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PREFACE 


Or the contents of the present volume a consider- 
able part now sees the light of print for the first time. 
Another considerable part has been printed (some of 
it hardly published) before. One important section, 
however, must be held to have been effectively pub- 
lished, for it appeared in Scribner’s Monthly, before 
that periodical became The Century Magazine— 
which of course implies that the date of its publication 
was long ago. 

It may accordingly be assumed that all the matter 
in this volume, without exception, will be to most 
readers as new as if it were now first published. The 
tone of thought and feeling that will be found to per- 
vade these pages throughout might well make it seem 
unnecessary for the author to say that he has written 
everywhere with strong conviction and with conse- 
quent intent earnestness. He ventures, notwithstand- 
ing, to express the hope that he may find readers, if 
but a few, who will willingly give ear to a frankly 
strenuous voice pleading on behalf of certain causes, 
ardently believed by him to be exigent causes, of truth 
and of righteousness. 
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HIS PUBLIC CHARACTER 





PART FIRST 
HIS PUBLIC CHARACTER 


I 


I SHALL most properly begin the present vindication 
of Daniel Webster by adverting to the fact that I have 
written and published in the same interest before— 
this both in prose and in verse. Both the prose and 
the verse were produced when a state of public 
cpinion existed as to Webster more keenly hostile than 
that which, still hostile indeed, at present exists. The 
change for the better was very well indicated in an 
allusion made to Webster by the late John Fiske in 
one of his books—an allusion which, while brief, pre- 
sents on the whole a fairly satisfactory appreciation 
of the great statesman’s patriotic service, and patriotic 
purity of motive in service. It is, perhaps, worth 
while to show here a few sentences from Mr. Fiske’s 
sane and sober expression about Webster and his 
Seventh of March speech: ‘‘I believe we may call his 
Seventh of March speech not only brave and honest, 
but statesmanlike and sound. . . . Mr. Webster was 
accused of sacrificing his convictions and truckling to 
the South in order to obtain Southern support for the 
Presidency. But a comprehensive survey of his 
political career renders such an interpretation highly 
improbable. 
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‘‘T do not believe that Mr. Webster ever sacrificed 
his convictions to selfish or unworthy motives.’’ 

Still, as just that supposed sacrifice, the idea of 
which is thus repudiated by John Fiske, is the point 
at which Webster chiefly suffers in public esteem, it 
will not, I think, be untimely now to present again a 
somewhat ample vindication of his part in those 
“‘Compromise Measures’’ of 1850, which had the 
effect, not indeed to avert our Civil War, but to post- 
pone it a decade of years, and thus to assure at last 
the happy result of it in the salvation of the Union. 
The earlier prose vindication to which I have alluded 
was published in Scribner’s Monthly (The Century 
Magazine) for July, 1876. The present paper will 
incorporate in large part that vindication, amplifying 
it, however, with a very considerable amount of new 
matter. Some of the paragraphs will, I may fore- 
warn the reader, be found pitched in a key of apolo- 
getic ardor and intensity more natural for the time 
that then was than for the time now current. 

Many readers of the present generation will prob- 
ably need to be told what it was in Webster’s public 
character or in his public career that excited accusa- 
tions against him, in view of which his memory now 
needs to be vindicated. In brief, then, as already 
intimated in the words shown from John Fiske, he 
was charged with being a traitor to the cause of 
liberty, a truckler to the political power which 
African slavery once was in this republic of ours. 
He was charged with having been seduced by motives 
of ambition and self-interest to become a political 
renegade. He hoped, it was alleged, to be made 
President of the United States. Such was the indict- 
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ment against him; and the indictment was at the time 
supported by the whole strength of the almost un- 
divided supreme literary power and prestige of the 
nation. I can not better set the fact forth to the 
apprehension of readers than by quoting here in full 
Whittier’s ‘‘Ichabod,’’ by far the most powerful poem 
that Whittier ever wrote. This poem was written in 
view of the speech delivered by Webster in the Senate 
on the seventh of March, eighteen hundred fifty— 
a speech then held by the dominant abolition sentiment 
of the North to be a base surrender on Webster’s part 
of principles that previously he had consistently up- 
held on the subject of human slavery; but a speech 
which, considered now by a candid and ‘dispassionate 
mind, will appear to be a piece of sound and 
good anti-slavery statesmanship. Here is Whittier’s 
‘*Tchabod’’: 


“¢So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! 


‘¢Revile him not,—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall! 


‘<Q, dumb be passion’s stormy rag, 
When he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age 
Falls back in night. 


¢Seorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 
-Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven? 
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‘‘Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 
Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


‘¢But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 
A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 


‘Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains,— 
A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 


‘<All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled; 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


‘‘Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 
Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! ’’ 


I am ashamed to say that, accompanying the sen- 
timent of condemnation for Webster on _ political 
grounds, of which Whittier’s ‘‘Ichabod”’ is so power- 
ful an expression, there was, and there is, a prevailing 
disposition to hold him also guilty of certain serious 
faults of personal character and conduct. On that 
point of accusation it is not my purpose in this part 
of my paper, except very briefly and very incidentally, 
to speak. I content myself now with simply stating 
two facts. One fact is that, overborne by what 
seemed to me at the time to be convincing testimony to 
such effect, I, as in conscience bound, introduced into 
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a poem of mine read before the Phi Beta Kappa of 
the University of Vermont, at Burlington, a passage 
acknowledging and lamenting the stain left on Web- 
ster’s character and fame by his alleged indulgence 
of intemperate habits. Subsequent extensive and very 
painstaking investigation led me to the conclusion that 
I herein had done Webster a grave injustice. I ac- 
cordingly, before printing the poem, expunged the 
passage referred to and substituted for it the following 
lines of indignant denial and spurning: 


‘‘More to abhor, abhorrent more to truth, 
Lies foully fit to that soft social heart 
And genial warmth of vital temperament, 
The tales they forge of reason, conscience, will— 
That reason, and that conscience, and that will!— 
Through sensual appetite sold into shame: 
Shame that had been a tragedy of shame! 
And shame that should, for me, abide not hid, 
Full shown, a blot of contrast boldly black 
Against the clear large splendor of his fame. 


‘Still, mother State, and though the hideous lie 
Were hideous truth, still, I would plead, Forgive, 
Blame, but forgive, nor cast the shadow wide, 
Making it one eclipse to darken all. 


‘¢But pity and forgiveness proudly spare! 
Simple and pure, though faultless not, yet pure, 
Even to the end thy grave great son remained. 
Heed thou them not that bid thee wail him fallen! 
No spirit fallen and reprobate and lost, 
Inhabiting a body ulcerate 
And sapped and foul with sins of sense, the man 
Who still in reft old age could overmatch, 
Repeating them, those miracles of his prime, 
Twice wrought, O State, for thee, and twice postpone 
Thine imminent doom; postpone, but not avert 
The inevitable! Yet to postpone was much, 
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And saved thee—from thy fate it could not—through 
Thy fate, beyond it, and despite. Full soon 

It came, the inexorable hour, and found 

Thee ready, not too ready, to receive 

The dreadful guest with meet return of grim 
Abrupt fierce salutation, eye to eye.’’ 


So much, and no more, at the present point, on this 
hateful topic. 

(The ‘‘Ode’’, without the ‘‘Notes’’, may be seen in 
a collective volume of ‘‘Poems’’ by the author having 
the imprint of the Funk & Wagnalls Company.) 

It will be observed that throughout Whittier’s ter- 
rible indictment of Webster in his ‘‘Ichabod’’, there 
runs a quite distinct undertone of almost idolizing 
ascription to him as a great man, a man, indeed, of 
almost superhuman greatness. The same is true of 
another memorable assault on Webster’s character, the 
discourse on him delivered by Theodore Parker after 
the statesman’s death. Theodore Parker’s diatribe is 
worthy to be paired with Whittier’s. It is as power- 
ful in prose as Whittier’s is in verse. But both dia- 
tribes glorify Webster, in terms that would hardly fit 
any other man in human history.* And, paradoxically 
enough, side by side with the disposition to deery 
Webster as at last a renegade and traitor, and there- 
with a sensualist too, there has persisted a disposition, 





*A touching as well as eloquent illustration of the universal senti- 
ment regarding Webster is supplied in the following, from the pen of 
John Fiske: ‘‘On the 24th of October, 1852, he died, and on the next 
day flags in all towns that had caught the sad news were at half-mast. 
I was a little boy then, and had never been in Boston or seen Mr. Web- 
ster; but I could not forget that day if I were to live a thousand years. 
Daniel Webster was dead. A god-like presence had gone from us. Life 
seemed smaller, lonelier, and meaner. I well remember catching myself 
wondering how the sun could rise, and the daily events of life go on 
without Daniel Webster.”’ 
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even with his defamers, to accord to him an admira- 
tion beyond that accorded to almost any other man. 
In truth, Daniel Webster is one of three great historic 
names which are the chief objects of national pride to 
the people of the United States. This is sufficiently 
proved by the frequency and by the tenor of the re- 
curring allusions to Webster seen in our newspaper 
and periodical literature. But it has lately received 
two demonstrations that may be called monumental ; 
one, in the impressive celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of Webster’s graduation at Dartmouth 
College, an incident, I believe, without parallel in the 
annals of American education; and the other, in the 
form of a quasi-authoritative vote which gave Web- 
ster his place, with only one name counting more 
suffrages than his, in the list of great names to whose 
' memory and honor was dedicated the so-styled ‘‘ Hall 
of Fame’’, erected by private munificence on the 
banks of the Hudson in New York. Daniel Webster 
was equalled with Abraham Lincoln in the number of 
votes that he received for his place in this temple of 
national gratitude and memory. Washington only 
surpassed them both. In fact, Daniel Webster is as 
much one of the great national traditions in America 
as is George Washington or Abraham Lincoln. 
Notwithstanding what I have thus said, and said 
quite within the bounds of truth and moderation, con- 
cerning Webster’s place in the pride of his country- 
men, there has, as I have said, persisted, throughout 
the whole half century and more, since his death in 
1852, a fashion in the United States of regarding one 
capital incident in Webster’s political career as justly 
detracting from his otherwise confessedly transcendent 
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merit. His ‘‘Seventh of March”’ speech was, as already 
intimated, deemed by the eager political abolitionists 
of the day to have been a ‘‘bid’’ on Webster’s part 
for the support of the Southern States in the orator’s 
aspirations for the office of President, and to have 
marked a distinct and decisive ‘‘fall’’ for him from 
the high moral and political ground that he had always 
previously occupied. The view thus indicated of 
Webster’s conduct, both on that memorable occasion 
and during the two years following before his death, 
has to such an extent written itself into all the sub- 
sequent American literature having, whether in- 
cidentally or as a matter of principal interest, relation 
to Webster, that no wonder if it has become a common 
impression, amounting to conviction, in the whole 
living generation of Americans below the age of, say, 
sixty years. Is it not time, I venture to ask, that we 
reconsider our verdict on Daniel Webster—the Daniel 
Webster, I mean, of 1850 and the Compromise 
Measures? There have, indeed, been two verdicts— 
a verdict of the few, in his favor, and a verdict of 
the many, against him. It is the verdict of the many 
against him concerning which I raise the question 
whether it should not be revised and reversed. 

Has not Webster suffered wrongfully at the hands 
of his countrymen? Was he guilty? There was 
reason to think that he was; but was there good 
reason? If it was not a ‘‘fall’’ ignominiously suf- 
fered, it may have been a stand heroically maintained 
—that speech of the seventh of March, eighteen hun- 
dred fifty. Then, too, the cycle of popular harangues 
with which, during the two following years that pre- 
ceded his death, he supported his speech previously 
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made in the Senate, will appear to have been a long 
agony of patriotic steadfastness on Webster’s part, in 
which, so far from ‘‘falling’’, it was his triumph and 
his glory to have stood, and, by transmitted influence, 
to have kept standing his imperilled country, in that 
supreme crisis of her fate which succeeded so soon. 


Il 


I, ACCORDINGLY, invite the reader to enter with me 
upon a fresh examination of Webster’s public course 
in connection with those ‘‘compromise measures,’’ so- 

_ealled, of eighteen hundred fifty—measures proposed, 
and finally enacted, for the purpose of preserving the 

' peace of the nation and the integrity of the Union. 

' We may conveniently pursue our examination by 

considering successively, in their order, the following 

questions, which, perhaps, well enough cover the whole 

extent of the case: 

1. Did Webster act conscientiously ? 

. Did he act consistently ? 
. Did he act patriotically ? 
. Did he act wisely? 

. Did he act right? 

These five questions are sufficiently distinct to admit 
of separate discussion. It is conceivable that a public 
man may, on a given occasion, animated by conscien- 
tious motives, adopt a course of conduct which shall 
be more or less inconsistent with previous acts of his; 
or he may be both conscientious, according to his light, 
and consistent, in what he does, while still he is regard- 
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ful of himself, or of some other interest, rather than of 
his country; or, again, he may be alike conscientious, 
consistent, and patriotic, and yet fail in wise states- 
manship; or, finally, he may be at once conscientious, 
consistent, patriotic, and wise (in the subordinate 
sense of political expediency), and, notwithstanding, 
miss the path of true and absolute practical morality. 
It is my purpose, however, to maintain that, speaking 
in the gross and generally, we may pronounce Web- 
ster’s public conduct respecting the compromise 
measures of 1850 to have been, not, perhaps, in every 
detail of it, but, taken upon the whole, at the same 
time, first, true to his own sincere convictions of duty; 
secondly, in harmony with his antecedent acts and 
utterances; thirdly, obedient to an unselfish wish on 
his part to serve his country; fourthly, in the right 
line of sound statesmanship; and, fifthly, agreeable to 
the dictates of Christian ethics. In short, unless I 
greatly err, Webster’s behavior during those two fate- 
ful years of our national history is a matter not to be 
reprobated, but to be praised; not to be kindly for- 
gotten, but to be loyally commemorated; not tc be 
graciously forgiven, but to be gratefully rewarded 
with everlasting fame. This I firmly believe, and for 
reasons which I now proceed to exhibit. 

In the first place, then: 

Was Webster conscientious in supporting the com- 
promise measures of 1850? 

This is a question that, from its very nature, admits 
of no dogmatic reply. In a man’s own breast the 
arcana of motive are hard enough for the man himself 
to explore. The plunge into those of another man’s 
breast is darker still. We must content ourselves here 
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with probability and conjecture. Webster’s conduct 
we may know; his reasons for his conduct we must 
guess. What was his conduct? 

I have said, in general, that he supported the com- 
promise measures. Those measures included, as a con- 
spicuous feature, the famous, or infamous, or famous 
and infamous, Fugitive Slave Law. This, certainly, 
looks bad. That was a shocking law. It was shocking 
in two aspects. It was shocking for the thing it sought 
to do, and it was shocking for the way in which it 
sought to do that thing. It sought to remand the 
fugitive slave to his slavery. In course of doing this, 
it claimed to make, at the simple beck of the marshal 
who was pursuing the alleged fugitive, a slave-catcher 
of every freeman that chanced to be at hand; and it 
virtually tendered to the judicial officer engaged a 
petty bribe to decide against, instead of for, the 
hunted man. In a word, it proposed to do a shocking 
work in a gratuitously shocking way. This must not 
be disguised. Indeed, it can not be. Any statesman 
might well pray to be delivered from the dire supposed 
necessity of sustaining such a law. For the Fugitive 
Slave Law was, in itself, an almost irredeemably odious 
enactment. 

But let us candidly consider Webster’s actual part 
in sustaining this odious law. What was his part? 
Did he originate it? No. Did he speak, as a legislator, 
in favor of adopting it? No. Did he, asa legislator, 
vote for the law? No. What then did he do respect- 
ing it? After its enactment, he advised and per- 
suaded his countrymen to accept it and abide by it. 
That was Webster’s actual public part in the support 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
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Large, therefore, as was Webster’s just responsibil- 
ity for the compromise measures of 1850, his respon- 
sibility was not that of the legislator who projected 
them, or who urged their first adoption. It was chiefly 

. the responsibility of a citizen, and of an administrative 
> officer, who counseled to his countrymen good faith in 

~ accepting legislation once accomplished, objectionable 
though it was, as the prudent choice, and therefore 
the morally right choice, among necessary evils. 

But did not the Seventh of March speech, by antic- 
ipation, cover the Fugitive Slave Bill that was to be, or 
something even worse than that, with Webster’s ex- 
plicit and emphatic approval? So Theodore Parker 
asserts in his celebrated discourse delivered upon oc- 
casion of Webster’s death. But Theodore Parker was 
mistaken. Webster was, indeed, misreported by the 
newspapers of the time, to have used the following 
language: ‘‘My friend at the head of the Judiciary 
Committee [Mr. Mason] has a bill on the subject now 
before the Senate [legislation for the return of 
fugitive slaves] with some amendments to it, which I 
propose to support, with all its provisions, to the 
fullest extent.’’ The relative ‘‘which’’ here was mis- 
placed. This was obvious on the face of the matter. 
The sentence should have read, ‘‘ A bill on the subject 
now before the Senate, which, with some amendments 
to it, I propose to support,’’ ete. So the words stand 
in the text of the speech, as printed in Webster’s 
Works (Vol. V., pp. 354, 355). The correction was 
y promptly and publicly made at the time. It is hard, 
therefore, to understand how a man of conscience, as 
Theodore Parker certainly was, could reconcile it with 
his sense of honesty, to repeat this injurious accusa- 
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tion two years afterward, over the great statesman’s 
fresh-made grave. The fact seems to be that Theodore 
Parker’s fiery zeal for human freedom became a fur- 
nace, in which, too often, charity and scruple alike 
were consumed. 

The amendments projected by Webster would ap- 
pear to have been in the form of a bill of his own. 
For, in the June following, he presented such a bill 
in the Senate, drafted with characteristic care and 
forecast, in his own clear, simple, dignified phrase, 
which provided for the return to their masters of 
fugitives from slavery in a way as free from offense, 
as an object so repulsive in its nature admitted.* 

What, then, Webster really did, in ‘his Seventh of 
March speech, respecting the return of fugitive slaves, 
was to pledge his support as legislator to some law 
supposed to be effective for that purpose. But was 
not even this inexcusable on Webster’s part? Could 
any law for a purpose so revolting deserve Webster ’s 
support rendered in his capacity of national legis- 
lator? Irrespective of bad features that it might 
incidentally contain, was not a fugitive slave law bad 
in its essential purpose? Yes, certainly, regarded ab- 
solutely, such a law, however framed, was bad. But 
badness is always relative. That is to say, some 
things are worse than others. That which is absolutely 
bad may be relatively good. Which is precisely what 
is true concerning a suitable fugitive slave law. Ab- 
solutely, such a law was bad—bad, exactly as the 
Federal Constitution itself was bad, being accurately 
eee) 82 ee ee 


* This proposed law may be seen, by any reader curious to see it, in 
Webster’s Works, Vol. V, pp. 378, 374. It contains a clause providing 
for a trial by jury. 
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on the same moral level with that instrument, neither 


better nor worse. The Federal Constitution expressly a 
provided for the return to their masters of absconding . ~_ 


slaves. This Constitution every national, and, indeed, 
every State, legislator took an oath to support. To 
favor in good faith, therefore, some effective law for 
the purpose, was only to do what every member of 
the national councils, in becoming such a member, 
had implicitly sworn to do. 

Was not, then, the Federal Constitution itself at this 
point bad? To this question the same answer as before 
must be given. Absolutely, yes—relatively, no. The 
constituting of the Union among these States, how- 
ever bad in some respects, was, on the whole, better 
than the alternative. It was so at the beginning. It 
remained so in 1850. It remained so, we Americans 
thought, in 1861, and we did not give up thinking the 
same during four disastrous years of fratricidal war. 

Still, it is easy to understand how a conscientious 
man might refuse to become a member of the councils 
of the nation, at the expense of swearing an oath of 
fidelity to such a Constitution. What is not easy to 
understand is, how a conscientious man could first 
swear the oath in spite of conscience, and then save 
his conscience by breaking his oath. I do not, how- 
ever, mean thus to impute conscious dishonesty to 
those national legislators who seem to have done 
something like this. If I were to make such imputa- 
tion, I should be doing, in vindication of Daniel 
Webster, what Daniel Webster almost never did in 
vindication of himself. Rarely indeed, if ever, did he 
attribute bad motives to an antagonist. I appeal 
to the sentiment of fairness and justice in my coun- 
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trymen. Taught by Daniel Webster’s own pure and 
_- high example, I invoke for him now only the same 


3 a2 measure and the same quality of judgment that he 


himself religiously accorded to others. Daniel Web- 

ster never defamed; Daniel Webster never indulged 
in unkind personalities; Daniel Webster never flung 
epithets at men. At things he did, at classes of men 
too, sometimes, though seldom—epithets that stuck 
like barnacles—epithets that no strength, no lapse of 
time, could separate from their objects. But men, in- 
dividual men, he habitually treated’ in his public 
speech, either with respect, or, if otherwise compelled, 
with restrained and reluctant, and for that reason 
the more effective, condemnation. 

Daniel Webster’s respect was so highly valued that 
it inspired self-respect in those on whom it was be- 
stowed. It was punishment to a whole State Legis- 
lature, if Webster publicly declared that by enacting 
seditious laws they had lost his regard. What other 
man could, without impotent and ridiculous assump- 
tion, have said, as Daniel Webster said at Annapolis, 
**So far as any act of that sort has been committed, 
such a State has no portion of my regard’’? Imagine 
an American statesman of these days disciplining a 
sovereign commonwealth by publicly withdrawing 
from it his regard! But such a sentence was a weapon 
when Daniel Webster uttered it. And the weapon 
derived its weight and its edge from the sublime self- 
restraint with which, during his forty preceding 
years of public life, the people had always heard him 
speak. What an education such an example was for 
the American nation! Let the young men of the 
present repair to the fountain of such inspiration, still 
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flowing for them in the six weighty volumes of Web- 
ster’s published works. 


III 


WE have thus briefly answered the question, Why 
should Webster, acting as national legislator, have 
volunteered to support any fugitive slave law? It 
was his plain duty to do so—a duty implicitly acknowl- 
edged by him, and by all his fellow legislators in 
common with him, in the very oath itself by which 
they and he became part of the public councils of the 
nation. Besides, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Justice Story concurring, and himself pre- 
paring the decision, had before decided, contrary to 
Webster’s long-cherished, and then still cherished, 
conviction of constitutional propriety, that the active 
duty of discharging the obligation respecting fugitive 
slaves belonged to Congress, and not to individual 
States. Still further, as matter of history, many of 
the Northern States, gratifying an irresponsible fond- 
ness for empty demonstration of the instinct of 
liberty, had enacted obstructive laws, some of them 
denouncing penalties to any of their officials who 
should participate in the recovery of fugitive slaves. 
It thus happened that there was left to the national 
legislator absolutely no honorable way of escape from 
the hateful obligation to provide a fugitive slave law. 
Good faith required that the obligation be frankly 
acknowledged and honestly fulfilled—required it of 
Webster, and required it of Webster’s associates and 
successors as well—unless, indeed (for I must be eare- 
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ful myself to observe the considerate charity which 
Webster’s own constant example enjoins)—unless, in- 
deed, I say, their conscientious views were different 
from his. 

‘*Now, sir,’’ Webster says, in a speech on the Com- 
promise Measures delivered in the Senate, July 17, 
1850, ‘“‘I ascribe nothing but the best and purest 
motives to any of the gentlemen on either side of this 
chamber, or of the other house, who take a view of 
this subject which differs from my own. I ean not 
but regret, certainly, that gentlemen who sit around 
me, and, especially, my honorable colleague [Mr. 
Davis], and my friends from Massachusetts in the 
other house, are obliged, by their sense of duty, to 
oppose a measure which J feel bound by my con- 
science to support to the utmost of my ability. They 
are just as high-minded, as patriotic, as pure, and 
every way as well-intentioned as I am; and, sir, if it 
was put to vote, and the question were to be decided 
by a majority, I must confess my friends from Massa- 
chusetts would outvote me. But still my opinions are 
not in the least degree changed.’’ 

Again, in his great open-air speech at Buffalo, in 
1851, he says: 

‘*Gentlemen, I expect to be libeled and abused. . . . 
I do not expect to escape; but, knowing these things, 
I impute no bad motive to any men of character and 
fair standing. The great settlement measures of the 
last Congress are laws. Many respectable men, repre- 
sentatives from your own State and from other States, 
did not concur in them. I do not impute any bad 
motive to them. . . . They may not have thought 
these laws necessary, or they may have thought that 
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they would be enacted without their concurrence. Let 
all that pass away.’’ (Vol. IL, pp. 561, 562.) 

Observe the tone of nobleness in which this is spoken. 
The natural desire to vindicate himself by personal 
animadversions upon others, Webster strongly re- 
presses, permitting himself only to say, with suggestive 
conjecture, ‘‘Or they may have thought that they 
would be enacted without their concurrence.’ 

But now a further question remains: Why should 
Webster, as citizen, have supported the actual fugitive 
slave law of history? To this question a twofold 
answer may be given. First, it was a law, and law- 
abiding was of the deepest instinct and most seated 
habit of Webster’s mind. He may be said to have 
given his whole life, in the main, to the one work 
of teaching his countrymen the value to them of their 
institutions of government. He had won his greatest 
fame, on a single former occasion of deliberative 
strife, in vindicating the obligation of Federal law 
against the brilliant and subtle sophistications of 
Hayne and Calhoun. That former occasion concerned 
a matter in which the South was the party feeling 
aggrieved. Here a matter arose, in which the party 
feeling aggrieved was the North. What kind of 
broad national statesmanship, what kind of consistent 
fair dealing, would that be, which should itself take 
to ‘‘nullifying’’ now, having memorably demonstrated 
the folly of ‘‘nullification’’ then? As Webster said 
of himself, in his own grand way, in that same speech 
at Buffalo, from which I have already quoted (and 
which I would have every young countryman of mine 
study, for its manly popular eloquence, for its ripe 
historical wisdom, conspicuous by the clear analysis 
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and perspective in which it is displayed, and last, for 
its noble and ennobling moral tone), he was made a 
whole man, and he did not mean to make himself half 
aone. The consideration that the Fugitive Slave Bill 
had been enacted—that it was now part of the supreme 
law of the land, would alone have been sufficient to 
determine Webster in its favor. 

But there was another consideration that with him 
was more cogent still. He thought that some fair law 
for the purpose, and the enacted law, since it had 
been enacted, was essential to the preservation of the 
national Union. I do not say now that Webster was 
wise in thinking this—for I am not yet discussing the 
wisdom of his course—I only say that he thought it. 
He further thought that the preservation of the 
Union was the true paramount moral, as well as polit- 
ical, interest of the American people. Again, I do 
not say that, in holding this view, he was right; for 
I am not yet discussing the ethics of his course. I 
only say that he held this view. 

I am defending Webster’s honesty now. His con- 
sistency, his patriotism, his wisdom, his abstract 
ethical correctness even, are just now, and for the 
immediate purpose in hand, matters of secondary and 
subordinate interest. I do not care how consistent he 
was, nor how patriotic, nor how wise, nor even how 
right, in the abstract, he may, by some good luck, 
but without conscious purpose, have happened to be, 
if he was not honest. If Webster was hollow and in- 
sincere, if he played the hypocrite, if he lied, let him 
remain damned, say I, in the general esteem, and let 
his memory stink. I would not cast a sprig of rose- 
mary on his dishonored and dishonorable grave, But, 
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if Webster meant well, however he erred grievously 
in judgment, why, then, we may continue to have, at 
least, a mighty fragment left to us from a broken 
fame—something better than a torso, being not be- 
headed and bereft of the chief glory and crown, its 
sky-beholding front unashamed—for our sobered but 
still delighted admiration. 

No one, so far as I know, has ever disputed the fact 
of Webster’s believing the union of the States to be 
the chief political, economic, social, and even ethical, 
interest of the people inhabiting them. That sen- 
timent, on his part, is too broadly written, everywhere, 
‘spread all over in characters of living light, blazing 
on all the ample folds’”’ of his speech and of his life, 
ever to be questioned, as truly his sentiment. But 
the other statement made by me, namely, that Webster 
thought the preservation of the Union dependent on a 
faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, has fre- 
quently been called in question. Theodore Parker 
ealls it in question in his passionate discourse. Nay, 
he goes further. He accuses Webster of being false 
in pretending to believe that the Union was ever in 
danger! He would, he said, not ‘‘insult’”’ that great 
intellect by admitting that it entertained so prepos- 
terous an idea. The Union in danger, forsooth! 
Southern men ‘‘cast off the North! they set up for 
themselves! Tush! Tush! Fear boys with bugs!’? 
That was Theodore Parker’s language, and that was 
his conception of statesmanlike forecast. ‘‘I think,’”’ 
says Theodore Parker, on another page of his dis- 
course, “‘I think Mr. Webster knew there was no 
danger of a dissolution of the Union. But here is a 
proof that he knew it. In 1850, on the 22d of Decem- 
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ber, he declared [let it be borne in mind by the reader 
that this was three months subsequent to the passage 
of the compromise measures], ‘There is no longer im- 
minent danger of the dissolution of the United States. 
We shall live and not die.’ But, soon after, he went 
about saving the Union again, and again, and again— 
saved it at Buffalo, Albany, Syracuse, at Annapolis, 
and then at Capon Springs.”’ 

Now I am not going to accuse Theodore Parker of 
disingenuousness. But consider the gravity of his 
charge against Webster. Nothing less is charged than 
that Webster was playing a hypocritical part as 
**Union-saver.’’ Parker does not content himself with 
saying that there was, in fact, no real danger to the 
Union. He says that Webster knew that there was 
none, and then ‘‘proves’’ it. Proves it how? Proves 
it by quoting Webster as saying (with his customary 
wonderful cireumspection, a cireumspection not fail- 
ing him even in a speech delivered on a festival oc- 
casion, as this speech was), ‘‘There is no longer im- 
minent danger of the dissolution of the United 
States’’—proves it by quoting this, and then adding 
that Webster, notwithstanding, went on making pop- 
ular addresses on behalf of the Union and the Con- 
stitution. What proof on which to found what a 
charge! And against a man then scarce at rest in 
his grave! Of course, the simple fact was that the 
compromise measures, just previously adopted, had, 
in Webster’s opinion, averted the danger, so that it 
was ‘‘no longer imminent,’’ the very words ‘‘no 
longer’’ plainly implying the judgment of the speaker 
that it had been imminent before. By carefully 
characterizing the danger which had been removed 
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through the adoption of the compromise measures as 
“imminent danger,’’ Webster also implied that 
danger might yet remain which was not imminent. 
This not imminent, though real, remaining danger 
arose from the hostile disposition of the people, espe- 
cially at the North, toward the measures of pacifica- 
tion adopted. To remove this more distant danger, 
those Herculean efforts of Webster were directed 
which Parker sneers at as ‘‘union-saving.”’ 

Before dismissing the topic of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, I will venture to make a remark or two, in what 
I believe to be a simply just and candid extenuation of 
the hatefulness of that hateful enactment. I said that 
it held out to the judicial officer, concerned in a case 
of rendition, a virtual bribe, of petty amount, to de- 
cide in favor of the claimant. This was, indeed, the 
fact, and it afforded a topic for exciting declamation 
against the law, which was amply employed by the 
anti-slavery agitators. But let us not omit to acknowl- 
edge the suggesting reason in the legislative mind for 

_this apparent injustice. In any case of reclamation, 
the claimant had the expenses to pay. There was some 
show of fair dealing in mulcting him less heavily 
when he took nothing by his action than when he car- 
ried back his recovered slave. This consideration it 
may have been, in part, that led to the discrimination 
which figured so largely in the anti-slavery harangues 
of the day. But, besides this, there was a long cer- 
tificate to be made out in case the fugitive was re- 
manded, which in the contrary case was not called 
for. It was a grave oversight on the part of the 
framers of the bill to leave in it such a provision to 
be so used. But the oversight was a pregnant per- 
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mission on the part of that inscrutable Providence 
whose statesmanship is so much wiser than our own. 

Further. I said that the Fugitive Slave Law as- 

sumed to make every freeman, that happened to be a 
bystander when a recovery was attempted, liable to be 
called upon by the arresting marshal for assistance in 
the arrest. This was the fact; but no penalty was 
named or threatened in case of refusal, and practically 
the requisition would be null. It was not for a mo- 
ment to be supposed that any freeman would submit 
to such a requirement, and if he refused, there was no 
practicable way to make him suffer for refusing. 
Probably the insertion was either only a thoughtless 
and foolish following of the phraseology of some law 
for the apprehension of a fugitive from justice, or 
‘else was intended to forestall and intimidate tu- 
multuary attempts at rescue of the slave. But how- 
_ever that clause may originally have been introduced, 
it was a most inflammatory clause. It created resent- 
ful anti-slavery feeling at the North, with prodigious 
rapidity. Divine Providence was in it. 

Another provision much criticized was the one 
which permitted the claimant to bring a certified 
court record from his place of residence in the South, 
describing the fugitive sought and affirming his 
ownership of the fugitive, and which made such 
record conclusive and sufficient proof of his claim. 
This might, superficially, look like summary injustice. 
But when you consider that to make good, under this 
provision, a fraudulent claim to a fugitive, it would 
be necessary for the claimant to invent a description 
of a purely imaginary person, to get this description 
recognized in court as answering to a real escaped 
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slave, and then to ransack the North for some colored 
man, that, by fortuitous coincidence, should be capable 
of being identified by the invented description—why, 
the difficulties are so vast in the way of success, in any 
such enterprise, that it is quite reasonable to affirm 
impossibility of it. To surmount the difficulties in the 
case, it would at least be necessary to suppose a sys- 
tem of ramified collusion and confederacy in crime, 
quite unlikely to occur, and, if occurring, exposing all 
the parties concerned in it, to the pains and penalties 
denounced for kidnapping. At any rate, whatever 
might threaten to be the mischievous result, the honest 
intention of this clause will be plain to any one that 
will take the pains to examine the report of that cele- 
brated ‘‘Committee of Thirteen,’’ of which Henry 
Clay was chairman and Webster was member. From 
this report, a temperate and patriotic document, it is 
clear that the provision of the Fugitive Slave Law 
just now under remark was designed to work in favor 
of the fugitive, rather than of the claimant. That I 
fully believe would be its natural tendency. But un- 
der misrepresentation, this part of the law became a 
serviceable topic for inflammatory popular appeal at 
the North. I hated, and I still hate, slave-holding and 
slave-catching as much, I believe, as anybody can; 
but I am persuaded, nevertheless, that, practically, 
the injustice of the Fugitive Slave Law was not 
greater than the injustice inseparable from the institu- 
tion of slavery itself. Perhaps it is even now too early 
to say this. But that impartial history will say it, I 
am sure. The sum of what Webster taught was not so 
much that the Fugitive Slave Law should be obeyed 
as that it should not be resisted. Active obedience, on 
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the part of individual citizens, was not necessary to 
its execution; but non-resistance was. 


IV 


Wuat probable argument, then, has ever been 
adduced to show that Webster’s course in these great 
affairs was insincere? None, it may be answered with 
all boldness, none, absolutely none. Webster honestly, 
however mistakenly, thought that the Union was in 
danger, that the safety of the Union, and, with that, 
the peace of the country, depended on the compro- 
mise measures. He was conscientious in the matter. 
And a great many good men thought ‘with Webster. 
The perpetuity of the Union was not confided in with 
absolute trust by the forecasting minds of Webster’s 
generation. From as early as 1818, Mr. W. W. Story 
records it of his father, Justice Joseph Story, that ‘‘his 
correspondence assumes a less sanguine character and 
many doubts as to the impregnability of the Union 
begin to gather in his mind.’’ In Justice Story’s 
familiar companionship Webster had, during many 
years, spent much of his time. These two friends held 
common views about most (not about all) constitu- 
tional questions. The more massive and more in- 
dependent temperament of Webster, this, and his more 
consciously responsible patriotism as well, kept him, 
perhaps, more equable in his hopes for the political 
future of his country than was his friend. But what 
was Story’s prevailing impression respecting the dan- 
gers that threatened the Union, was likely also to be 
Webster’s. Webster, himself, we know, began very 
early to fear for the Union—as a letter of 1800 in his 
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‘‘Private Correspondence’ shows. Dr. J. W. Alex- 
ander, in his very remarkable ‘‘ Forty Years’ Familiar 
Letters,’’ under date December, 1850, writing from 
the South, says, ‘‘After all I had read in the papers, 
I was unprepared for the solemn views taken [in the 
South] by good men of the crisis. All seem to regard 
bloodshed as the inevitable result.”’ 

Proof without limit is at hand, where no proof is 
needed, to show the melancholy forebodings about our 
political future, that occupied many among the purest 
and most thoughtful minds of the nation. Is it too 
much to concede that what so many others unquestion- 
ably thought, however erroneously, may have been also 
Webster’s honest conviction? I do not claim thus to 
prove that the Union was actually in danger, or that 
civil war was actually possible. I claim only thus to 
prove that Webster would merely have been sharing a 
widely-prevailing impression, if he did, indeed, as, 
again and again, in the most emphatic manner, he 
solemnly declared was the case, believe that civil war, 
with disruption of the Union, was imminent. 

I have said emphatically that there is no evidence, 
no tittle of evidence, adducible from any quarter, to 
show that Webster was insincere. It may be asked, 
‘‘But was not Webster inconsistent with himself? The 
question of his inconsistency is a topic by itself; but 
it may, in passing, be said that, even if this should be 
granted, it would still remain to be proved that he 
was dishonestly inconsistent. There is such a thing 
as honest inconsistency. Indeed, a man’s honesty 
may be the very thing that makes him inconsistent. I 
can not keep my honesty without being inconsistent, if 
my conviction changes. 
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Charles Francis Adams was the first ‘‘Free Soil’’ 
candidate for Vice-President of the United States. He 
was an ardent anti-slavery partisan. He differed with 
Daniel Webster in 1850. He, perhaps, inherited some- 
thing of an ancestral prepossession against Daniel 
Webster. At any rate, he identified himself with the 
rapidly developing political organization that subse- 
quently became the victorious Republican party and 
at length elected Abraham Lincoln. Ten years had 
now elapsed; the compromise measures were still 
standing undisturbed as laws on the statute-book of 
the nation. The ‘‘Missouri Compromise,’’ a measure 
designed to exclude slavery from territory north of a 
certain line, had meantime been abrogated, and Kan- 
sas had, in consequence, been made the theater of most 
disgraceful border strife in the interest of slavery 
propagandism. The Constitution, notwithstanding, 
was ostensibly maintained. The peace had not yet 
been broken by any act of war. Menaces, however, of 
secession in Congress, ordinances of secession in slave 
State Legislatures, were the order of the day. Whole 
delegations of Senators and Representatives from 
several seceding States had ostentatiously and de- 
fiantly withdrawn from their seats in the council 
chambers of the Capitol at Washington. In one word, 
at this moment in 1861, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FIFTY had 
returned again, and worse. 

Under these circumstances, after a whole decade, 
and more, of years spent in sleepless anti-slavery agi- 
tation at the North, always resounding with ‘‘rub- 
adub’’ defamation of Webster for his treachery to 
freedom—what spectacle then did the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress present to the world and to history? 
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Why, they passed, by an overwhelming vote, joint 
resolutions of the two heuses, substantially affirming 
the position of Webster in 1850! The name of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, then in Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, heads the list of Aves. Here are the resolu- 
tions, abridged but not misrepresented : 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all attempts on the part of the Legis- 
latures of any of the States to obstruct or hinder the 
recovery and surrender of fugitives from service or 
labor, are in derogation of the Constitution of the 
United States, inconsistent with the comity and good 
neighborhood that should prevail among the several 
States, and dangerous to the peace of the Union. 

‘“Resolved, That the several States be respectfully 
requested to cause their statutes to be revised, with a 
view to ascertain if any of them are in conflict with, 
or tend to embarrass or hinder the execution of the 
laws of the United States, made in pursuance of the 
second section of the fourth article of the Constitution 
of the United States, for the delivering up of persons 
held to labor by the laws of any State and escaping 
therefrom; and the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives earnestly request that all enactments having such | 
tendency be forthwith repealed, as required by a just 
sense of constitutional obligations, and by a due regard 
for the peace of the republic; and the President of 
the United States is requested to communicate these 
resolutions to the governors of the several States, with 
a request that they will lay the same before the Legis- 
latures thereof respectively. 

““Resolved, That we recognize slavery as now ex- 
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isting in fifteen of the United States by the usages and 
laws of those States; and we recognize no authority, 
legally or otherwise, outside of a State where it so 
exists, to interfere with slaves or slavery in such 
States, in disregard of the rights of their owners or 
the peace of society. 

‘Resolved, That we recognize the justice and pro- 
priety of a faithful execution of the Constitution and 
laws made in pursuance thereof, on the subject of 
fugitive slaves, or fugitives from service or labor, and 
discountenance all mobs or hindrances to the execu- 
tion of such laws, and that citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States.’’ 


Mark, when these resolutions were passed, the 
Fugitive Slave Law, that ‘‘bill of abominations,’’ was 
unrepealed and unamended; the Territories remained 
unprotected by that ‘‘ordinance of freedom,’’ the 
Wilmot Proviso; and still, what Webster was de- 
nounced without measure, not simply as unwise, not 
simply as inconsistent, but as dishonest, for doing in 
1850, that same thing, in substance, eleven years later, 
the headlong Republican majority in both houses of 
Congress were at unseemly and ridiculous pains to 
do in 1861. 

Now, I suppose it will hardly be claimed that it was 
consistent for eager Abolitionists to pass such resolu- 
tions as these. But does it follow that Mr. Adams 
and the rest were all of them dishonest? That they 
were hypocrites, apostates? No; these gentlemen were 
frightened ; and not without reason. Disunion loomed 
near at hand and it looked dreadful. It was a specter 
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that they wanted to lay at any cost. Who can blame 
them? The whole country stood aghast, on the brink 
of disunion and war. From Boston, fourteen thou- 
sand one hundred twenty-seven legal voters, out of 
nineteen thousand that exercised the right of suffrage 
at the preceding election, sent to Congress a memorial, 
signed within two days’ space, in favor of adopting 
measures of compromise. The ‘‘Crittenden Compro- 
mise,’’ which went far beyond the compromise of 1850 
in yielding to Southern demands, was urged upon 
Congress by twenty-two thousand Boston signatures. 
No wonder if consternation invaded the halls of Con- 
gress. Men who had performed gallantly in the part 
of agitation and of opposition before, now found them- 
selves brought face to: face with the solemn respon- 
sibilities of administration and power. The situation 
sobered them. They acted as it was natural to act. 
They acted inconsistently, but they did not act dis- 
honestly. And, if Webster, too, of whose sagacity it 
was to foresee what they at last saw with their eyes, 
if Webster was inconsistent, let it be frankly con- 
fessed that he was also not more dishonest than they. 
For the very same behavior, to damn him, while we 
clear them—is this justice? But— 
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V 


Was Webster inconsistent ? 

That question is our second topie. 

The heads under which inconsistency is alleged 
against Webster for his Seventh of March speech are 
the following: (1) His declaring in favor of the res- 
toration of fugitive slaves; (2) his avowal respecting 
new States to be formed out of Texas; (3) his refusal 
to vote for applying the Wilmot Proviso to the Ter- 
ritories about to be organized. 

The first one of these heads has already been treated. 
It need only be added that Webster never previously 
expressed himself in a sense hostile to restoring fugi- 
tive slaves, and that he had often expressed himself 
in a sense favorable to it. 

As to the second of these heads, Webster undoubt- 
edly, though not then in Congress, opposed the an- 
nexation of Texas when that project was in contem- 
plation. He opposed it on these grounds: First, the 
undesirableness of territorial expansion; secondly, the 
lack of constitutional power; and, thirdly, and chiefly, 
the extension that would result of slavery within the 
bounds of the Union. 

The third head of allegation against the consistency 
of Webster may soon be dismissed. In the first place, 
it must candidly be admitted that in the matter of his 
refusal to apply the Wilmot Proviso (prohibiting 
slavery in new Territories), a formal inconsistency 
does exist. But the inconsistency is merely formal. 
Webster had, undoubtedly, often expressed himself 
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in favor of the principle of prohibiting slavery by 
law in the Territories. On the seventh of March he 
waived, not the principle, but the application of the 
principle to Territories where he was satisfied the ap- 
plication was unnecessary. He still, and expressly, 
adhered to the principle, for, in this very speech, he 
used the following language: ‘‘ Wherever there is a 
particular good to be done; wherever there is a foot 
of land to be stayed back from becoming slave ter- 
ritory, I am ready to assert the principle of the ex- 
clusion of slavery.’’ It was consistent for Webster to 
sacrifice consistency as to a matter of form, for the 
sake of that interest which he always regarded as 
paramount, namely, the safety and peace of the 
Union. Whether he acted wisely in doing as he did, I 
do not here consider. It is enough that, in the very 
article, and by the very fact, of consenting to be in- 
consistent in form, he, in substance, remained most 
truly consistent. 

There is but one practicable way of treating our 
present topic, the question of Webster’s inconsistency. 
We can not print here all that Webster said at differ- 
ent times, and demonstrate its consistency with itself. 
We can only examine those points in which his antag- 
onists have claimed to discover inconsistencies. Of 
those antagonists, none were more unsparing and none 
were more acute than Horace Mann and Theodore 
Parker. Horace Mann, it is needful—such is the 
fugacity of fame!—to remind the younger part of the 
present American community, from being, for many 
years a laborious and useful State superintendent of 
public instruction in Massachusetts, had been sent to 
Congress to represent a Free Soil Congressional dis- 
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trict of that commonwealth. Mr. Mann was something 
of a scholar, and he was a spirited and ready writer. 
He undertook the task of exposing Mr. Webster’s in- 
consistencies. I have recently reread his criticisms, 
with a sincere wish to give them the weight which they 
deserve. He, apparently, makes good some verbal 
strictures against Webster. He also, among many 
trivial considerations, urges some considerations that 
were specious against Webster’s views as to the im- 
probability (amounting, in Webster’s opinion, to virtu- 
al impossibility), of slavery’s existing in New Mexico. 
Whether, in this particular matter, Webster erred or 
was right, need not at this moment be considered. His 
wisdom in statesmanship is reserved for a separate 
topic. History, categoric, inevitable history, followed 
and settled the question between Webster and Mann 
beyond further dispute. If that slow Alexander— 
slow, but abrupt and decisive at last—had not severed 
the Gordian knot, the peculiar nature of the question is 
such that it might still remain doubtful, with a cer- 
tain class of minds, which of the two men was right. 
But one was confuted and the other was confirmed, in 
a manner to make argument ridiculous. The matter 
of difference between them was this: Mr. Webster 
maintained that the territories then proposed, under 
the compromise measures of 1850, for organization 
without a proviso prohibiting slavery, were fixed to 
be free for all time by the laws of physical geography. 
He, accordingly, was opposed to needlessly irritating 
the sensitive pride of the South by affixing the Wilmot 
Proviso to the organizing law. Mr. Mann, on the con- 
trary, labored to show that slavery might enter these 
regions and thus ultimately create additional slave- 
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holding States. At the end of the first decade of 
years following, as again, at the end of a quarter of 
a century, the state of settlement and population in 
these regions closed the question in controversy, by 
fact more conclusive than any cenjecture. Colorado, 
at that time included within the undefined limits of 
the Territory of New Mexico, has at last been erected 
into a State. But that part of the national domain, 
as was also the case with Kansas and Nebraska, lay 
north of the ‘‘Missouri Compromise’’ line; by which 
situation it was guaranteed to freedom forever. The 
Missouri Compromise was, afterward, unwisely, not 
to say faithlessly, disturbed. But this happened in 
contravention of those principles of State honor, in 
obedience to which it was that Webster felt himself 
bound as Senator to abide by the compact with Texas. 
Had Webster lived, it is not attributing too much to 
his probable influence to say that the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, that great breach of legislative faith, that well- | 
nigh fatal blow to the national peace and prosperity, 
could not have been passed. 

But Webster’s hypothetical declaration of willing- 
ness to execute a solemn State contract (the one en- 
tered into with Texas) in good faith, although it 
looked to a very remote and problematical future, is 
one of the chief topics on which his antagonists used 
to build, to convict him of contradicting himself. Let 
us see with how much success. 

It is not worth while to give time to Mr. Mann’s 
general argument. It is a tissue of fine-spun special 
pleading, half pettifoggery, and half pedagoguery. 
He discusses affairs of State with the breadth of view 
appropriate to practise in a justice’s court. It is only 
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with the inconsistencies which Mr. Mann claims to dis- 
cover in Mr. Webster’s utterances that we need now 
concern ourselves. I am fully persuaded, that no 
candid and intelligent man could comprehensively and 
minutely explore the field of inquiry, without receiv- 
ing an impression, that would deepen with every step 
of progress made, of the really remarkable congruity 
and harmony prevailing, from first to last, through 
all the different parts of Webster’s life. 

Webster’s peculiarity was always to act under a 
sense of responsibility. For this reason, whether in 
opposition or in power, whether haranguing a partisan 
political assembly from the platform, speaking from 
his place in the Senate, or writing State papers as See- 
retary of State, wherever he was, and whatever his 
capacity, he never forgot himself. ‘‘Have I said any- 
thing unworthy of Daniel Webster?’’ he asked, from 
his dying bed, recovering from a moment’s loss of self- 
consciousness. This question, during life, he seemed 
constantly to be asking himself. Of course, it would be 
foolish to affirm that no apparent slight discords, here 
and there, might be found in the harmonious tenor of 
his public acts; but this, it would be safe to say, that 
if there is any American statesman the record of 
whose public life has more of a nobly epic unity of 
conception, as a whole, and more of a singular micro- 
scopic proportion and perfection in its parts, than has 
Daniel Webster’s, then it would be a highly useful 
service to this generation to have that better example 
pointed out. Charles Sumner is not such an example; 
for, however consistent with himself he was, through- 
out his -publie life, Sumner was not a statesman, but 
simply a moral reformer and political sentimentalist, 
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occupying the place of a statesman. To Daniel Web- 
ster is justly due the praise of lifelong political con- 
sistency, such as, though doubtless not quite absolutely 
perfect, could have come only from a far-forecasting 
wisdom of statesmanship, guided and guarded by high- 
hearted fidelity to principle. His life was a benedic- 
tion to his countrymen, which, for their own sake, 
quite as much as for his, it behooves them to appre- 
ciate. 

Webster opposed the annexation of Texas, but, not- 
withstanding his efforts against it, the annexation 
project succeeded. It succeeded by the votes of North- 
ern men, who then immediately became pioneer ‘‘ Free 
Soilers,’’ that is, political abolitionists. The consum- 
mating act took the form of a series of joint resolu- 
tions on the part of Congress, sealing a compact with 
the previously independent Republic of Texas. One 
feature of the compact was this: 

‘‘New States of convenient size, not exceeding four 
in number, in addition to said State of Texas, and 
having sufficient population, may hereafter, by the 
consent of the said State, be formed out of the ter- 
ritory thereof, which shall be entitled to admission 
under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. And 
such States as may be formed out of that portion of 
said territory lying south of 36° 30’ north latitude, 
commonly known as the Missouri Compromise line, 
shall be admitted into the Union with or without 
slavery, as the people of each State asking admission 
may desire; and in such State or States as shall be 
formed out of said territory north of said Missouri 
Compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude 
(except for crime) shall be prohibited.’’ 
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There can be no mistake as to the meaning of this 
language. The language means that on motion of the 
people of Texas assented to by that commonwealth, 
new States might be formed out of the territory within 
its boundaries. Congress binds itself thereupon to 
admit such States under the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, with or without slavery, as their inhab- 
itants may elect. Such States, however, must be south 
at the Missouri Compromise line, and they must have 

““sufficient’’ population. Texas, on the one hand, does 
not oblige herself to create the new States, but Con- 
gress, on the other, does oblige itself to admit them if 
created. Congress, however, implicitly reserves to 
itself the right of judging whether the population 
were sufficient. Now, in his Seventh of March speech, 
Mr. Webster, as befitted his capacity of statesman, 
very guardedly, but very firmly, expressed himself in 
favor of fulfilling the solemn State obligation thus 
created. It was a remote and contingent matter, but, 
hypothetically, Webster subscribed his name, and his 
fame, and his authority—to what? Why, to the ob- 
servance of governmental honor and good faith. That 
was the whole of it. The fact of annexation, against 
Webster’s efforts, was now fully accomplished; it was 
past and complete. Webster thought that statesman- 
ship and State morality alike were concerned in recog- 
nizing it accordingly. Is such a view of the fact, ac- 
complished, at all oppugnant to his previously urged 
objections to the accomplishing of the fact? 
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VI 


Ir will fairly illustrate the intelligence and candor 
with which the distempering spirit of anti-slavery agi- 
tation stimulated Webster’s opponents to treat his 
course, if I mention how, to show inconsistency on 
Webster’s part, Mr. Mann quoted, from a speech of 
his (Webster’s) delivered in 1845, the following pas- 
sage (if I should reproduce the style of printing with 
which this intense gentleman essayed, through italics, 
capital letters, ete., to enforce his criticism, readers 
would wonder; but they would probably agree that 
such criticism as was Mr. Mann’s in this case needed 
all the force to be derived from the resources of the 
printer’s art) : ‘‘It is thought [thus Mr. Mann quotes 
from the Webster of 1845 with a view to convicting 
of inconsistency the Webster of 1850], it is an idea I 
do not say how well founded, that there may yet be a 
hope for resistance to the consummation of the act of 
annexation. I can only say for one, that if it should 
fall to my lot to have a vote on such a question, and I 
vote for the admission into this Union of any State 
with a constitution which prohibits even the Legisla- 
ture from ever setting the bondmen free, I shall never 
show my head again, depend upon it, in Faneuil 
Hall.’’ (Letters and Speeches, Horace Mann, pp. 
268, 269.) 

The point is, Does the foregoing citation clash with 
anything said by Webster in his Seventh of March 
speech? In that speech, Webster said that he would 
feel bound, in a certain distant and very improbable 
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contingeney—a contingency not, however, so charac- 
terized by him then, for very obvious reasons—to vote 
for the fulfilment of the plighted faith of the nation 
in permitting new slave States to be carved out of 
Texas and brought into the Federal Union. This was 
after the fact of annexation was complete with all its 
conditions. Accompanying the declaration was a 
frank and significant intimation that some discretion 
in the matter might be regarded as still reserved to 
Congress, by the effect of the clause, ‘‘with sufficient 
population.’’ What population ought, in such a case, 
to be considered ‘‘sufficient,’’ was justly, he thought, 
an open question for future consideration. In point of 
fact, the prospects of population in Texas, as regards 
character, increase, and distribution, were at that time 
such as really to promise for the project of partition 
an indefinite postponement. This consideration it was 
entirely proper for a statesman to be influenced by, as 
it was also entirely proper for him not to proclaim it, 
since proclamation of it would, needlessly, have counter- 
worked the immediate practical aim had in view of 
pacifying the South. Good faith required that Web- 
ster should, when occasion arose, act as on the seventh 
of March, 1850, he said he would act, and wise policy 
equally required him, on that day, to say that he 
would so act. Between this declaration of his and that 
passage from a previous utterance of Webster’s which 
Mr. Mann quotes, kindling from italics to small eap- 
itals, and flaming out in the full conflagration of large 
capitals at the end, in his eagerness to indicate its 
startling significance—between these two expressions, 
I say, there exists not the smallest discrepancy. In 
the earlier speech, Mr. Webster, using cireumspection, 
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as he habitually did, premises that it was an idea of 
doubtful foundation in fact, the idea of its being then 
yet possible to prevent the full and final accomplish- 
ment of the annexing scheme. With this preface he 
proceeds to say that if it should fall to his lot still to 
have a vote on the annexation he would not favor it. 
What inconsistency is there between resolving, on the 
one hand, not to vote for annexation while annexation 
was in process, and resolving, on the other hand, to 
carry out the pledge of the Government implied in the 
act of annexation, when annexation was a fact? As 
long before as 1830, in his reply to Hayne, Mr. Web- 
ster had used the following language: ‘‘And there is 
another sort [of consistency], to which I lay as little 
[claim], and that is, a kind of consistency by which 
persons feel themselves as much bound to oppose a 
proposition, after it has become a law of the land, as 
before.’’ (Vol. 111., 306.) What was his course now 
but practical adhesion to his principle? 

Of a quite similar character are all the charges of 
inconsistency brought against Mr. Webster in the 
matter of the compromise measures of 1850. It is 
tedious to go through with them and show their 
groundlessness. 

It was smartly replied to Webster’s impressive dec- 
laration about the needlessness of ‘‘reenacting the will 
of God,’’ that precisely the will of God, and that will 
alone, it was right to reenact. A true enough state- 
ment, if not very profound, when understood in its 
just application. But, so far from confuting Mr. 
Webster’s remark, it did not even meet his remark; 
for the simple reason that what he said was affirmed in 
one sphere, while what his opponents said was affirmed 
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in another. Obviously, human legislation should con- 
form to God’s will in morals. But, not less obviously, 
God’s will in physics may safely he left to take care 
of itself.’ It is not necessary to have an act of Con- 
gress requiring water to run down hill, and the open 
polar sea might very well be left without the Wilmot 
Provise—at least, till somebody finds such a sea. 
Webster thought, or claimed to think, that much the 
same thing was true of New Mexico. If he did think 
so, there was no substantial inconsistency in his 
waiving the legal form of exclusion. 

The purely sophistical reply thus disposed of to Mr. 
Webster’s famous expression was just: suited to cap- 
tivate the sentimental moral reformers who at. this 
time were crowded, and were crowding, forward into 
the place, and opportunity, and responsibility, of 
statesmen. I do not suppose the sophistry was orig- 
inally put forth with conscious dishonesty. Its first 
framer was probably its first dupe. His moral eager- 
ness very likely began by confusing his reason, and 
ended, in reaction, by confusing his moral sense itself. 
The reply is a good specimen of the smart expression, 
the moral intensity, and, withal, the intellectual nar- 
rowness, with which the school of right-meaning, but 
miscarrying, philanthropists and reformers opened the 
well-nigh fatal, and yet, in part, morally admirable, 
era of sentimentalism, which was so slow in coming to 
its close, in American politics. The contrast between 
Mr. Horace Mann, for example, and Mr. Webster, is 
the contrast between a small and intense soul, not 
meaning to be dishonest, and a soul large enough and 
calm enough to be in no danger of being dishonest. 
Webster died, and political sentimentalism got the 
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majority. We congratulated ourselves a good deal on 
the result, but, during many years following we found 
the result not altogether satisfactory, after all. In 
the course of fifty years more, we shall see, perhaps. 
The appalling discharge, in the political sky, of cor- 
ruptions, and frauds, and misdemeanors, like a 
meteoric shower, through which, during almost the 
space of one whole generation, our national orbit car- 
ried us, was only one of the lesser sequele of that civil 
war which Daniel Webster foresaw and forefended, 
but which the statesmanship that succeeded to his first 
madly invoked, and then deprecated in vain. 

Webster spoke noble words, that rang through the 
world, concerning the power of public opinion, and in 
praise of freedom of the press and of speech. Because 
afterward he exhorted his countrymen to suppress 
mischievous agitation, of course not by any process of 
law, but by exercising self-control, and by applying 
the wholesome restraint of public opinion, he was 
charged with inconsistency and with recreancy to 
freedom. He treated his colleagues in the Senate with 
considerate respect, smoothing the asperities of debate 
with such comities of complimentary allusion to op- 
ponents as are usual among gentlemen in deliberative 
bodies. He did this in his Seventh of March speech. 
For it, after seventeen years had elapsed, his memory 
was traduced in a degenerate number of the North 
American Review (of course, the reference here is to 
the North American Review, yet remaining a dignified 
quarterly of the antique type) by a writer whose tone 
contrasts with the traditional tone of that periodical, 
somewhat as the tone of our political leaders has re- 
cently contrasted with the tone which Webster brought 
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down to us from the days of Washington, but which 
seemed, after Webster, to be immediately lost in the 
discords of ‘‘an age too late.’’ This writer says: 

‘“He went down upon the knees of his soul, and 
paid base homage to his own and his country’s ir- 
reconcilable foes. . . . How those men must have 
chuckled among themselves when they witnessed the 
willing degradation of this man, who should have ar- 
raigned them before) ALS country as the conscious 
enemies of its peace.’ 

And what is this painful newspaperish rhetoric 
about? Why, the following interlocutions, occurring 
in the Seventh of March speech: 

Mr. Wesster—‘‘ An honorable member (Calhoun), 
whose health does not allow him to be here to-day—’’ 

A SENATOR—“‘‘ He is here.’’ 

Mr. Wesster—‘‘I am very happy to hear that he 
is; may he long be here, and in the enjoyment of 
health to serve his country.’’ 

Mr. WessteR—‘‘ The honorable member did not dis- 
guise his conduct or his motives.’ 

Mr. CatHoun—‘‘ Never, never.”’ 

Mr. WessterR—‘‘ What he means he is very apt to 
say.’’ 

Mr. CaLHouN—‘‘ Always, always.’’ 

Mr. Wesster—‘‘ And I honor him for it.’’ 

It is this ‘‘billing and cooing,’’ as he elegantly terms 
it, between Webster and his distinguished colleague in 
the Senate, together with a complaisant allusion to 
Senator Mason, of illustrious ancestry, that rouses the 
indignant virtue of the patriot reviewer. Mr. Web- 
ster, it seems, could not be civil to his fellow senators, 
nor dispose them to patriotism by graceful and in- 
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spiring allusion to ancestral traditions, without pay- 
ing ‘‘base homage to his own and his country’s irre- 
concilable foes’’! A bear-garden must have been this 
man’s idea of a deliberative assembly. Such a style of 
criticism, appearing in such an organ of literature, 
seemed not a very reassuring sign of our progress in 
the political virtues. It is satisfactory, however, to be 
able to say, as I can do on excellent authority, that no 
less unquestioned an apostle of anti-slavery than Gov- 
ernor Andrew, the illustrious ‘‘War’’ Governor of 
Massachusetts, resented the insult of this article to 
Webster’s fame, by withdrawing his subscription to 
the Review, and giving the publisher his reason. 

This same North American Review writer points out 
what he characterizes as a ‘‘most palpable contradic- 
tion’’ in the Seventh of March speech. In one place 
of that speech Webster attributed the change from 
opposition to approval in Southern views of slavery to 
the sudden and rapid extension of cotton production. 
Previously to this extension, to give here Webster’s 
own language, quoted as if triumphantly against him 
by Mr. Parton (for Mr. James Parton was the writer 
of the article), ‘‘slavery [in the view of the South] 
was an evil, a blight, a scourge and a curse; now”’ it 
was ‘‘a cherished institution in that quarter; no evil 
and scourge, but a great religious, social, and moral 
blessing.’”’ So much for one side of Mr. Parton’s 
‘“‘most palpable contradiction’? on the part of Web- 
ster. Now for the other side. In a different place of 
that same Seventh of March speech, Webster, speaking 
of the operations of the Abolition Society, said: 
‘Well, what was the result? The bonds of the slaves 
were bound more firmly than before, their rivets were 
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more strongly fastened. Public opinion, which in Vir- 
ginia had begun to be exhibited against slavery, and 
was opening out for a discussion of the question, drew 
back, and shut itself up in its eastle.’’ It is in these 
two ways of accounting for the change in Southern 
views as to slavery that Mr. Parton finds his ‘‘most 
palpable contradiction.’’ In fact, there is, of course, 
here no contradiction at all. Two distinct causes con- 
curred to produce one complex effect. The complex 
effect produced was partly economic, and partly sen- 
timental. Economically, increased cotton cultivation 
made slavery seem to be profitable. Sentimentally, 
Abolitionist interference made slavery an institution 
to be cherished, whether profitable or not. 

‘— Very hard put to it were Webster’s enemies to find 
him inconsistent and self-contradictory. Webster’s 
consistency stands like a rock on the shore after the 
fretful waves are tired with beating upon it in vain. 
Some small fragments may have been loosened from 
the main mass, but its great bulk is as solid and serene 
as before. “It is said of Charles Sumner, that, return- 
ing, a young man, from travel abroad, he considered, 
in counsel with a friend, whether to join the Whig or 
the Democratic party. To infer, however, from this 
that Sumner was either dishonest or inconsistent, 
would be rash and unjust. His ruling motive was, 
always, opposition to slavery. By the consistency of 
his course with this motive, Charles Sumner should 
be judged. So judged, he will not be found wanting. 
It may well be supposed that, at the outset, he sin- 
cerely deliberated with which one of the great political 
parties he might more effectively act, to further the 
chosen aim of his life. Sumner’s aim, it need not be 
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doubted, was heroic and noble. Whether it was the 
most heroic and most noble, as, also, whether he sought 
it in the wisest way, are questions that here may be 
suffered to sleep. Still, it is but fair to concede him 
consistent and honest, if he was true to his aim. 
Webster’s aim was different. It is not necessary to 
raise, at this point, the question whether it was higher 
or lower than Sumner’s, or whether it was pursued 
with a better or a worse wisdom than his. The thing 
significant is, that Webster’s aim was different from 
Sumner’s. This, in comparing the two men, we must 
not cease to remember. While Sumner lived for the 
abolition of slavery, Webster lived for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. Judge Webster by the consistency 
of his course with this motive, and he no more than 
Sumner will be found wanting. 

In the absence of direct proof that Webster was in- 
sincere or inconsistent, why, it will be natural to ask, 
should any one have had the face to accuse him of 
inconsistency or insincerity? What motive was im- 
puted to Webster by his enemies for being, as they 
alleged that he was, untrue to truth or to himself? 
To this inquiry there could be but one answer: The 
motive imputed was selfishness. Webster, they say, 
wanted to be President. 
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VEE 


Tuts leads us to our third topic, the question, 

Did Webster act patriotically? 

Patriotically, that is, with reference to the compro- 
mise measures of 1850. As respects his previous life, 
patriotism is conceded to Webster. On the seventh 
of March, however, it is charged that he ‘‘fell’’—fell 
by ambition; his desire to be President proved too 
strong for his virtue. Let us candidly consider the 
charge. 

In the first place, suppose it granted that Webster 
wished to be President. This, it is urged, was a weak- 
ness. Well, suppose that, too, yielded. It was not yet 
a baseness. It was the last infirmity of noble mind. 
Nothing is made out to Webster’s discredit, except that 
he was human. The material point is untouched. 
What wrong thing did his weak wish lead him to do? 
The reply is prompt, It led him to seek Southern sup- 
port. Well, what was there wrong in that? If he 
was to be President at all, ought he not to have sought 
Southern support? Not to receive Southern support 
would have been to be President of a section of the 
country, and to enter a wedge for the riving of the 
Union. True patriotism, Websterian patriotism cer- 
tainly, required him to seek Southern support, if he 
sought to be President. The material point would still 
be, What wrong thing did he do to invite Southern 
support? The reply is, He did several wrong things. 
First, he offered to the South a fugitive slave law. 
Yes, but that offer was in the Constitution and in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, before it was in Web- 
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ster’s speech. He offered to the South nothing that 
was not clearly its due. He simply gave it its own. 
But he upheld a worse fugitive slave law than it was 
necessary or wise to have. Yes, he did; but, at the 
same time, he declared, before all men, that the law 
was different from what he would have chosen, and 
that it was, in its nature, subject to amendment. 
Meantime, he urged, it ought to be executed. Well, 
there was the Wilmot Proviso; he offered to waive that 
in application to New Mexico and Utah. This he un- 
doubtedly did; but in the same breath he explained 
that it was only because he thought slavery to be al- 
ready, in another way, more certainly excluded. What 
offer was this to the South, except an offer magnan- 
imously to forbear using superior numerical strength 
for insult to the weak, where to use it for protection 
to the strong was not needful? But he offered to 
divide Texas into additional States, to be devoted to 
slavery. Yes, Webster did, indeed, with great caution 
of statement, volunteer to say that, in a certain neces- 
sarily remote, and probably quite impossible, future 
contingency, distinctly described in a solemn legis- 
lative pledge of the national faith, he would vote for 
admitting new slaveholding States, formed out of 
Texas, when they should present themselves with suf- 
ficient population. In other words, he stood forward, 
as an honorable legislator should have done, and 
avowed himself ready to give to the South exactly what 
was nominated in the bond. With characteristic frank- 
ness and characteristic astuteness, he accompanied the 
avowal with a hint to the South that, in the word 
““sufficient,’’ was hidden a just reserve, that might 
prove to be of great value to freedom. 
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What else is charged against Webster for his 
Seventh of March speech? Nothing else worth par- 
ticular mention. On these grounds, almost exclusively, 
Webster’s defamers build their accusations against 
Webster’s patriotism. With such offers as these to 
the South, Webster hoped, they say, to buy Southern 
support. And at what cost? Why, at the cost of a 
perilous risk, the risk of losing the support of the 
North, capable of outvoting the South nearly two to 
one. What a desperate game! The South withheld 
its support—which simple fact is perhaps adequate 
confutation of the charge. At this, Webster wag un- 
doubtedly disappointed. In truth, he did not disguise 
his chagrin. But his chagrin was the chagrin of a 
patriot, and not that of a traitor. He was sorry, he 
said, to have a false chapter of history written. He 
believed that he had done the South justice, and he 
fully believed that justice would satisfy the South. 
It grieved him that the record should appear contrary 
to the fact, as he, perhaps too generously, assumed the 
fact to be. He probably hoped to see the South, by 
its action, convince the North that he had rightly rep- 
resented its opinion and feeling. His patriotism was, 
in this instance, too sanguine, but it was not, there- 
fore, the less noble nor the less saving. But the record, 
contrary or conformable to fact, is Webster’s true 
vindication. 

The truth is, Webster was conciliatery in temper, 
and tone, and expression, in his Seventh of March 
speech; but, in point of substantial advantage, he con- 
eeded nothing whatever to the South. He was kindly 
just, and that was all. He was fully warranted in 
saying, as he said, with his peculiar inimitable Web- 
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sterian emphasis, at Buffalo, in 1851: ‘‘If the South 
wish any concession from me, they will not get it; not 
one hairbreadth of it. If they come to my house for it, 
they will not find it, and the door will be shut; I con- 
cede nothing.’’ Remember, that Webster could not 
say one word in public that did not immediately make 
the circuit of the nation. He might as well have said 
these things in Charleston, as to have said them at 
Buffalo. The South read this speech, almost before 
the words ceased to burn from those fervent lips. And 
this, too, the South read, said in the same speech: ‘‘I 
am a Northern man. I was born at the North, edu- 
eated at the North, have lived all my days at the 
North. I know five hundred Northern men to one 
Southern man. My sympathies, all my sympathies, 
my love of liberty for all mankind of every color, are 
the same as yours. . . . You will find me true to the 
North, because all my sympathies are with the North. 
My affections, my children, my hopes, my everything, 
are with the North.’’ 

Let it be borne in mind that these things were said 
previously to the Presidential election, that they were 
said as-publicly as if they had been said in the Senate 
on the seventh of March, and that they were said to 
the South as much as to the North. And now, let 
candid men answer: What kind of bidding for South- 
ern votes is this? What kind of subserviency to the 
South? Let our young men read the whole speech, 
and judge for themselves whether it was made by a 
patriot, or by a poltroon—judge for themselves 
whether a vast concourse of people stood two hours 
on a spring day, unsheltered, in a drenching rain, to 
let a hoary renegade of seventy years, unsheltered 
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like themselves, though in feeble health, debauch their 
conscience, and stultify their common sense! 

It may well be doubted if a statesman was ever 
placed in circumstances to undergo a severer test of 
the temper of his patriotism, than that which Web- 
ster underwent in 1850. Imagine the situation. 
North and South were balanced against each other, 
like the stem and the stern of a great ship resting by 
her middle on a reef. The waves rocked the vessel of 
state and threatened to break her in two amidships. 
The utmost strain that she seemed able to bear was 
wrenching her already, and still the storm increased. 
Every moment she seemed about to go asunder. There 
was one hope of safety. That hope lay in measures 
of compromise. But a Northern statesman might well 
have said to himself: ‘My section will not approve 
such measures. True, there is no other salvation. But 
that salvation the North will never accept. My vote 
should not be wanting; but of what use will be my 
vote, if that for which I vote is spurned by my con- 
stituents? I shall merely damn myself in the opinion 
of those who, after the inevitable breach shall have 
come, must thenceforward be my countrymen. The 
breach I shall not avert. My country is ruined, what- 
ever I do, but why should I needlessly ruin myself? 
I will not vote for these measures.’ This would have 
been perfectly natural language for a statesman in 
Webster’s situation to use. But Webster did not use 
it. He had no wish or thought to survive his country. 
“‘T have a part to act, not for my own security or 
gafety,’’ such is his lofty and pathetic language of 
the seventh of March; ‘‘for I am looking out for no 
fragment on which to float away from the wreck, if 
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wreck there must be; but for the good of the whole 
and the preservation of all, and there is that which 
will keep me to my duty during the struggle, whether 
the sun and the stars shall appear or shall not appear 
for many days. I speak to-day for the preservation 
of the Union. . . . These are the motives and the sole 
motives that influence me, in the wish to communicate 
my opinions to the Senate and the country.”’ 

But Webster saw, no one more plainly, the course 
that mere consulting of his own safety would recom- 
mend. ‘‘Suppose,’’ he says, in his Buffalo speech— 
“‘suppose I had taken such a course. How could I be 
blamed for it? Was I not a Northern man? Did I 
not know Massachusetts feelings and prejudices? But 
what of that? I am an American. I was made a 
whole man, and I did not mean to make myself half 
@ one.”’ 

But Webster’s high fidelity was but half, it was 
hardly half of the great round of his patriotism. To 
be hopeful is, sometimes, almost more than to be 
simply true. And the hope which, through every ex- 
treme of her fortune, Webster held on behalf of his 
country, was, in 1850, perhaps greater and more diffi- 
cult patriotism than was his mere stark fidelity. He 
spoke in the Senate to save his country, and then he 
resolved upon the Herculean labor of persuading his 
countrymen to let their country be saved. He ac- 
complished both tasks, but he perished in accomplish- 
ing them. He faced two perils and did not blench. 
He faced the peril of being rejected politically, as he 
was, and he faced the peril of being written into 
literature, as he has been, a traitor to liberty. It was 
a vast effort of patriotism to be proposed to a man, 
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every pulse of whose blood beat for humanity and for 
freedom, that, for the sake of his country, he should 
consent to appear in the vivid, but wronging, literary 
portraiture of his time, a recreant to the cause of free- 
dom, and a traitor to the cause of humanity. This 
effort of patriotism Webster recognized as proposed 
to himself—proposed, while it was yet uncertain 
whether there would be a future generation of his 
countrymen to redress his outraged fame. But Web- 
ster did not shrink. Theodore Parker notes it of Web- 
ster, that, on the morning of the seventh of March, 
he said to a fellow Senator, ‘‘I have my doubts that 
the speech I am going to make will ruin me.’’ To a 
clergyman, afterward, he said, ‘‘It seemed to me, at 
the time, that the country demanded a human victim, 
and I saw no reason why the victim should not be 
myself.’’ ‘‘Mr. Webster’s manner evinced such sin- 
cerity and deep patriotic disinterestedness that he 
[the clergyman] was moved to tears, which do not 
cease to start at’ every recollection of the interview.’’* 

I have seemed to concede that Daniel Webster in- 
dulged the desire to be President. It is certainly true 
that he did. From the principles of human nature in 
general, it is safe to conclude, also, that his motives 
in the desire were not entirely unselfish. Beyond 
doubt, he was ambitious. But to doubt, on the other 
hand, that his motives, even in his ambition, were to 
a still greater degree unselfish, than selfish, would be 
blindness to the true character of Daniel Webster as 
an individual man. It was his instinct and his habit 
to identify himself with his country ; but this does not 
mean that he identified his country with himself. He 


* Note to Dr. Nehemiah Adams’s Funeral Discourse on Webster. 
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desired, first, to make his country ever more glorious 
than she was, and, secondary, subordinate, inseparable, 
was his desire to be glorified himself in his country. 
His patriotism may not have been perfectly pure. It 
probably was not. But that a purer patriotism than 
Daniel Webster’s ever burned in any human breast, 
it would be venturesome to maintain. He had an ex- 
traordinary travailing sense of vicarious responsibil- 
ity on behalf of his country—its good behavior and its 
permanent well-being. He thought that he could serve 
her, and he wanted to serve her. To serve her most 
effectually, place was much. Men say, ‘He ought to 
have been satisfied. It was more to be Webster than 
it was to be President.’ This is true. Webster could 
magnify the office of President far beyond the measure 
to which the office of President could magnify him. 
And if all were now said, then, undoubtedly, Web- 
ster’s wish to be President would have to be counted 
a weakness—weakness venial, indeed, but weakness 
still. But all is not said. To be President would not 
have made Webster a greater patriot, a greater states- 
man, a greater orator, than he already was; but it 
would have enabled him to confer immensely greater 
benefits upon his country. 

It is a mistake, and a mischievous mistake, to sup- 
pose that we lose nothing, as a nation, by having a 
vulgar man, or an indifferent man, or, indeed, any 
man less good than the best, for President. The 
Presidency is not merely a name, it is a thing. It is, 
in fact as well as in name, the chief place of power 
and service at the disposal of the American people. 
The President’s character determines the tone of his 
whole administration. The Cabinet are his choice and 
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his appointment. Directly, or indirectly, every de- 
partment of affairs, from the highest official to the 
humblest, feels the hand of the President. It is an 
incalculable misfortune to the nation to elect an in- 
ferior man to the place. Imagine the difference that 
it might have made to this people, if Webster had sur- 
vived to be President, in the place of Franklin Pierce. 
It was, therefore, no baseness; it was not, necessarily, 
even a mere weakness; it may have been chiefly, I be- 
lieve it was chiefly, true patriotism in Daniel Web- 
ster, to desire to be President. A man may possibly 
be timid and selfish, as much as modest, in abdicating, 
or declining, or avoiding, arduous responsibility. On 
the other hand, a man may possibly be unselfish and 
generous, even more than ambitious and greedy, in 
seeking responsible place. There was no other posi- 
tion possible to Daniel Webster, in which he could be 
so serviceable to the country, as in the position of 
President. So much power of initiative on the one 
hand, so much power of obstruction and repression on 
the other; so much power from the inertia, on the one 
hand, of mere dulness or feebleness, or, on the other, of 
mere personal force and penetration; so much power, 
on the one hand, from foolish choice of administrative 
subordinates, or, on the other, from wise; so much 
power for evil from the contempt toward him inspired 
by obvious viciousness or incapacity on his part; so 
much power for good from the confidence in him in- 
spired by virtue and ability on his part—so much 
power, in short, of so many kinds, belongs to the Pres- 
ident apart from the man, that can not belong to the 
man apart from the President, that Webster, who had 
known Presidents and who knew himself, may well be 
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forgiven for wishing that he could work on behalf of 
his country with the long leverage in his favor that 
the chief magistracy of the republic, playing on the 
whole stability of the State for its fulerum, would 
have given him. The administration of President 
Roosevelt furnishes a striking, an almost spectacular, 
proof and illustration of what just now has been said. 

It must, of course, remain always a somewhat barren 
matter of mere differing opinion, as to what motives, 
how mingled, actuated Webster’s public life. It is 
difficult, however, and it would seem not very mag- 
nanimous, to read the record of how he acted, both in 
the popular eye, and in the eye of confidential friend- 
ship, during forty conspicuous and strenuous years, 
and believe that he was other than patriotic. More 
difficult still—one might confidently challenge the 
generous and enlightened young American public of 
to-day, to try the experiment—more difficult still it 
would prove, to begin, without prepossession, and read 
the printed volumes of his eloquence, and not take the 
irresistible impression that here spoke a man to whom 
sordid aims were strange, abhorrent, impossible. Let 
us do as Webster himself did when any one spoke 
slightingly in his presence of John Milton’s poetry. 
He would take down ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ and read a 
passage of the poem aloud. If they ery down Daniel 
Webster to you, read him and say, ‘This man, not a 
patriot? Credat Judewus.’ Webster’s printed works 
are the sufficient vindication of the patriotism of 
Webster. 

If we have now saved to ourselves the right to hold 
by Daniel Webster as, upon the whole, an honest, a 
consistent, and- a patriotic man, it is of less conse- 
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quence that we make him out also a wise statesman. 
But that question comes next in order, forming our 
fourth topic. 


VIII 


Dw Webster act wisely ? 

Practical wisdom consists, first, in choosing good 
ends, and then in seeking those ends by good means. 
The end that Webster chose was the preservation of 
the Union. Was this a good end for American states- 
manship? If it was not, then certainly Webster failed 
as a statesman; for, to the preservation of the Union, 
he dedicated and devoted his public life. 

It has sometimes been urged against the statesman- 
like genius and achievement of Webster that he never 
originated any great measures of state. Let this be 
supposed true, to conclude thence that Webster was 
not a great statesman, would be seriously to mistake, 
by seriously over-confining, the true function of states- 
manship. Statesmanship is not’ always innovation— 
it is, indeed, quite as often conservation. The states- 
man watches the progress of public opinion, and 
adopts ideas into his system as fast as they are ripe 
and fit to be conserved. If he stimulates progress, 
otherwise than by the prompt, but not too prompt, 
recognition and adoption of the safe results of prog- 
ress accomplished, he ceases, so far, to be a statesman, 
and becomes a reformer. But the reformer is out of 
place, in the place of the statesman. The Union of 
the American States continued to be, during the whole 
of Webster’s career, a great good not yet certainly 
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assured. Besides this, it was a good, such, in its na- 
ture, as always to be somewhat remote from the pop- 
ular appreciation. It was, at once, a great education 
to affairs, a valuable lesson in political virtue (and 
political virtue in the last analysis is perhaps nothing 
more nor less than self-control), when the American 
community should be trained to perceive the ines- 
timable worth to them, in every way, of their Federal 
Union. To make this perception a national tradition 
required time. Mere continuance of the government 
was an indispensable condition. A half century, a 
decade of years, even a single year, was an incalculable 
gain to the cause of the Union. The people of the 
States; governments and peoples abroad, must become 
familiar with the Union as a fact. In comparison with 
this, everything else in American politics was insig- 
nificant. While inventive and enterprising statesmen 
in her councils were devising their experiments in 
policy, or were using the strength, yet untried, of the 
State as a purchase for the accomplishment of moral 
reforms, the State itself might crumble, and dissolve, 
and disappear, under the stress, like a fulerum of 
sand. If the people, if statesmen themselves, did not 
see this, why, then, the problem of true statesmanship 
for America did not therefore become the less neces- 
sary, but only the more difficult, to be solved. 
Webster, from his youth, took in the situation with 
something of the ken of a prophet. More. He bore 
his country on his conscience and his heart; in some- 
thing of the spirit of a father. His hope and his fear 
for the republic were, both of them, in the highest de- 
gree, helpful to save it. If his fear had not been 
balanced by his hope, he would have been an augur 
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of ill, contributing all the time to accomplish his own 
augury, by depressing the spirit of his countrymen. 
If his hope had not been balanced by his fear, he 
would have hurried the country on to its destiny, be- 
fore its destiny was ready for it in the womb of time. 
This was Seward’s mistake. Seward seemed not to 
lack breadth of view and reach of foresight. But his 
temperament was too sanguine. He trusted too much, 
and did not sufficiently provide. He was not, like 
Sumner, chiefly a reformer. But he introduced the 
unmeasured, and scarce measurable, forces of reform 
into politics before the time. He should have waited 
for the results of reform, finished and safe, and not 
have ventured to harness the unbridled forces of re- 
form, restless, and heady, and plunging, to the del- 
icately balanced and already swaying political ear. 
Sumner sought moral ends by political means. Seward 
sought political ends by moral means. Both men 
erred. Seward erred by too much buoyancy of polit- 
ical hope, unballasted with the grave sense of paternal 
responsibility. ‘‘Be it known, then,’’ said Seward, 
in that large oracular way which he affected, speaking 
in the Senate on the occasion of Clay’s death, in 1852 
—‘‘be it known, then, and I am sure that history will 
confirm the instruction, that conservatism was the in- 
terest of the nation and the responsibility of its rulers 
during the period in which he [Clay] flourished.’’ 
Seward was right in this. He was wrong only in as- 
suming that the period of just conservatism in Amer- 
ican politics was over. The State was not long enough 
out of its gristle to go safely through its predestined 
struggle with the Hydra. 

Webster, accordingly, sought to establish the Union 
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by keeping the Union established. It needed to grow 
strong by growing old. Time would compact it, if it 
would only stand to be compacted by time. Webster’s 
end was to preserve the Union. His means was to 
avert the strain that might rend it. If the strain 
could not be averted, then he at least would postpone 
the strain. To postpone it might be to avert it. This 
was Webster’s statesmanship—its end, and its means. 
A crisis threatened in 1830, again in 1832, once more 
in 1850, and Webster, each time, effected a postpone- 
ment. ‘Two more postponements, of like length with 
the last, would probably have averted the crisis alto- 
gether. It was not to be; but, meantime, the republic 
had grown strong enough to stand the inevitable strain. 
Then, 


Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus Dardanic.* 


So it looked, but her strength was proportioned to 
her days, and Dardania survived. 

In 1856, Mr. T. W. Higginson headed the list of 
signatures to a call for a convention to assemble at 
Worcester, with the ostensible object of considering 
measures for the dissolution of the Union (Life and 
Correspondence of Theodore Parker, II, pp. 191, ff.) 
The motives of the call, no doubt, were sincerely con- 
scientious. The subscribers ‘‘believed the existing 
Union to be a failure.’’ It was a movement in the in- 
terest of ‘“‘humanity’’ rather than of patriotism— 
humanity under the form of Abolition, a cause, how- 
ever, it is to be presumed, sincerely believed by the 
signers to be also, at the moment, the true paramount 
moral and political interest of the country. Still, 


————— ee eee 
* #neid I, 342. 
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the object was probably humanitarian directly, and 
indirectly patriotic. It is not unlikely, however, that, 
underneath the ostensible object of the movement was 
concealed a purpose, not dishonorable: though con- 
cealed, to strengthen the radical and progressive com- 
ponent, judged by the movers to be disproportionately 
feeble, in the polygon of political forces at that time 
acting upon the American community. The sentiment 
of union, it may be supposed, was calculated by these 
gentlemen to be stable enough to bear being made the 
point of support for a pry to help launch the cause of 
Abolition, still hanging, and too long, in the ways. I 
beg to disclaim imputing, by conjecture, any motives 
not consistent with honesty on the part of the signers 
to this call. The motive that I have ventured to guess 
for them is one that a philanthropic and, subor- 
dinately, patriotic man need not be ashamed to con- 
fess. It was consistent with honor, if it did violate 
wisdom. However these things may be, Theodore 
Parker addressed, on this occasion, to Mr. Higginson 
a letter, frankly disavowing any wish on his own part 
to see the Union dissolved. He used a homely but apt 
illustration, to set forth what he believed would un- 
questionably be the result of a conflict, if a conflict 
should occur, between the North and the South. The 
North, he said in substance, was a steer that weighed 
seventeen millions, and was weak only in the head and 
neck. The South, on the contrary, while strong in 
these parts, was weak in the whole hind-quarters, 
weighing but eleven millions in all. If the two steers 
should lock horns, it was but a question of avoirdupois 
which steer went into the ditch. 

In this rustic comparison, though its author was not 
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statesman to see it, lay the whole secret of wise states- 
manship respecting the sectional questions in differ- 
ence between the North and the South. The disparity 
of strength between the two sections was daily increas- 
ing. The census was in the way of settling the dispute 
by mere peaceful count of polls and dollars. The 
time was near when a shock of arms, should one 
occur, between the North and the South, would be so 
inevitably and so obviously certain in its issue, that 
a shock, provoked by the weaker party, would never 
take place. The South saw this, and the hotter- 
spirited among her sons were eager to precipitate a 
decision. Wise statesmen and patient patriots had 
but to wait. In 1850 they waited. Northern ex- 
tremists and Southern extremists were equally disap- 
pointed. The compromises of that year disgusted 
both parties alike. So affronted were the extreme party 
of the South, that the Senators of several Southern 
States (including Virginia) issued a solemn protest, 
which they sought, though vainly, to have spread out at 
large on the records of the Senate, inveighing against 
the injustice to the slaveholding interest involved in the 
compromise measures. When the extremists in both 
parties concerned in a measure of mutual settlement 
are dissatisfied together, it is pretty good evidence that 
neither party has got all the advantage. 

There is another aspect of the case, not less im- 
portant than the one already presented. Not only was 
the North, or, to name the cause in a way more ac- 
cordant with the Websterian spirit, not only was Free- 
dom, gaining every moment in ascendency of numbers 
and strength over slavery, but, what was of at least 
equal consequence, Freedom was every moment gain- 
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ing in unanimity and steadiness of purpose. In 1850, 
notwithstanding that the argument of avoirdupois was 
so clearly in favor of freedom, still that apparent ad- 
vantage was not quite to be trusted. Public opinion 
at the North was not yet solid and decisive enough for 
freedom. An attempt to use the majority would re- 
sult in dissolving the majority. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that a conflict joined in 1850 would 
have issued in immeasurable disaster, if not in irre- 
trievable ruin, to the cause alike of Union, of freedom, 
and of civilization. This, for yet another reason than 
the reasons thus far indicated. 

In an issue joined on the basis of opposition from 
the North to the compromise measures of 1850, free- 
dom would have suffered the incalculable disadvantage 
of being, technically and substantially, in the wrong. 
There were hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
the best and most patriotic citizens of the North who 
could never have been brought to support, by war, a 
construction of the Constitution so palpably against 
justice and common sense as that construction would 
be which should deny to the South the right of re- 
covering fugitive slaves. The men of 1861 saw this 
plainly enough, and hence those joint resolutions, 
repetitiously, solicitously, and even almost humbly, 
acknowledging this constitutional right of the South, 
which the readers of this paper have had the oppor- 
tunity to see. The revolt against coercion would have 
been almost as wide-spread at the North as at the 
South, if in 1850 the Government had attempted 
coercion on the principle of refusing to the slave- 
holding States the measure of justice contained in the 
compromises of that year. Disunion and anarchy, and 
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a cycle of unimaginably disastrous history would have 
been the certain result. 

But not only was it of the utmost moment to the 
best cause that the arbitrament of arms should be 
postponed till the right side was surely the superior, 
and till the right side was also surely and clearly the 
right; but it was of the utmost moment, besides, that 
the shock of violent conflict should, if possible, be 
wholly and ultimately avoided and averted. Peace 
without war was inestimably more precious than peace 
after war, won by means of war. There never was a 
case in which harmony was so needful to harmony. It 
would have been almost infinitely better for all of us 
that one section should never find out by experiment 
its own superior or its own inferior strength. The 
mischiefs of such a consciousness, mutually rife be- 
tween the two sections, were already great enough 
before they had embodied and obtruded themselves 
in a history of brute triumph on the one side, and of 
grinding discomfiture on the other, that could not be 
ignored. Those mischiefs, once so illustrated, became 
a long entail of sequel and tradition, the end and 
oblivion of which it was, and it even yet is, impossible 
to foresee. The memory and example will, indeed, 
always act as a terror to intimidate rebellion; but the 
same influence will, always, too, act as a damp to 
unsolder harmony, and to cool the ardors of patriotism. 
Did not the statesmanship of Webster and Clay do 
wisely to seek the continuous preservation of the 
Union, rather than to risk its restoration after the 
chances of disruption by war? 

As to Webster’s statesmanlike correctness of view 
respecting the necessity of applying the Wilmot 
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Proviso to New Mexico and Utah, a word will suffice. 
Ten peaceful years ensued after the organization of 
these Territories, during which time they were with- 
out legal protection against slavery. Within those 
peaceful years the population of New Mexico advanced 
from 0.29 (this decimal expression represents the 
average number of persons to a square mile) in 1850, 
to 0.36 in 1860. During the same period Texas ad- 
vanced from 0.77 to 2.20. The advance here credited 
to New Mexico, small as it may appear, appears, 
nevertheless, greater than it actually was. For, mean- 
time, Colorado and Arizona had been set off from 
her territory, and their percentage of increase was 
yet smaller than hers. 

The comparison thus instituted between New 
Mexico and the (then) slow-developing and near 
State of Texas may serve to show how much like- 
lihood existed of New Mexico’s becoming a slave- 
holding commonwealth. New Mexico attracted few, 
very few, settlers of any sort, and the settlers that she 
did attract were not slaveholders. There was never 
any danger of slavery’s establishing itself on her soil. 
The Wilmot Proviso was as needless in application to 
New Mexico as Webster represented it to be. Web- 
ster was approved to be wise on this point, as he was 
also indisputably sincere. 

It was, no doubt, a grave responsibility for Web- 
ster to assume, the responsibility of waiving the prin- 
ciple of slavery exclusion, in application to a territory 
the geography of which was so little known as was 
then the geography of New Mexico. Webster was well 
aware of the gravity of what he was doing. He did 
not arrive at his decision without anxious investiga- 
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tion and mature premeditation. He felt confident at 
length that he had reached a result that would stand 
the searching test of history. He was glad for the 
sake of his cause. I have before me a printed letter 
from a personal friend of Mr. Webster’s, who heard 
his Seventh of March speech, and who was with him in 
counsel the day before that speech was delivered. 
This gentleman bears witness to Webster’s declaration 
made then in the privacy of confidential intercourse, 
as afterward also, publicly, in the Senate and else- 
where, that he would not hesitate to stand by the Wil- 
mot Proviso for New Mexico if he thought that with- 
out it slavery could by any possibility enter the ter- 
ritory. This testimony would itself go far toward 
establishing Webster’s purity and consistency of pur- 
pose—as far, indeed, as, in the nature of the case, 
direct testimony could go. But to establish also his 
wisdom, years and history were needful. Their 
deposition is in, and Webster’s wisdom, in this matter, 
is Inexpugnably established. 

It may strengthen for some the argument for Web- 
ster’s statesmanlike sagacity and forecast in this mat- 
ter of dispensing with the Wilmot Proviso for New 
Mexico, in consequence of which he was so much 
maligned by his enemies, if citation be made from a 
significant speech delivered by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams in Congress just previously to the breaking 
out of the War. This speech is the utterance of a 
patriot and a statesman; the idiom in it of thought, 
and even of verbal expression, is singularly Web- 
sterian. Like Webster in 1850, Mr. Adams in 1861 
deprecates the folly of rushing into disunion and war 
for the sake of an ‘‘abstraction.’’ This, he declared, 
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the South was doing, when, at the hazard of violent 
conflict, it insisted upon direct constitutional recog- 
nition of the slaveholder’s right to take his slaves into 
the national territories. ‘‘The law of political econ- 
omy,’’ says Mr. Adams, ‘‘regulates this matter much 
better than any specific statute. It guides this 
species of labor to the most suitable place, and that 
place is not the territory of the United States.’’ Mr. 
Adams continues: 

““Now I would ask, how stands the fact? This ter- 
ritory has been organized more than ten years. It 
has been freely open to slaveholders with their slaves 
during all that period. Slavery has enjoyed all the 
protection that a government favorable to it in all its 
branches has been able to extend over it. The ter- 
ritorial organization has nursed the bantling by every 
artificial process, even to the concoction of a terrible 
slave code, which has but one obstacle to its exercise, 
and that is the absence of all desire to execute it, as 
well as the want of slaves to whom to apply it. . . 
New Mexico has now twenty-two slaves on the surface 
of over two hundred thousand square miles of her 
extent; and of these only twelve are domiciled; the 
remainder are but transient residents. New Mexico 
shows, then, at this moment, all that ten years of pro- 
tection of slavery has made her. She has a slave code 
and twelve slaves. . . . As this is all the territory 
left about which there is any contention between us, 
the Committee [of Thirty-three, of which Mr. Adams 
was member] came forward with an intermediate pro- 
posal to settle it once for all, by making it a State. 
This puts an end to further strife about prohibition 
or protection [of slavery]. . . . You have on your 
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side possession which, they say, makes nine points of 
the law. We have on ours the aridity of the surface 
unfavorable to all forms of agricultural labor and, 
therefore, unpropitious to slavery. . . . I, for one, 
am free to say I do not fear [the result]. And here 
let me quote a remark made to me personally on the 
subject, by one of the gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the committee. He objected to this proposition be- 
eause, he said, it put us both in false positions. I shall 
be censured at home for voting to admit a slave State, 
while he should meet with similar treatment for con- 
senting to admit another tree State.”’ 

We see thus that a sagacious original ‘‘Free Soil’’ 
leader, and a firm patriot, had become, in 1861, con- 
fident enough of Webster’s correctness in his views of 
ten years before about New Mexico and her manifest 
unescapable destiny of freedom, to be willing not only 
that the Territory should remain without the Wilmot 
Proviso to protect her against slavery, but that she 
should be admitted into the Union as a State, and this 
with a ‘‘slave code’’ on her escutcheon. Both Web- 
ster and Mr. Adams were justified by facts. Why now 
should Webster alone continue to be condemned in the 
unequal opinion of any? 

But let Webster have been thus conscientious, con- 
sistent, patriotic, wise, as it is here maintained that 
he was, does it follow that he was morally right? Is 
there not an absolute right and wrong in the world? 
And can not a man find something better worth 
swearing his faith to than country? Is not humanity 
more than native land? Is not justice greater than 
statesmanship ? 
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IX 


WE thus come to our final topic, the question, 

Did Webster act right? 

That is absolutely right in conduct which is right 
in view of all the circumstances. The nearest approach 
to absolute right in conduct that we can make is, 
probably, always short of the aim, for a reason of in- 
tellect, as well as for reasons of heart. We can not 
take all the circumstances into view. The most truly 
wise man is, by virtue of this character in him, most 
likely, other things being equal, to be morally right. 
Of two men, which one is the more conscientious, it is 
hopeless to inquire. But, of two men, which one is the 
wiser, this is fairly open to our search. We must 
consider the circumstances. 

Webster thought that all the chief goods to us as a 
nation were best obtainable through the Union. With 
the Union and Constitution established and preserved, 
he thought that every other political blessing was 
possible. He foresaw freedom prevalent at last 
throughout the nation as the peaceful result of the 
operation of moral forces. Webster perceived clearly 
what so many miss, the difference between the true 
function of the statesman and the true function of the 
moral reformer. He believed that to make government 
an enginery of diffusion and enforcement for moral 
sentiments, was to pervert government from its true 
aim, and, in the end, to injure by reaction that very 
cause of morality which was sought to be served. 
Statesmanship adopts and incorporates such results, 
in popular conviction on moral subjects, as legitimate 
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moral appliances have secured. To anticipate and re- 
place by political means the true office of moral re- 
form is an equal mistake in moral reform and in 
politics. Webster never thought otherwise than that 
slavery was a moral, political, social, and economical 
evil. That such was the unalterable nature of slavery 
he did not scruple to teach. But he would not legislate 
this doctrine, by way of teaching it, though he would 
teach it, and he did teach it, for the sake of making 
the legislation of it unnecessary. He never expected 
otherwise than that slavery would finally disappear 
from the country. He knew—as who that was exempt 
from the moral and intellectual obliquity incident to 
practical complication with slavery could fail to 
know ?—that the permanent union of free States with 
slave States was impossible. Such a union was like 
the binding together of the living and the dead. But 
it was evident enough that the forces of life were 
swiftly and surely gaining the ascendent over the 
forces of death. Freedom was winning and slavery 
was losing every day. And freedom was winning 
more, as slavery was also losing more, while the Union 
subsisted, than could be the case on either side if the 
Union should cease. To break up that Union would 
weaken freedom, and would strengthen slavery. The 
political Abolitionists, of whom Sumner may, without 
injustice, be named as representative, seemed to have 
won a great triumph for their cause, when emancipa- 
tion was proclaimed and effected. But, observe the 
conditions under which that apparent triumph was 
won. It was won solely through the force and per- 
sistency of the sentiment of union, which Daniel Web- 
ster, by eminence, had succeeded in instilling into the 
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understanding, and conscience, and heart of the Amer- 
ican people. 

How effectively this work of instilling had been 
done, it was left to Abraham Lincoln as it were mon- 
umentally to prove, by putting into that lucidly sim- 
ple form of expression of which he was remarkably 
the master, the principle that animated the struggle of 
the North to maintain the national integrity. In his 
memorable open letter to Horace Greeley, replying to 
the latter’s open challenge of his course as President, 
Lincoln used these words—words instinct with the 
authentic spirit of Daniel Webster, and showing the 
author of the historic Emancipation Proclamation to 
have been a patriot of exactly the Websterian type 
(the date is August 22, 1862) : 

‘*T would save the Union. . . . If there be those 
who would not save the Union unless they could at the 
same time save slavery, I do not agree with them. If 
there be those who would not save the Union unless 
they could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not 
agree with them. My paramount object in this strug- 
gle is to save the Union, and is not either to save or 
destroy slavery. If I could save the Union without 
freeing any slave, I would do it, and if I could save 
it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by freeing some, and leaving others alone, 
I would also do that. What I do about slavery and the 
eolored race, I do because I believe it helps to save 
the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I 
do not believe it would help to save the Union. I shall 
do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall believe 
doing more will help the cause.”’ 
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Without that sentiment of national union, diffused 
and popular, the decree of emancipation could never 
have been issued, or, issued, must perforce have re- 
mained brutum fulmen—or, less respectable still, the 
empty lightning of ridiculous demonstration, without 
the accompanying thunderbolt of even a formidable 
attempt at practical enforcement. Webster’s states- 
manship provided the fulerum which gave to Sum- 
ner’s reformatory force all the leverage that it had 
for exerting itself to effect the overthrow of slavery. 
If the fulerum planted by Webster had not stood, 
Sumner’s strength would have gone, simply and only, 
to split the Union, and not in the least to unsettle 
slavery. Indeed, with the Union divided, slavery 
would have been necessarily more cruel, more resistant, 
and more stable than before. The decree of emancipa- 
tion, and the fact of emancipation, often mistakenly 
credited to the Abolitionists, was far more truly the 
work of Webster than it was the work of the anti- 
slavery agitators. Emancipation was an incident of 
the war for the Union, as emancipation was sure, 
sooner or later, to have been a peaceful fruit of union 
if the war had been averted. 

But it may be asked, Was not a Sumner as neces- 
sary as a Webster to the final result which we enjoy 
of union and freedom? I answer, Political abolition- 
ism had no direct tendency but to divide the Union. 
It did not tend directly, at all, to put an end to slavery. 
Its direct tendency, however, was diverted by the in- 
terposition of a different force still stronger than 
itself. Because the sentiment of union intervened to 
resist the divisive force of political abolitionism, the 
thwarted urgency, persisting, suffered deflection, and, 
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compelled to cooperate with the force which encoun- 
tered and mastered it, in conjunction with that, 
effected the subversion of slavery. But the credit be- 
longs to the sentiment of union, and not to the sen- 
timent of political abolition. It is a factitious renown 
which the political abolitionsts have, for a short time, 
been enjoying—that of being the emancipators of 
American bondmen. The renown belongs, of right, 
to those statesmen who taught us to prize the Union. 

But union, rather than abolition, was the true chief 
moral, as well as political, good of this nation; for 
reasons that may be briefly thus summarized: Union 
was the means to ultimate abolition, while political 
abolition was the means to ultimate and permanent 
disunion. If disunion could have been secured by 
any peaceful measures, slavery in the South would 
have remained intact, and have been no less alert and 
jealous than before. The two separated republics, 
supposing two republics to have been formed, would 
have remained in the same local juxtaposition. Slaves 
would have been no less likely to attempt escape. At- 
tempt at recovery would have been as_ inevitable. 
There would have been an undiminished disposition 
to resist recapture. The result would have been this 
inexorable alternative, either, first, a treaty stipula- 
tion between the two republics for extradition of 
fugitive slaves, and so a fugitive slave law in effect, 
like that which even liberty-loving England, through 
her Admiralty Court, administers to this day—at 
least did administer till very lately; or, secondly, 
border incursions, and, by consequence, a chronic 
state of war. The first branch of the alternative would 
be no gain for freedom; and the second branch would 
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involve consequences of bane to every conceivable 
human interest, not to be contemplated as having been 
escaped without an outcry of thankfulness; not to be 
contemplated as imminent without a shudder of 
horror. 

It is a favorite mode, with some, of explaining the 
origin of our civil war, to say that Northern repre- 
sentatives in Congress manifested so craven a spirit 
of compliance with the insolent demands of the slave- 
holding interest as to mislead men of the South into 
believing that they had only to bluster and menace 
sufficiently and they could wrest whatever they pleased 
from the sordid fears of the North. That there was, 
indeed, on the part of the South, some such misun- 
derstanding of the real character and temper of the 
North, is undoubtedly true. Similarly true is it that 
the North, too, misunderstood the real character and 
temper of the South. The misunderstanding was 
mutual and equal. The spirit of the South was not all 
empty bravado. The spirit of the North was not all 
pusillanimous subserviency. The blusterers, on both 
sides, were alike disappointed. It was not just a game 
of bluff, after all. Those who thought that it was, and 
who bragged and threatened recklessly to win it, those 
were the real makers of the mischief. Statesmen, of 
the one part as well as of the other, who comprehended 
the situation and tried to devise terms of composition 
—these were the true wise friends of the country.’ 

There were some at the South, as there were some 
at the North, who wanted disunion, at any hazard. 
Southern unconditional disunionists might be actuated 
by narrow motives of personal selfishness. They would 
themselves be, relatively, somewhat more important, as 
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members of a small commonwealth, than they could 
hope to be as members of a great continental republic. 
To be the first man in South Carolina was better, in 
the view of such, than to be the second man in the 
United States. Northern unconditional disunionists 
were actuated by the desire to see slavery overthrown, 
or, failing that, to rid themselves of supposed re- 
sponsibility for its continued existence, at whatever 
cost. At the opposite extreme of opinion from this, 
there were, both at the South and at the North, a few 
who, on the other hand, favored the preservation of 
the Union at any price. Between these two extreme 
sections of irreconcilably opposed opinion there was a 
great body of people, both at the South and at the 
North, who desired the Union, not indeed, at any price, 
but at a fair price, at the constitutional price. In 
numbers and in real weight of character, there is no 
doubt that this middle party, existing in both parts of 
the country, always greatly preponderated over the 
aggregate of the two parties of the extremes. It will 
permanently remain a shame to the practical states- 
manship of the country, during the period between 
1850 and 1861, that, in a condition of things such as 
has thus been described, the civil war should have 
been permitted to occur. It is hardly to be doubted 
that, if the really reasonable and moderate pro-slavery 
men of the South, had strictly habituated themselves 
to use the language of self-restraint which would have 
represented truly the actual state of their sentiment— 
the war might have been postponed, might even have 
been altogether averted. But because the temperate 
and constitutional opponents of slavery, at the North, 
in overweening trust of the strength of the ligaments 
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of union, allowed themselves, for the sake of tem- 
porary political or partisan advantage, to use ex- 
pressions which, when the crisis they thus uncon- 
sciously invoked arrived too soon, they were fain too 
late to withdraw or to modify—because this happened 
at the North, the well-disposed people of the South 
became at length reluctantly convinced that their 
municipal and social institutions were in real danger 
from the ascendency of the Republican party in the 
continuing Union. On the other hand, because the 
party at the South, who at heart cherished the Union 
above slavery, although unwilling as yet to give up 
slavery, or not knowing well how—because this sober 
and temperate party at the South suffered themselves 
to be drawn on into using language capable of being 
misrepresented at the North as meaning violent prop- 
agandism of slavery, there came at length to be a 
prevalent regretful conviction in the free States that 
freedom was unsafe against the encroachments of the 
slaveholding power. Thus did the two sections un- 
willingly on both sides swing into encounter, through 
mutual misunderstanding, engendered in consequence 
of the fact that partisanship had usurped the place of 
statesmanship in popular harangue and in legislative 
deliberation. We went to war for lack of WEBSTER 
and of men with the Websterian spirit. 

Willis (Nathaniel Parker Willis, a man of letters 
popular in his day), in one of those telling grotesque 
phrases of his in which he mingled so much mere way- 
wardness and so much real genius, spoke of ‘‘the 
Mississippi-ment of the public mind by the great 
Daniel—he and that river being,’’ he said, ‘‘the only 
streams that channel the continent from end to end 
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with one great headway of Union.’’ Such an influence 
as Willis thus attributed to Webster was just what 
we lacked in the crisis of 1861. There was no states- 
man then surviving whose public life was both long 
enough and large enough to overlap and splice the 
two separating eras of our national history. What 
Senator Crittenden effected, though he failed to effect 
what he hoped, shows the service which a sufficiently 
great man could then have rendered to his country. 
Seward was appealed to from all quarters to save the 
republic, appealed to from the South even more than 
from the North. The vast essential difference be- 
tween Seward and Webster, in point of personal mag- 
nitude, was never more conspicuous than by the con- 
trast of their conduct on the two occasions of 1850 
and 1861. In 1850, Seward was sanguine and radiant. 
The Union was impregnable, and his own function 
was simple and evident. He had only to front the 
future in the spirit of freedom and progress, and pro- 
claim his transcendent political gospel of the ‘‘higher 
law.’’* With much of the air, and with something, 
too, it is difficult to avoid imagining, of the secret 
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* “Transcendent” I call this doctrine, for transcendent in the general 
acceptance of it, it was. But the late Hon. E. Peshine Smith, of Roches- 
ter, New York, a personal and political friend of Mr. Seward’s, assured 
me, in private conversation, as from information received first-hand by 
him on the point, that the author himself of the famous word, which 
became such a rallying-cry for abolitionists, really meant by what he 
said about a “higher law,’’ when he used that expression in the Senate, 
exactly the same as Mr. Webster meant when he declared that the 
physical ordinances of God made slavery impossible in New Mexico. 
Seeing, however, that the people took up the expression in a moral, 
rather than in his own intended geographical, sense, Mr. Seward was 
fain to humor them and let them have their way with his words. The 
mere chance of 2 popular misunderstanding tacitly consented to by him 
thus put him in an attitude of apparent antagonism to Mr. Webster at 
@ point where he, in fact, was in perfect harmony with that statesman. 
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consciousness of a magician, he stood forth, as if in- 
wardly saying, ‘‘Thus I hurl My dazzling spells 
into the spongy air.’’ So our political Prospero 
demeaned himself in 1850. In 1861, Webster slept 
with the fathers, and Seward, haud passibus equis, 
had succeeded to a place, partially corresponding 
with Webster’s, of responsibility and power. What 
now is Seward’s behavior? In a set speech, full 
of mournful patriotic devotion to the Union, he, 
almost formally, abdicates his responsibility. This 
is the language used in the Senate, January 12, 
1861: ‘‘I think it will be wise to discard two prev- 
alent ideas or prejudices, namely, first, that the 
Union is to be saved by somebody in particular, and, 
secondly, that it is to be saved by some cunning and 
insincere compact of pacification. If I remember 
rightly, I said something like this now so long ago as 
1850.’’ That was, no doubt, Seward’s best. But how 
his best contrasted with Webster! On the seventh of 
March, 1850, Webster, ‘‘with grave aspect’’, con- 
trasting the cheerful optimism of Seward’s aspect, 
spoke ‘‘out of a solicitous and anxious heart’’ for the 
Union—but he stood in his lot, and he did not ab- 
dicate responsibility. 
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Ir would be difficult to overestimate the vicarious 
agony of spirit, with which a statesman like Webster 
would behold the two great sections of the Union see- 
sawing against each other across the hidden reef of a 
hopeless mutual misunderstanding, to break asunder, 
if they could, the noble Ship of State, in which they 
were themselves, with all their treasures of wealth and 
of affection, embarked. There was nothing that he 
could do but strive his utmost to undergird the vessel 
and to moderate the shipwrecking passion of parties. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, in 1861, speaking from his place 
in Congress, used this language: ‘‘So far from being 
constructed with any view to effect its object, that 
measure [the Fugitive Slave Law] has always seemed 
to me to have the appearance of being made purposely 
offensive, in order to insure its non-execution, so that 
- complaint against the free States might grow out 
of it.’’ (J italicize two words in order to call a passing 
attention to the exceedingly cautious way in which the 
imputation of dishonest motive is insinuated rather 
than directly made.) Now, of course, one of the 
many problems for practical statesmanship in 1850 
was to circumvent all the mischievous plots, whatever 
they might be, of the Southern disunionists. Sup- 
pose Mr. Adams’s guess to be right; what should have 
been done? Suppose it to be wrong; what should - 
have been done? Why, in either case, exactly what 
was done, namely, assume that those who demanded 
the Fugitive Slave Law as it was were acting in good 
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faith. To do otherwise would in either case have 
given a grievance, the very thing to be avoided. Then, - 
if it turned out upon experiment that the Fugitive 
Slave Law, demanded, on the one side, and conceded, 
on the other, did indeed defeat itself—why, there 
would be nothing, or next to nothing, lost to freedom, 
while time, at least, which was much, yes, and demon- 
stration, too, of conciliatory spirit, which was some- 
thing in addition, was gained to union. All patriotic, 
and, I may add, all philanthropic, and all moral, con- 
siderations conspired to urge the utmost possible con- 
cession on the part of the North to the demands of 
the South—especially if the South was not acting in 
good faith. The actual result of the compromise 
legislation confirms this view. The Fugitive Slave 
Law was faithfully executed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the complaints of the slaveholding 
States were thus effectually answered; while yet it 
was possible in 1861 for Mr. Adams to say, as he did 
say, in accordance with truth: ‘‘With us in Massa- 
chusetts, I am free to say that I think both the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850, and the Personal Liberty 
Law consequent upon it, are obsolete on the statute 
books. If we are quarreling about either or both, 
we make a ground of dispute out of a mere abstrac- 
tion.’’ 

The Fugitive Slave Law created anti-slavery sen- 
timent at the North by setting in conspicuous illus- 
tration the inherently cruel spirit of the system which 
demanded it, and it thus served the cause of freedom. 
It was executed, and yet very few slaves were re- 
turned under it to their masters. In short, it fulfilled 
a constitutional obligation, undoubtedly in an op- 
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pressive, but for that very reason, in a practically 
more harmless, way, though a way that yielded to 
the desire of the South, and, thus removing a griev- 
ance, earned eleven most important years for the 
cause of the Union. Were not these advantages well 
worth purchasing at the price of an ‘‘abstraction’’? 
In truth, the slaveholding States got very little else 
than ‘‘abstractions’’ by the compromise legislation 
of 1850, and that is why they found themselves dis- 
satisfied after all, and kept asking for more. Very 
likely, in part, it was insolence that actuated the 
Southern leaders, but it was, still more, desperation. 
The policy of Webster and Clay had been deeper and 
more forecasting, as well as more patriotic, than 
theirs. Southern extremists had, too, the forces of 
nature and providence against them. They lost con- 
tinually, and they could not but lose. If even the 
Crittenden Compromise had been accepted by the 
country in 1861, the result would hardly have been 
different. Freedom in the Union was assured of the 
future. To remove, therefore, from the reach of such 
as attempted to foment sedition, the grievance, what- 
ever it might be, which was necessary to the success 
of their attempt, this was the task to be accomplished 
—first in 1850, and afterward in 1861. In 1850 the 
grievance was removed. In 1861 the joint resolu- 
tions sought the same object. The effort then proved 
to be too late. The leaven had worked. The dis- 
turbance fomented was beyond the control of the 
fomenters. But it is not extravagant to say that if 
the political abolitionists of the North had spoken in 
the spirit of the Constitution from the first, and 
throughout, as they did indeed speak, but too late, in 
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1861, the indispensable conditions of fomentation for 
the disaffection of the South would have been want- 
ing. If they who, in 1861, spoke, as did Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, and substantially Mr. Seward, in 
the language and in the spirit of Daniel Webster in 
1850, had consistently maintained that tenor of ex- 
pression in the interval preceding, secession could 
never have got a majority at the South and the civil 
war could not have been precipitated. 

But some one may ask, Was not the civil war better 
than the perpetuation of slavery? I am ready to 
admit that it was. But no such alternative as war, 
or perpetuation of slavery, existed. It was not a 
question between the perpetuation of slavery and the 
abolition of slavery by war. It was a question be- 
tween a doubtful attempt at abolition of slavery by 
war and the sufferance of slavery for a time. Slavery 
was in the way of extinction by the inevitable oper- 
ation of the laws of political economy and of public 
opinion. It had already reached the utmost limits 
of territorial extension. In a frantic struggle for the 
only soil (the Territory of Kansas) still open to its 
possible entrance, a struggle joined under circum- 
stances of the utmost conceivable advantage for its 
triumph, slavery had signally demonstrated its own 
fatal imbecility, in comparison with freedom. For 
it failed. The end of its power had come. There 
was no future before it but a future of rapid and ac- 
celerated decay. It was an agony of patience for the 
country—only that, and slavery would disappear. 

Yes, it is replied, but, meantime, what of the poor 
slaves? Why, meantime the poor slaves must suffer. 
But also they would suffer meantime, if war oc- 
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curred, and perhaps, besides, their deliverance would 
be thereby not hastened, but retarded. 

Moreover, in any wise and balanced consideration 
of advantage, it is necessary to take into the account 
the misery of freemen, as well as the misery of slaves. 
No rational doubt can exist that, were it possible to 
estimate in numerical symbol the total amount of 
human misery in all quarters occasioned by the war, 
the sum would appear so large that slavery might 
have continued here, under the conditions which 
evidently impended, who would undertake to con- 
jecture how long? before accumulating misery enough 
to balance the equation. Let us be glad, let us be 
thankful, that we are rid of slavery. But let us not 
be foolish enough to take no thought of the cost. Per- 
haps there was possible a better way. To seek the 
possible better way was, at any rate, a just aim of 
experiment. And, certainly, if there was no other 
way whatever to be found, it was indispensable wis- 
dom to wait until that way, at least, was sure to be 
successful. 

Because, therefore, first, there was possibly a peace- 
ful way to our end, better than the way of war, 
and because, secondly, the way of war, if necessary 
at last, needed to be waited for, in order to be suc- 
cessful when it was taken; in view, I say, of both 
these reasons, the considerations herein presented 
compel us to decide that the course which Webster 
pursued in 1850 was, in the largest view, not merely 
wise, but right—that is, agreeable to the highest and 
widest morality. 

Respecting, then, Webster’s course of public con- 
duct in the matter of the compromises of 1850, as it 
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is for this that he still chiefly suffers in the popular 
esteem, so for this, I fully believe, he deserves our 
unmingled admiration and gratitude. There was 
some palliation for injustice on the part of abo- 
litionists toward Webster at a time when they pas- 
sionately believed that his vast influence was what 
chiefly obstructed their mischosen pathway of prog- 
ress for their cause. It was necessary, they in- 
stinctively felt, to destroy Webster’s ascendency over 
the judgment and conscience of the people, before 
they could hope effectively to further the ends which 
they honestly and ardently held to be first in im- 
portance for the good of humanity. In the passion 
of their conviction and zeal, they easily thought that 
. Webster really was the criminal man that, accord- 
ingly, they loudly pronounced him to be. The same 
eager spirit of anti-slavery championship could bring 
itself to accuse Chief Justice Taney of using the 
authority of the Supreme Court to decide and pro- 
claim that the negro had ‘‘no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect,’’ when the fact was that, 
in a humane and compassionate recital of the history 
of slavery in its connection with the formation of the 
Federal Constitution, that pure-minded magistrate 
had simply stated the public sentiment of Christen- 
dom to have been at that period such as to be truth- 
fully described in the language so calumniously mis- 
represented. It is not surprising that this same eager 
and intemperate spirit so freely sacrificed scruple in 
frantic efforts to make away with Webster by dis- 
crediting him before the people in almost any manner 
of misstatement concerning his motives that might 
promise to be effective for its end. 
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But the fight now is fought, and the victory some- 
how has been won. In the truce of anti-slavery strife 
that has happily succeeded at last, and with us be- 
come, it may be trusted, a perpetual peace, it is no 
longer excusable if we let the unjust reproach against 
Webster grow traditional and inveterate. 

But this can not happen. Posterity, at least, will 
not suffer it. However minded still may be the new 
American nation that now is, the new American 
nation that is soon to be will surely do him justice. 
His own great words come back. They seem chosen 
for our needs in speaking of him. We give the 
phrase a forward aspect, and we say of Webster, the 
future, at least, is secure. For his renown, is it not 
of the treasures of the whole country? The tree sent 
its top high, it spread its branches wide, but it can 
not fall, for it cast its roots deep. It sunk them clean 
through the globe. Let us apply Webster’s own mas- 
sive and magnificent expression: ‘‘No storm, not of 
force to break the orb, can overturn it.’’ It certainly 
is not less safe to stand than is the republic itself. 
Perhaps it is safer. 

What he spoke lives, while what was spoken against 
him perishes, and his own speech, in the end, will 
effectually defend him. Already the rage of defama- 
tion breaks and disperses itself, vainly beating against 
that monumental rock to his fame. ‘‘Their surging 
charges foam themselves away.’’ 
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When the storm has fully spent itself, when the 
fury is quite overpast, the candid weather will quickly 
drink up the drench of mist and of cloud that still 
stains it. Then Webster’s words will be seen, and. 
the speech of the seventh of March among them, 
standing there, like Mont Blanc, severe and serene, 
to attest, ‘“how silently!’’ but with none left to gain- 
say, the greatness of the man, the pureness of the 
patriot. 

But thus far to anticipate and not to anticipate 
farther would be scarce half to have guessed the 
recompense of acknowledgment that surely awaits 
Daniel Webster. History will sit down by and by to 
meditate his words, and, wisely comparing events, 
make up her final award. She then will perceive, 
and proclaim, that, not once nor twice, in an hour of 
darkness for his country, this man, not merely in 
barren wish and endeavor, but in fruitful force and 
accomplishment as well, stood forth sole, or without 
rival eminent, vindicator and savior of the republic. 
She will see, and she will say, that, especially in 1850, 
while many clear and pure spirits were accepting, 
amid applause, the glorious bribe of instant enroll- 
ment among ostensible and confessed defenders of 
liberty, one spirit was found—a spirit of grave and 
majestic mold, capable of putting this brilliant lure 
aside, to choose, almost alone, amid obloquy, and 
scorn, and loss, a different bribe —a bribe which 
turned sternly toward its chooser an obverse of re- 
jection for himself, but which bore, concealed from 
other less deeply-beholding eyes than his, a reverse of 
real eventual rescue for liberty, involved in neces- 
sary precedent redemption for his country. That 
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chief selected spirit’s name history will write in the 
name of Daniel Webster. Nor will she omit to point 
out that, in thus choosing bravely for country, he did 
not less choose wisely for liberty. 

But history will go farther. She will avouch that 
not even with death did Webster cease being savior 
to his country. It was Webster still, she will say, that 
saved us yet again in 1861. Illuminating her sober 
page with a picture of that sudden and splendid dis- 
play of patriotism which followed Fort Sumter, she 
will write under the representation her legend and 
her signature, ‘‘This is Daniel Webster.’’ I have 
pondered his words, she will say, I have studied his 
life, and this apparition is none other than he. Sleep- 
ing wakefully even in death for her sake, he harkened 
to hear the call of his country. He heard it in the 
guns of Fort Sumter. Resurgent at the sound, that 
solemn figure once more, and now for the last and the 
sufficing occasion, reappeared on the scene, standing 
visibly, during four perilous years, relieved in colossal 
strength and repose against her dark and troubled 
sky, the Jupiter Stator of his country. 

For that magnificent popular enthusiasm for the 
Union—an enthusiasm the like of which, for blended 
fury and intelligence enlisted on behalf of an idea, the 
world had never before beheld, this, as history will 
explain, was by no means the birth of a moment. 
Fort Sumter fired it, but it was otherwise fueled and 
prepared. Daniel Webster, by eminence, his whole 
life long had been continuously at work. Speech by 
speech, year after year, the great elemental process 
went on. These men might scoff, and those men 
might jeer, but none the less, through jeer and scoff, 
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the harried Titan kept steadily to his task. Three 
generations at least of his countrymen he impreg- 
nated, mind and conscience and heart, with the sen- 
timent of devotion to the Union. This, in great part, 
accounts for the irresistible popular uprising of 
eighteen hundred sixty-one. Thus was engendered 
and stored in the American character the matchless 
spirit of patriotism which slept till Fort Sumter, but 
which, with Fort Sumter, flamed out in that sudden, 
that august, that awful, illustration all over the loyal 
land. One flame—who forgets it?—one flame of in- 
dignation and wrath, like a joyful sword from its 
sheath, leaping forth, released at last from the patient 
but passionate heart of the people. That monster 
Union meeting, for example, in New York City on the 
twentieth of April, filling Union Square from side to 
side, and from end to end, with swaying surges of 
people—what was it, history will inquire, but Daniel 
Webster, come again, in endlessly multiplied count, 
but in scarce augmented volume of personal power. 

Such is certain to be the final sentence of history. 
And if history notes, as she will, that the generous 
desire of freedom for the slave—a desire bond of 
conscience before, in millions of hearts, but gloriously 
emancipate now, by the welcomed foretokenings of 
war—if history notes that this influence entered to 
heighten the noble passion of the hour, this influence, 
too, she will gratefully recognize to have been largely 
a fruit of the eloquence of Webster. 

Should some share, perchance, of this confident pre- 
diction fail, history at least must decide that, com- 
prehensively surveyed in its relation to the whole of 
his own life, and in its relation to the life of the re- 
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public, Webster’s part in the affairs of eighteen 
hundred fifty was the part of an honest, a consistent, 
a wise, and an upright, patriot and statesman. With 
this measure of justice, let me exhort my countrymen 
to make late haste to pacify now his indignant fame. 
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Very incomplete would be a vindication of Daniel 
Webster that did not take account of his private, as 
well as of his public, character. In both these two 
aspects of the man, he has been, in equal volume and 
with equal violence, assailed. 

I do not need to say that I undertake‘no setting up 
of Webster as a quite impeccable personage, whether 
considered in his public or in his private character. 
He had his faults like other men, and his virtues were 
not without their limitations. But it has become cus- 
tomary to put his faults and his limitations before the 
publie out of all proper subordinate proportion to his 
universally-admitted merit. His merit has been, and 
it continues to be, accounted very great, great, indeed, 
almost beyond any possible parallel, and his failings 
have been exaggerated into dimensions large enough 
to correspond. ‘‘Huge in his strength, huge in his 
weaknesses and faults’’ (as will be seen) is, for in- 
stance, Carl Schurz’s somewhat clumsy, and very lop- 
sided, equation for Webster. 

To do my part toward correcting this mistake and 
redressing this injustice, is the object of the present 
essay. If I in some measure succeed, I shall con- 
ceive myself to have so far accomplished a much- 
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needed and important service to the public. It can 
not but be of great diffusive benefit, to have the 
heritage of an illustrious example of public and 
private virtue restored to the enjoyment of those, the 
present generation and future generations alike, from 
whom it has been wrongfully wrested—worse, to 
whose incalculable injury, it has even been partly per- 
verted into an influence for positive evil. I invoke 
for my attempt the auxiliar good will of all those 
readers of mine who would be generously glad to have 
the attempt prove successful. 

In preceding pages I have dealt with Webster’s 
public character and conduct—especially, in fact al- 
most exclusively, with reference to that one crisis in 
his career as to which he has been supposed to be the 
most open to blame, but as to which, it has, if I mis- 
take not, been herein triumphantly shown that he is, 
on the contrary, supremely deserving of praise. It 
now remains to deal with the question of Webster’s 
private character. This part of my twofold task I 
approach with very serious feeling. 

I suppose that when I die there will disappear from 
the world with me more knowledge of sifted and 
verified facts concerning Daniel Webster the man, 
considered both in his private and in his public 
character, than will then be left surviving anywhere 
in the possession of any single human being. This is 
because for more than fifty years one of the eager 
studies of my life has been to learn everything that 
could be learned about Webster, and because I have 
enjoyed certain peculiar, certain unique, advantages 
for pursuing my quest. The qualification I thus at- 
tribute to myself imposes an imperative obligation. I 
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feel bound before I go hence to put in print and so 
to leave accessible behind me, with proofs, a record of 
what I believe to be the truth on this important sub- 
ject. 

The truth very much needs to be set out, for the 
reason that, as has been intimated, the gross opposite 
of the truth is now the general conception and es- 
timate of Webster. Moral unworthiness is at present 
almost as much a fixed and universal popular tradi- 
tion among us concerning Webster, as is his intei- 
lectual greatness. To such a degree is this the case, 
that the habit has established itself and become in- 
veterate, not to say incorrigible, with writers and 
speakers, perhaps especially with preachers and 
moralists, to make Webster an ever-available striking 
example of the possible union in one and the same man 
of qualities on the one hand to be admired and emu- 
lated, and qualities on the other hand to be shunned 
and abhorred. 

This is an evil habit, and I herewith set about doing 
what I can toward rending it up once for all by the 
roots. Some may say, ‘‘Oh, no; let be, let be. By 
such obtrusion, though defensively intended, of his 
weak points, you will only make Webster all the more 
an object of obloquy in recurrent literary or moralistic 
allusion. He is a great name, and his greatness will 
by and by cause his faults and failings to be lost sight 
of.’’ Aye, aye, there are ‘‘his faults and failings’’, 
assumed as unquestionable, as things to be, not gain- 
said, but forgotten. The trouble is that Webster’s 
acknowledged greatness is exactly what makes him 
attractive and effective as a handy example for use 
in eloquent ethical didactics. Let us show, if we can, 
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that Webster is not a well-chosen example for such 
ignoble use. 

But I am compelled to recognize the fact that it is 
not alone in popular ethical or political didactics, 
from the pulpit, from the platform, and from the 
press, that Webster is continually defamed. The def- 
amation gets itself written into ostensible history, 
into personal biography, into the literature of en- 
eyclopedias. It is a plague which, like some of the 
plagues of Egypt, spreads everywhere. Like those 
same plagues, it does not content itself with getting 
into public places. It infests drawing-rooms and 
dining-rooms, forming an inexhaustible topic of con- 
versational gossip running into slander—slander often 
comparatively innocent, because not malicious, though 
by no means therefore free from injurious effect. 

I have lately opened several well-known works of 
general reference at the topic ‘‘Daniel Webster.”’ 
Naturally, their treatment of Webster’s ‘‘faults and 
failings’’ is brief, condensed, general; but it is, as a 
rule, quite sufficiently suggestive. The ‘‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’’ (ninth edition), for one example: 
‘‘Like other men of his time, he was neither careful 
nor temperate in table enjoyment.’’ (The article is 
not well prepared; note the absurd generalization, 
“Tike other men of his time’’—as if, forsooth, “‘men 
of his time’’ were properly to be pronounced in the 
mass not ‘‘careful’’ and not ‘‘temperate’’ in table 
enjoyment, or less ‘‘careful’’ and less ‘‘temperate’’ in 
this regard than the men of our time or the men of 
any other time; it inaccurately says that after 1845 
Webster remained in the Senate till he died.) For 
another example, ‘‘The International Cyclopedia’ 
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(1899): ‘‘Webster was extravagant in his way of 
living and was drawn by his passions into excesses.’’ 
‘“He was indolent by nature.’’ (It is gratifying to be 
able to state that a still later edition of the ‘‘Inter- 
national Cyclopedia,’’ bearing the title, ‘‘The New 
International Cyclopexdia,’’ has a different article on 
“‘Daniel Webster,’’ in which these reflections on his 
character do not appear.) Once more, ‘‘Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia’’: ‘‘His moral character deteriorated 
under adulation and the disappointment of his most 
cherished ambition. Had his conscience matched his 
intellect, he would have taken a nobler position on 
the subject of slavery, and might have attained the 
first rank among American statesmen.’’ ‘‘ Might 
have’’, to be sure! 

So much for exemplification of the briefer cus- 
tomary anonymous encyclopedic easy-going flings at 
Webster. The longer and more elaborate treatment 
given to the ‘‘Daniel Webster’’ topic in ‘‘The Ency- 
clopedia Americana’”’ is a signed article; it is by Carl 
Schurz. This article may be more seriously remarked 
upon, as being Carl Schurz’s treatment rather than 
that of the Encyclopedia. It is well-written, it ac- 
cords, as it needs must do, great praise to Webster, 
but from start to finish it is unfriendly and unfair. 
It is conceived in the spirit of the partizan abolitionism 
of 1850-52. What invincible prejudice was it that 
could bring so clear-headed, so high-minded, a man 
as Carl Schurz to the point of saying, for instance, a 
thing like this? ‘‘The virulent epithets and sneers 
with which he thenceforth [after 1850] aspersed anti- 
slavery principles and anti-slavery men—contrasting 
strangely with the stately decorum he had always 
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cultivated in his public utterances—betrayed the bit- 
terness of a troubled soul.’’ It would have been 
difficult for Carl Schurz to find anything to say of 
Webster more fundamentally, more intimately, false 
than that sentence. I have offered to a very intelligent 
lady, a person less well-disposed toward Webster than 
I am, and decidedly of a different opinion about his 
Seventh of March speech, a modest prize of five dol- 
lars a word for every ‘‘virulent epithet’’, every 
‘‘sneer’’, launched either at ‘‘anti-slavery principles”’ 
or at ‘‘anti-slavery men’’ that she can produce from 
the whole body of Webster’s extant utterances. She 
has had access to a copious library of Webster and 
Websteriana, and she was well enough inclined to put 
me to the pecuniary test. But nothing of the sort has 
been produced. I might safely have said ‘‘at anti- 
slavery men’’ or at anybody else. It is true that 
Webster did, on one or two occasions of utmost provo- 
cation, say things that might, though not with de- 
scriptive felicity, be called ‘‘virulent’’. But all such 
things, very few they were, he, with that ‘‘abundant 
charity’? which was his, begged his editor, Edward 
Everett, to exscind in the final edition of his speeches. 
Here is the way in which Webster habitually, after as 
well as before, 1850, controlled himself to speak of 
those who differed from him in opinion and in po- 
litical action; I quote from his speech at Buffalo, -de- 
livered in May, 1851: ‘‘Gentlemen, I expect to be 
libelled and abused. . . . But it does not disturb 
me. . . . Why should I not expect to be libelled? 

. Is not Washington libelled and abused? Is he 
not called a bloodhound on the track of the African 
negro? . . . How, then, shall I eseape? I do not 
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expect to escape; but, knowing these things, I impute 
no bad motive to any men of character and fair stand- 
ing. The great settlement measures of the last Con- 
gress are laws. Many respectable men, representa- 
tives from your own State and from other States, 
did not concur in them. I do not impute any bad 
motives to them.’’ 

As for ‘‘the bitterness of a troubled soul,’’ ‘‘be- 
trayed’’ in anything uttered by Webster in the closing 
years of his life—the idea is as far from the truth 
as it would be possible to get on the subject of Web- 
ster’s last earthly experiences. If his reported words 
and his reported behavior, up to the very last, can be 
trusted, activity, remarkable activity, reconciled with 
repose equally remarkable, of conscience, was unin- 
terruptedly the history of Webster’s soul, during 
those final fruitful years of strenuous toil for his 
country, and then, last, during the pathetic, the beau- 
tiful, the sublime, scenes of his dying hours. ‘‘Huge 
in his strength, huge in his weaknesses and faults,’’ is, 
as has already been intimated, the unsympathetic, 
almost coarse, summary estimation that Schurz ap- 
plies to Webster. He dwells comparatively long on 
the alleged shortcomings in Webster’s management of 
his financial affairs, permitting himself even to say 
that ‘‘the recklessness with which he borrowed and 
forgot to return betrayed an utter insensibility to 
pecuniary obligations,’’ adding that he thus ‘‘severely 
tested the endurance of his admirers.’’ These spec- 
imen expressions are exhibited, not because they are 
important in themselves, but because they may serve 
to show the prejudiced, unfavorable view that Schurz 
presents of Webster. 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, in his volume on Webster be- 
longing to the ‘‘ American Statesmen’’ series, is sim- 
ilarly hostile in his attitude toward Webster. He 
praises liberally, at some points well-nigh sympathet- 
ically, but he offsets blame well-nigh fatally damna- 
tory. Affecting to move on a plane above ignoble 
fault-finding, he immediately descends to move on 
that plane in fashion as follows: ‘‘There is no oc- 
easion to discuss, or hold up to reprobation, Mr. Web- 
ster’s failings. He was a splendid animal [readers 
should not fail to note the subtle insinuation of this 
preparatory phrase—phrase in such execrably bad 
literary taste, too, applied to a man like Webster] as 
well as a great man, and he had strong passions and 
appetites, which he indulged at times to the detriment 
of his health and reputation. These errors may be 
most fitly consigned to silence. [How much does this 
differ from hypocrisy, since Mr. Lodge does not con- 
‘sign the alleged errors to silence?] But there was 
one failing which can not be passed over in this way. 
This was in regard to money. His indifference to 
debt was perceptible in his youth and for many years 
showed no signs of growth. But in his later years 
it increased with terrible rapidity. He earned twenty 
thousand a year when he first came to Boston—a very 
great income for those days. His public career in- 
terfered, of course, with his law practise, but there 
never was a period when he could not, with reason- 
able economy, have laid up something at the end of 
every year, and gradually amassed a fortune. But 
he not only never saved, he lived habitually beyond 
his means. He did not become poor by his devotion 
to the public service, but by his own extravagance. 
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He loved to spend money and to live well. He had a 
fine library and handsome plate; he bought fancy 
cattle; he kept open house, and indulged in that most 
expensive of all luxuries, ‘gentleman-farming.’ He 
never stinted himself in any way, and he gave away 
money with reckless generosity and heedless profusion, 
often not stopping to inquire who the recipient of his 
bounty might be. The result was debt; then sub- 
scriptions among his friends to pay his debts; then a 
fresh start and more debts, and more subscriptions 
and funds for his benefit, and gifts of money for his 
table, and checks or notes for several thousand dollars 
in token of admiration of the Seventh of March 
speech.’’ 

I must not permit to myself delay in critical digres- 
sion on Mr. Lodge’s performance in general; but I 
can not forbear a word about that idea of Webster’s 
‘‘oradually amassing a fortune.’’ Would Mr. Lodge 
have preferred that Webster should stick to his pro- 
fessional practise and gradually amass a fortune, 
rather than give himself to the service of his coun- 
try in the Reply to Hayne and in the many other 
great public speeches from his lips, as also in the 
immensely important patriotic achievements of his 
diplomatic career? Let us rejoice that such a mer- 
cenary idea was not Webster’s. Let us rejoice, too, 
that there were large-minded men in Boston, in New 
York, and in Washington, who had amassed fortunes 
and who were willing, more than willing, eager, and 
proud, and grateful, to be permitted to sustain Web- 
ster munificently, while he rendered his incomparable 
services to his country—men who would have scorned 
the thought of not seeing Webster indulge himself in 
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his hereditary taste for farming, and indulge himself 
on a scale, too, of largeness and of liberality some- 
what proportionate to their just admiring and affec- 
tionate measure of the magnitude of the man. I do 
not believe Mr. Lodge could have found one among 
those men that ever complained of Webster’s being, 
though as it were at their expense, so lavish in his 
generosities, even of his being so inconsiderately lavish, 
as perhaps sometimes he was. And if they did not 
complain, why need Mr. Lodge? I will not say that 
it would not have been more admirable for Webster 
to bestow liberally with, than without, wisely dis- 
eriminating care. But really was it not petty to make 
a point of such an alleged foible as an occasional heed- 
less generosity, in a great man the space of a whole 
generation or more in his grave? 

The topic of Webster’s pecuniary habits is dwelt . 
upon to his disadvantage by other writers still to be 
mentioned, and that topic, therefore, needs further 
to be treated in this vindication ; but meantime a word 
or two on a different charge brought by Mr. Lodge 
against Webster. 

The charge now to be spoken of is, in itself, so in- 
significant, and so void of present interest, that it 
might be passed by in silence, save that, if sustained, 
it convicts Webster of dishonorable conduct. Mr. 
Lodge points out that Webster did not support the 
Presidential candidacy of General Scott, and then ar- 
gues that this support he was in honor bound to render, 
since he had permitted his own name to go before the 
nominating convention as a competing candidate. 
Here is an appeal, on Mr. Lodge’s part, to a principle 
of partisan political usage, erected into a principle of 
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morals. George William Curtis, the very mirror of 
personal and political honor, was assailed for a similar 
violation of obligation to party, because he ‘‘bolted’’ 
the nomination of Blaine by a convention in which he 
had acted a part as delegate. What Webster did, and 
what Curtis did, was to hold the bond of conscience 
paramount to the bond of political usage. Curtis op- 
posed Blaine because he thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that his election would be a defeat of the reforms for 
which he had long been battling. Webster would not 
help elect General Scott because he thought, rightly 
or wrongly (rightly, I think), that his election would 
endanger the Union by renewing the unsettling agita- 
tions which he had devoted years of hereulean effort 
to stay, through the compromise measures. He was 
besought, by friends to whom he was very reluctant 
to deny any request they might prefer, to write a 
letter for public use favoring the election of Scott. 
On the other hand, he was also earnestly entreated to 
resist the importunities that sought to induce him thus 
to yield after all. The Boston gentleman who sent him 
the entreaty might reassure himself. Webster’s reply 
was a highly characteristic Websterian word, ad- 
dressed to his faithful friend, George Ticknor Curtis, 
then attending at the dying man’s bedside. ‘‘ Write 
to —,’’ said he ‘‘and tell him to look over toward 
Charlestown, and see if Bunker Hill monument is 
still standing.’’ Not much indication there of the 
perturbation of ‘‘a troubled soul’’! That was Web- 
ster’s last word, Mr. Curtis thinks, bearing on any 
political topic. I ought to show some earlier expres- 
sions of -Webster’s on the subject of the approval 
sought from him of Scott’s nomination; they will ex- 
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hibit at once his conscientiousness and his firmness. 
Nothing could possibly be falser than the representa- 
tion frequently to be met with that Webster suffered 
reproaches of conscience for his Seventh of March 
speech, and for his course in supporting the compro- 
mises that in effect postponed the civil war; hear him: 
‘<<This is a matter of principle and character and repu- 
tation with me, and I will die before I will do any- 
thing, directly or indirectly, from which it is to be 
inferred that I acquiesce in the nomination made at 
Baltimore. I ask nobody to vote for me, I expect it 
of nobody; I find fault with nobody for supporting 
the nomination. But I can not and will not say that 
I acquiesce in it. Go back to my original answer to 
the New York letter, which I dictated, but have not 
signed. Those are my sentiments. I say to you now, 
as I said in that answer, that, if I were to do this 
thing, I should feel my cheeks already scorched with 
shame by the reproaches of posterity.’’ 

Enough of Mr. Lodge. It has been hard to resist 
the temptation to refute him, while exhibiting him ; 
but the real object was simply to exhibit him, for the 
sake of making it appear how necessary to truth and 
justice it is to vindicate Webster’s memory. This let 
us have patience to bring out into clear light by ad- 
ducing one more example of the false and injurious 
treatment that Webster is receiving in current and 
accepted ostensible history. Von Holst, it is well 
known, has dealt elaborately at great length of the 
constitutional and political history of the United 
States. His work was written in German, for German 
readers, under encouragement from German pa- 
tronage; but it has been well translated into English, 
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and it is influentially approved for educational use in 
this country. Fora foreigner, Von Holst was remark- 
ably well versed in American history. It is evident, 
however, that, as was natural, he took his bent, and 
accepted information, predominantly from such 
Americans (met by him here in his studies) as in- 
herited the political traditions of the generation that 
misunderstood, and, misunderstanding, misrepre- 
sented and maligned Webster. He writes of Webster 
in a tone and spirit of which the following extract is 
a sufficient exemplification: ‘‘Even the darker spots 
in his moral character—his arrogance, his sins against 
the seventh commandment, his parading of a half- 
true religiousness, and particularly the unworthy un- 
scrupulousness with which he laid the pockets of his 
friends under the heaviest contributions in order to 
tickle his spoiled palate or gratify his other expensive 
tastes, were not merely excused but indignantly de- 
nied, or even transformed into virtues.’? The un- 
friendliness, mounting almost to malignity, thus ex- 
hibited, cught to defeat itself, and it would if readers 
would read with proper alertness. ““Unscrupulous- 
ness’’ in levying ‘‘contributions’’—as if Webster had 
the power to enforce contributions! ‘‘In order to 
tickle his spoiled palate,’’ ete.—as if the writer could 
know such a motive on Webster’s part! These things, 
the writer was aware, were ‘‘indignantly denied’’— 
that is, of course, denied by those who had been near 
enough to Webster and to Webster’s generous friends 
to be able to deny them with knowledge—and yet 
Von Holst, with false passion, indignantly asserts 
them! And then the absurdity of saying, as he does 
say, that “‘the darker spots,’’ including arrogance, 
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adultery, hypocrisy, were ‘‘even transformed into 
virtues’?! Wild writing like that is its own refutation 
—-would readers only read with minds awake to judge 
justly what they read. In a totally different connec- 
tion, Von Holst says, generalizingly, what he should 
have applied to the case of Webster: ‘“Neither office 
and reputation nor public service were a shield against 
such abuse. On the contrary, the higher the position 
and the greater the repute of the opponent, the hotter 
the battery-fire of low insinuations and scandalous 
assertions. The artillerymen knew as well as the vic- 
tim himself that the guns were loaded with empty 
lies. But the end, forsooth, justifies the means.’’ With 
something of a European superiority and supercilious- 
ness, Von Holst says: ‘‘In the political life of the 
United States, men generally soon gain an indiffer- 
ence, very surprising at first, to a European, to rotten 
apples and bad eggs, partly because their political 
friends always hold ready a little bottle of perfume, 
which they do not use penuriously, and partly because 
every one knows that nine-tenths of the rotten apples 
and bad eggs are skilfully manufactured for campaign 
purposes only.’’ If this German professor had had 
the ‘‘abundant charity’’ characteristic of Webster, to 
judge Webster wisely, he would have known, and felt, 
that here was an eminent instance of the applicability 
of his scornful language in criticism of American 
political life in general. The simple truth is that in 
estimating Webster he signally failed both in true 
historical criticism and in true historical philosophy. 
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II 


I Have adduced the foregoing examples of the way 
in which the great name of Webster has come to be 
currently treated, not to refute in detail the false 
views presented, but simply to show how necessary some 
just vindication of his memory is. I may say in tran- 
sition to another phase of the same topic, that in three 
cases, worthy of mention for praise, I have found 
encyclopedic treatment of Webster unexceptionable. 
These are ‘‘Johnson’s Encyclopedia,’’ ‘‘Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography,’’ and ‘‘The New 
American Cyclopedia.’’ In the first one of the three, 
the late President C. K. Adams was the writer. Both 
he and Carl Schurz include among the few ‘‘sources’’ 
named, Wilkinson’s ‘‘Webster: An Ode; With Notes.’’ 
Adams made much better use than did Schurz of this 
““source’’—Adams pronouncing it ‘‘important,’’ as 
indeed it is, for the extremely valuable borrowed mat- 
ter it contains not elsewhere accessible. 

Now for the different phase adverted to of the 
same topic. 

Nearly thirty years ago I was talking one day, in 
his own palatial home on the Hudson, with a business 
man, a millionaire, a man eminent enough in the world 
of finance to have been once, perhaps he was at that 
time, president of the Stock Exchange in New York. 
He was an intelligent, even a cultivated, gentleman. 
He had just been doing me the honor to read a book 
of mine,* the subject of which naturally led him to 





* Webster: An Ode. With Notes. 
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speak of Webster. He expressed the customary Amer- 
ican admiration of Webster and then added the cus- 
tomary American disparagement of his character. 
‘‘Pity that he should have been intemperate in his 
habits,’’ he said. ‘‘How do you know that he was?’ 
I asked. ‘‘Oh, I have myself seen him in a state of 
intoxication.’’ ‘‘Indeed, indeed!’’ I exclaimed. Here 
now was something to the point. In the excitement of 
my interest, I sprang up from my seat, and putting 
myself in motion to listen eagerly, I said, ‘‘ Please tell 
me the circumstances. I want to know all about it.”’ 
‘“Sit down, sit down,’’ he calmingly said, ‘‘and I will 
tell you.’’ I resumed my seat, and tried to show that 
I was in full command of my faculties, while he went 
on to say: ‘‘ Well, it was New-year’s day in about ’50 
or ’51, and I was visiting Washington as an inter- 
ested and curious young stranger. I met there an 
old friend who was familiar with the city and its ways, 
and we walked out together to see what there might 
be to be seen. The custom of New-year’s calling was 
then in full observance, and, as we were passing a cer- 
tain house, ‘There, that is old Webster, drunk,’ my 
friend exclaimed. I looked to where he pointed and 
saw an old man standing at a door at which apparently 
he had rung the bell and was waiting to be admitted.’’ 
“Is that all?’’ I asked. ‘‘That is all,’’ he replied. 
“‘Did Webster, if it was Webster, appear drunk? Was 
he unsteady on his feet? What sign did he show of 
being drunk?’’ ‘‘Oh, he didn’t show any sign that 
I saw.. My friend said, ‘There’s old Webster, drunk.’ 
I have no further evidence on the subject.’? ‘‘You 
never saw Webster at any other time under the in- 
fluence of drink?’’ ‘‘Never,’’ he said—and so I had 
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simply got, in the way I have related, one more of the 
many like testimonies that I had before heard, and 
that I was to hear afterward, convicting Webster of 
intemperance. 

This incident is in itself of little importance, and I 
have related it merely to show, by an instance, how 
easy it was then, as it is still, for the kindest-hearted 
man, man it may be of reason and discernment, to sup- 
pose himself, without any real ground whatever for 
supposing himself, in possession of ocular evidence, 
his very own, that Webster was once, at least, in his 
life publicly drunk. 

A dear and honored friend of mine, one whom I 
may describe truly as at the time an illustrious citizen 
of New York, not now living, told me that he had seen 
Webster intoxicated. He told me this with circum- 
stance. He was perfectly convinced that what he told 
me was fact. Why did I not, why should I not, be- 
lieve his testimony? Not, certainly, because I did not 
regard the witness as a man of honor and of competent 
intelligence. It was because the circumstance with 
which he surrounded his story was of a sort to satisfy 
me that he could not be sure of his supposed fact. He 
was, no doubt, so I thought and so I think, uncon- 
sciously led, by his preconceived ideas about Webster, 
to put an unwarranted interpretation upon what he 
saw. Fine spirit, accomplished scholar, soul of honor, 
as he was, he had, to my personal knowledge, proved 
himself a man quite liable to be misled in precisely this 
way. Onacertain rather important public occasion he 
committed himself, in my hearing, to an unqualified 
assertion that the Chinese Confucius was so far off 
from anticipating and paralleling the ‘‘Golden Rule’’ 
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of Jesus that he taught, Do by your friends as you 
would be done by, but treat your enemies as they de- 
serve—with implication that you might indulge your- 
self in doing them harm. (I do not pretend to give 
my friend’s exact language.) I was interested enough 
in the matter to go heedfully through, page by page, 
the whole series of Legge’s ‘‘Chinese Classics’’ to find 
the place in which Confucius laid down that prin- 
ciple. My search was vain. As the nearest approach 
to such instruction from Confucius I found him say- 
ing, ‘‘Treat your friends kindly; treat your enemies 
justly’’—the evident sense being, Overflow in kind- 
ness toward your friends; be just (you need not be 
kind) to your enemies. I wrote my friend asking him 
to be so good as to furnish me with his justifying 
reference in the writings of Confucius. He soon re- 
plied that, on receipt of my request, he had explored 
his copy of Legge without finding the passage; he 
would continue his quest and report later. I never 
received the reference needed to verify that public 
assertion concerning the contrast at this point between 
Confucius and Jesus. Influenced, I do not doubt, by 
his prepossession in favor of Jesus and against Con- 
fucius, he had quite honestly put a wrong interpre- 
tation on the latter’s language. So, I think, indeed in 
this case also I do not doubt, that, familiar with the 
common rumor about Webster’s intemperate habits, he 
had too easily taken it for granted that he had an 
illustration of the failing before his own eyes. 

On an earlier occasion, in Rochester, a gentleman 
of high character, widely known as such, an intimate 
personal friend of mine, met me one day with the 
abrupt announcement that a distinguished ex-mayor 
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of the city had the day before told him of Webster’s 
having fallen into his (the ex-mayor’s) arms. I do 
not remember that my friend expressly said had 
fallen ‘‘drunk,’’ but that was unquestionably the im- 
plication. I was myself at the time as fully possessed, 
as was the American public in general, with the idea 
that Webster was an intemperate man; and not only 
so, but likewise I had unquestioningly accepted for 
true the tale I had often heard of a peculiarly spec- 
tacular exhibition of his infirmity that he had suf- 
fered himself to make in this very town. I assumed, 
therefore, that I had just now received unexpectedly 
a confirmation of the lamentable tale. 

How completely, in fact, the popular sinister view 
of Webster had usurped my mind, I must interrupt 
my account of the incident now in question, short as 
it will be, to make the reader adequately understand. 
I had a year or two before read a poem on Webster 
before the Phi Beta Kappa of the University of Ver- 
mont in Burlington. Very reluctantly, but under 
stress of conscience, as compelled by conviction of the 
sad truth in the case, I introduced, and actually read 
to that academic audience, a passage in which I con- 
fessed, and even blazoned, what I fully believed to be 
Webster’s fault. The whole poem was unbroken 
dithyrambic eulogy, with what I now must charac- 
terize as the flagrant exception of the following lines: 


‘*But praise, they say, at last corrupted him 
Degenerate from his first simplicity, 
Touched him austere with pride and loftiness, 
His very greatness making him less great, 
Hindered those frugal manners which had graced 
Such greatness, and as pattern borne fair fruit— 
Herein I laud him not, a flaw was here 
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Of less than perfect manly in the man. 

For this blame him, a strict sufficient blame. 
And blame him, too, that his soft social heart 
Joined with that warmth of vital temperament 
At times betrayed his reason and his will 

To appetite, and sold him into shame. 

The open shame so broadly brwited—that 

Alas, abides—yet meet it should abide, 

One spot without a fellow, dim, made dim, 
Against the clear, large splendor of his fame.’’ 


That passage of flagrant exception, in public ut- 
terance from my lips, may serve to show how con- 
vinced I was in the matter, and how resolved on being 
absolutely candid. But this I can, and perhaps I 
should, still further show. To George Ticknor Curtis, 
the supreme authority then living, on Webster, I had 
the privilege of submitting my poem before its 
presentation to the public. He was kind enough to 
approve it in general, but he begged me to omit the 
foregoing passage as not justified by facts. In the 
teeth of this protest, so nearly authoritative, I per- 
sisted in retaining it and reading it publicly. I did so 
under a compelling sense of duty to what I believed to 
be the truth. 

And such was the fixed state of. mind in which I 
paid a visit to the historical ex-mayor of Rochester, 
expecting attestation of the reported fact that, on 
one memorable occasion at least, Webster was publicly 
and shamefully drunk. <A full and detailed report of 
the interview was drawn up immediately after in 
writing and submitted to the ex-mayor for his cer- 
tification of it as correct. He suffixed his autograph 
signature accordingly. I published a narrative of 
the incident in The Independent under the title ‘‘ The 
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True Story of a Famous Speech.’’ This narrative is. 
given in full in a recent book of mine entitled, ‘‘The 
Good of Life and Other Little Essays.’’ Suffice it 
here to say that, to my surprise, as, of course, to my 
satisfaction, the falling of Webster into the stalwart 
and delighted mayor’s arms (it was during his 
mayoralty) was simply a playful gracious gesture on 
the statesman’s part, of leaning full weight with his 
two hands on the mayor’s shoulders, by way of em- 
phasizing a compliment he paid him, as he concluded 
a magnificent speech delivered on occasion of an eve- 
ning banquet in his honor at which as, of course, the 
mayor sat next the illustrious guest of honor. Web- 
ster gave a toast, “‘The City of Rochester and [with 
the gesture described] the Mayor Thereof.’’? There 
was no sign of intoxication, the ex-mayor declared, 
from beginning to end; on the contrary, having heard 
Webster speak repeatedly, he had never heard him 
surpass the performance of that evening. 

When at length I was disabused of my original false 
impression, shared with pretty much everybody, as to 
this infirmity of Webster, I was sometimes conscious 
of becoming, not very agreeably, an object of com- 
passion among my literary friends for the delusion 
in Webster’s favor under which I labored. I think 
it was Mr. Gilder who told me I had better talk with 
Edward .Eggleston about Webster; he could give me 
points, he thought. To Edward Eggleston I went, but 
he knew nothing, had only heard thus and so; Moses 
Coit Tyler, he was pretty sure, could furnish some 
important information on the subject in question. I 
at once wrote to that dear friend of mine, and but 
the other day I lighted upon his written reply to my 
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application. He knew nothing, had merely heard 
various rumors. And such has been invariably the 
result of all my investigations. 

Still I have never until very lately intermitted my 
activity in attempting to trace injurious rumors to 
some trustworthy source. Some newspaper man, 
probably a young tyro in journalism, intent on making 
‘‘copy’’, and perhaps readier than he should have 
been to have a noble example to recommend indul- 
gence on his own part of appetite for drink, brought 
out a paragraph to the effect that ‘‘I still live’’ was 
not the full last utterance from Webster’s dying lips; 
in full it was, ‘‘I still live—give me some brandy!’’ 
I thought it not impossible that this might be true, 
while not true with the implication intended—not im- 
possible that (the medication of those days freely 
employing alcoholic stimulants) perhaps an alcoholic 
stimulant in the form of brandy was prescribed by 
the attending physician and was at need called for 
by the patient. To make sure, I wrote to George 
Ticknor Curtis showing him the newspaper para- 
graph and asking him for the truth of the matter. 
He promptly replied that he was present in the dying 
chamber the whole night, the night that Webster 
died, and that no brandy was either called for or ad- 
ministered by any one. 

It was later that, in a Chicago daily paper, my eye 
fell upon the following extraordinary statement from 
the distinguished artist, Lorado Taft; it constituted 
the opening paragraph in an elaborate essay of his 
on Michael Munkaesy : 

“‘T shall never forget a story which Dr. Gregory, 
then president of the Illinois State University, told us 
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once in chapel of the time when he as a student had 
seen Daniel Webster. He said that the visit of the 
mighty statesman had been heralded widely and the 
Eastern college town was crowded to suffocation by 
thousands who had come full of enthusiasm to wel- 
come the greatest man in America. But when the 
hour for the address drew near Mr. Webster was 
found to be suffering from one of his ‘attacks.’ In 
spite of all remonstrance he would talk, and so the 
painful spectacle was afforded of that Jove-like 
orator swaying and driveling nonsense before the 
pitying crowd. The scene was insupportable and the 
great audience melted away silently. 

*‘Something of the same feeling came over me when 
I looked at Munkaesy’s work in this year’s salon.’’ 

I immediately wrote to Dr. Gregory, whom I had 
known, I may almost say intimately, for many years, 
showing him Mr. Taft’s essay in a clipping from the 
paper. I still have his reply. In it he says: 

““My friend Taft has mixed matters somewhat. I 
am unable to recall any mention of the facts he alludes 
to, but if I told the story truly, it was as follows: In 
my student days I once listened to a speech by Web- 
ster, not in the college town, but in the city of Albany, 
at an enormous mass meeting. The speech was one of 
the grandest I ever heard, and Webster was at his 
best. No sign of intoxication was shown by him. I 
have often recalled and cited sentences in which he 
seemed to load the words with fourfold their usual 
meaning and power. I was told that in the evening 
of the day he was serenaded at his hotel, and came 
onto the baleony drunk. I was not present, and can 
not say that the story was true or false. I may have 
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mentioned this story, and if so Mr. Taft may have 
gotten the facts mixed. It was the only time I ever 
saw Daniel Webster.’’ 

Readers will observe that what President Gregory 
saw was Webster ‘‘at his best,’’ what he heard was a 
speech, ‘‘one of the grandest I ever heard.’’ But he 
‘‘was told’’ of Webster’s appearing on a hotel bal-: 
cony in response to a serenade the same evening, 
‘‘drunk.’’ That is, observers, unknown what ob- | 
servers, but observers who, from the nature of the 
case, the relative situation of speaker and hearer being 
what it was, could not observe trustworthily, reported 
that he was drunk. But President Gregory knew 
nothing about this, whether it was true or false. 

Fortunately, we have a well-attested case of sim- 
ilar report that well enough proved itself absurdly 
false. Mr. Charles A. Stetson, formerly the famous 
head of the famous hostelry in New York known as 
the Astor House, at which Webster was accustomed to 
be entertained on his visits to the city, is the con- 
tributor of several interesting reminiscences of his 
illustrious friend. For Mr. Stetson was a man fit to 
be, as he was, personal friend to the great statesman. 
I have in my possession several autograph letters from 
Mr. Stetson written many years ago in answer to in- 
quiries concerning Webster. I shall not need to quote 
from these letters, and I allude to them now only to 
say that they clearly show the writer to be, both in 
character and in culture, quite above the mark of what 
would be looked for in a hotel-keeper, even of the 
highest class. They have the effect of certifying him 
as a trustworthy bearer of testimony in such a case as 
the present. Mr. Stetson’s long familiar personal ac- 
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-quaintance with Webster, and the delightful comrade- 
ship subsisting between the two men—a relation which, 
rightly regarded, was equally honorable to both—make 
the former’s testimony so important, as well as so in- 
teresting, that I will not stint myself too strictly in 
quoting from it. Mr. Stetson relates: 


‘‘Por seventeen years I had uncommon facilities for seeing 
Mr. Webster and knowing much about him, and I presume 
I shall not be charged with vanity when I say that no man 
spent more hours quietly and socially with him than I did, 
when he was in New York. I wish to testify, from a con- 
stant study of him, against that wretched slander that he 
was intemperate. I can before my God say that I never 
saw him intoxicated. 

‘Mr. Webster was liable to appear at physical disad- 
vantage. As he would, in respite of thought, grow vigorous 
in manner and action, so would his body cower and grow 
feeble under mental excitement. To illustrate: He asked 
me, in 1839, to go with him to Saratoga, where he was ex- 
pected to make a speech. . . . We arrived at Saratoga and 
sojourned there several days before the convention took 
place. We went upon the staging that had been erected. 
After being there some five or six minutes the people got up 
in such numbers that it broke down and we all tumbled to 
the ground together. The substitute was a long, red pedlar- 
wagon with sloping sides and a top about eight inches wide. 
Mr. President King, of Columbia College, then connected 
with the American, was upon one end of it and I upon the 
other. Between us stood Mr. Webster, without proper sup- 
port for his toes or heels, for two hours and forty minutes, 
and there he made a speech. It was a great speech, and he 
exerted himself much to make it. When he had finished I 
jumped off the wagon and, with the assistance of Dr. Bar- 
stow, managed to take him down. He was so weak that he 
put his knee to the step and fairly crept into the carriage. 
When we all got in he said, ‘Well, do you think they will 
say that I have drunk too much to-day?’ ‘I shouldn’t be 
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much surprized if they did,’ I answered; ‘I could not hold 
you up as we came along.’ We went immediately to the 
house and into the parlor. I said to him, ‘You had better 
take a little brandy and water.’ He would not take any, 
however. Directly the doctor came along and said he had 
better take some. Then he took a very little, went and lay 
down, fell asleep, and after a brief nap awoke perfectly 
refreshed. Shortly after this I went into the common as- 
sembly-room of the hotel, and while passing through the 
hall I heard a person say, ‘What a fine speech! But wasn’t 
he bloody tight!’ ' 

‘“After he had received that mortal wound in Marshfield, 
by falling out of his wagon, he came on here to make an 
address before the Historical Society; and there I heard of 
respectable gentlemen having stated that he was intoxicated. 
A fouler slander never was uttered by mortal man! I walked 
down with Mr. Webster over that miserably constructed 
staircase. He walked as straight as an engineer could, and 
as true to a line. He was apparently dull and uncomfortable, 
though expressing himself clearly to me, ‘I wish I had not 
got to go through tnis.’ And, in this mood, he might prob- 
ably have inclined his head; he might have looked as if he 
was tired or sleepy, and I should not have been surprized if 
he was; but he was not drunk, nor under the influence of 
wine or liquor of any kind. 

“‘He was with us of the New England Society in 1852. 
He took the whole journey from Washington without sleep, 
and had passed the previous night in preparation, which was 
hard work for a man nearly seventy years old, and it was 
not fair to charge him with being tipsy, after he had been 
busy and riding twenty-four hours without sleep and was 
so excessively fatigued. He sat with his hand over his eyes, 
perhaps thinking over what he was about to say. He did 
not seem to be trying to get up a reputation for being tipsy. 
He made a speech. Most of us heard it, and it sounded very 
little like the speech of a drunken man; yet on that oc- 
casion I heard more than twenty persons say that he was 
intoxicated, when I knew that he got up from the table as 
sober a man as could be in the world.’’ 

Question: ‘‘How was it at Rochester?’’ 
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Mr. Stetson: ‘‘I thank you. No better illustration is 
needed. He went from this house feeble. He was sick 
during the journey, and unwell when he went to the fes- 
tival to make a speech. The gentleman who went from the 
city with him was too modest, and therefore neglected his 
duty, which was to sit by Mr. Webster and be sure that 
he alone gave him to drink. Under the excitement of speak- 
ing he asked for something to moisten his lips, when whiskey 
was poured into his tumbler and thence into his stomach. 
Its effect was instantaneous. On his return I asked him 
how he enjoyed his visit. He said, ‘Admirably. Everything 
went well, except that some one gave me strong drink 
while speaking, which excited me very much. I hope there 
was no bad intention.’ ’’ 


‘““The abundant charity of his nature’’ was declared 
by the late William M. Evarts to be the leading per- 
sonal characteristic of Webster. This trait seems to 
have been exhibited in that remark of his, above 
quoted, ‘‘I hope there was no bad intention.’’ But I 
am able to testify that there probably was ‘‘bad in- 
tention,’’ or at least mischievous intention. I was 
once told by an eminent and venerable citizen of 
Rochester, a very well-informed man, that a certain 
young fellow—he was named to me—was understood 
to have practised on the idea that it would be a fine 
joke to get the great man ‘‘fuddled’’ on that oc- 
casion—which, by the way, is not to be taken as the 
same occasion with the memorable one previously re- 
ferred to here. This reckless young fellow, it was said, 
provided slyly the stronger drink of which Webster 
complained. Of course, from my own point of view— 
I, am an incorrigible ‘‘total-abstinence’’ man—it is a 
pity that Webster indulged himself at all in drink 
that could intoxicate. This he undoubtedly did, and 
this made it possible for the stories to find currency 
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and credit that represented him as intemperate. By 
the way, Mr. Stetson’s reminiscences above quoted in- 
clude, indeed, a note of general defense and vindica- 
tion for Webster against the charge of intemperance, 
but they were quoted at this point only for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the prevalent unreasonable pro- 
pensity of people to impute drunkenness to him with- 
out the shadow of real ground for doing so. (There 
is reserved for later presentation in this paper pos- 
itive and competent testimony establishing Webster’s 
habitual temperance, together with his freedom from 
other faults and vices generally associated in the pop- 
ular mind with the vice of intemperance as blots of 
darkness on the brilliance of the great man’s fame.) 

Story-tellers having Webster for their subject have 
seemed to think it would add piquancy to their anec- 
dotes if they threw in the remark, casually, ‘‘Of 
course he was drunk.’’ They would not seldom do 
this, when their stories were such that the slanderous 
statement could not possibly be true. Hannibal Hamlin, 
Vice-President once of the United States, is credited 
with a story of this sort. As reported, he begins in 
the usual way by lauding Webster to the skies, and 
then lightly remarking, as a thing of course for him, 
that he was ‘‘drunk,’’ goes on to describe him re- 
plying, ‘‘with that logical, legal mind he had,’’ to a 
personal attack just made upon him, in ‘‘such a speech 
as I think I never heard,’’ the narrator admiringly 
says. A “‘logical,’? a convincing speech, of unpar- 
alleled power, and the speaker ‘‘drunk!’’ If internal 
evidence were to be trusted, it would appear far more 
likely that, not Webster, but the teller himself of this 
story was the one that was drunk. 
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The prevailing tendency among writers and speak- 
ers, especially of the ardent anti-slavery type, to say 
something derogatory of Webster, in any incidental 
illustrative allusion to him, was strikingly exemplified 
when George William Curtis—whom I admire so much 
that lately in writing of him for print I called him 
‘‘A Sir Philip Sidney in Journalism’’—in ““The Easy 
Chair,’’ represented Webster as uttering, in very un- 
characteristic language, a threat against ‘‘you damned 
abolitionists.’ I may not remember the phrase ac- 
curately, but the word ‘‘damned’”’ in it I can not be 
wrong about; it made a very mordant impression on 
my memory. Now, nothing is better: established as a 
fact about Webster than that he never used language 
of that sort. Even Theodore Parker, in that bitter, 
that eloquent, diatribe of his, preached as a sermon 
soon after Webster’s death, noted it of him in ex- 
haustive and unqualified terms: ‘‘He was never 
known to swear or use any profanity of speech.’’ 

That easy, matter-of-course interlarding, on George 
William Curtis’s part, of the impossible word 
“‘damned’’ in utterance credited to Webster, is the 
solitary instance that I remember ever to have met of 
the attributing to him of such language, or of charging 
him, either expressly or implicitly, with the vulgarity 
of ‘‘any profanity of speech.’’ The very uniqueness, 
however, of the instance, together with the fact of its 
being furnished by so pure and so knightly a spirit 
as George William Curtis, has the effect of bringing 
out, with all the greater saliency and emphasis the 
truly extraordinary propensity to speak evil of Daniel 
Webster that has long usurped the universal Amer- 
ican mind. To account for it is a problem, but I be- 
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lieve that fortune or providence has placed in my 
hand the key to the solution of the problem. 

But the problem itself needs to be more fully stated ; 
it is more complicated, far more complicated, and 
more serious, than has yet been shown. We have to 
account for a prevailing public habit not only of 
making out Webster an intemperate man, but also of 
making him out, in other important respects, a man 
as unworthy morally as confessedly he was intel- 
lectually great. 


III 


I nave at hand abundance of matter additional to 
what has already been adduced, to illustrate the 
really remarkable vicious tendency, grown now in- 
veterate, to asperse the character of Webster in the 
one article of his alleged intemperance. But it would 
be a mistake for me to let it be for a moment supposed 
that intemperance has been the only, or even the chief, 
count in the indictment to impale this select victim 
of the perverse unfairness of history. Readers will be 
interested to see an exhaustive, and, as it were, author- 
itative, form of statement for the obloquy that has 
been heaped upon the head of Webster. I can furnish 
such a form of statement from the pen of a very dis- 
tinguished writer. It will be no less an authority in 
rhetoric and in morals than the late Professor Austin 
Phelps, who for many years taught young ministers 
how to preach, occupying the chair of homiletics in 
the Theological Seminary at Andover. I quote from 
an article by this justly distinguished writer and 
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teacher, published years ago in a widely-circulated, 
influential, and useful weekly newspaper. I might 
now ignore and dismiss this article as an ephemeral 
production, but the venerable author continued its 
life, and dedicated it to posthumous influence, by in- 
cluding it unchanged in a book of his published during 
his lifetime. This he did after having had his serious 
attention called both publicly and privately to the 
wrong he was doing to a dead man’s fair fame. It 
is proper, therefore, to subject his heavy accusations 
against Webster to severely just criticism. I show the 
full text of those accusations, premising that they 
were brought in the course of a homily on the subject 
of ‘‘Christian Alliances with Wicked’ Men.’’ Besides 
reproducing Professor Phelps’s italics, I illuminate the 
extracts with some italics of my own: 


“‘In a higher circle of life, professional success [italics 
here Professor Phelps’s] often tempts a young man of as- 
piring mind to seek to ally himself with those who love not 
God, and care nothing for his cause. Many years ago a 
young lawyer, who afterward became a Senator of the United 
States, was a member of an obscure church in the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. So long as he remained nestled 
among the hills he was faithful to the religion of his fathers, 
But his professional prospects required him to migrate to 
the metropolis of New England. There he found himself 
in a new world. The faith of his childhood was unpopular. 
Very largely it was the faith of the poor and the middling 
classes of society. The wealth, the culture, the social rank, 
the professional prestige of the community were compacted 
in almost solid phalanx against it. Prejudice against it ran 
so high that the churches in which it was preached were 
branded with opprobrious nicknames. Their worshipers were 
hustled in the street. 

“Tt was a severe temptation to the youthful and brilliant 
lawyer, who may have felt that he had the making of the 
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first Senator of the age in his brain. The necessities of his 
professional future—yes, of his professional usefulness— 
seemed to zompel him to abandon the old faith of the Pil- 
grims, and to seek association with the magnates of the bar 
and the bench by casting in his lot with those who denied 
Christ. He fell before the temptation. From that time to 
his death his religious faith, though probably not theo- 
retically changed, was clouded over and practically buried 
under his professional alliances. 


. . . . . . . 


‘¢The Senator to whom I have referred, with all his bril- 
liant ingenuity, did not escape the apparent wrecking of his 
religious faith on this rock. From the hour in which he de- 
liberately abandoned the religious connections of his youth, 
the spirituality of his religious character declined. He was 
never afterward known to the world as even a professing 
Christian. Though nominally such, he mingled with men for 
years, and they never knew it. He was practically a man 
of the world; a lover of the world; an honored leader of the 
world, worthy of all the dignities he received, and more; but 
an alien from the people of God. He lost his reverence for 
the Christian Sabbath. He forsook, for long intervals, the 
Lord’s Table. Even to the laws of Christian morality he 
became treacherous. His veracity, his honesty, his temper- 
ance, his chastity, all were submerged in his intense and over- 
mastering worldliness before he died. 

“‘Though, at the last, a few not very positive words on his 
deathbed left his Christian friends not utterly without hope 
that he died a penitent believer, yet his public career of 
more than forty years belied the hope. For the great dis- 
tinctive ends of Christian living and usefulness, his life was 
a failure. It ended a blackened ruin of that which had a 
splendid beginning and gave magnificent promise for the 
future.’’ 


The omission indicated consists simply of homilizing 
paragraphs not associated with the allusion to Web- 
ster. The allusion, though studiedly anonymous, is cir- 
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cumstantial, and it is unmistakable in its application. 
Professor Phelps was sharply challenged in public 
print for these accusations of Webster, whereupon a 
champion of his cause appeared in the person of Mrs. 
Jane G. Swisshelm—a lady formerly very well known, 
concerning whom it is necessary only to say that, in 
her prime, sixty years or so ago, she was a conspicuous 
figure in American journalism. This lady contributed 
a paper to the literature of the whole subject which 
must be pronounced to be of the very highest. im- 
portance. It is too long to quote entire. It was con- 
ceived in an extremely dramatic, not to say sensa- 
tional, style. I quote the material passages, italicizing 
here and there to call attention to significant expres- 
sions. This, in order somewhat to prepare the reader 
beforehand for a little examination of this curious 
document—an examination which, after a brief post- 
ponement to consider Professor Phelps’s charges, will 
follow. Mrs. Swisshelm: 

“In the winter of ’49 and ’50 I was in Washing- 
ton, as a correspondent of the New York Tribune and 
the Pittsburg Saturday Visitor. Mr. Webster had 
then made his Marshfield speech [Mrs. Swisshelm 
must mean the speech of the seventh of March, which, 
however, was not made till the ‘winter of ’49 and ’50’ 
was gone, and which was made not at Marshfield but 
in the Senate], and thrown the whole weight of his in- 
fluence into the scale against the slave. I, as the ad- 
vocate of the cause of the oppressed, was brought face 
to face with that influence, and it became my imper- 
ative duty to make it as small as possible. . . . 

*“T was using my eyes and ears watching for oppor- 
tunities. . . . I saw no speck of light until, one day, 
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in a conversation with Mrs. Southworth on the ex- 
ceeding depravity of members of Congress, she said : 
‘Oh! you need not say anything about Southern men. 
Look at your own Daniel Webster!’ [Mrs. South- 
worth’s retort would seem to show that Mrs. Swiss- 
helm’s part in the conversation about the ‘exceeding 
depravity of members of Congress’ in general, must 
have had relation to the Southern members of Con- 
gress in particular. In this she was no doubt animated 
by her zeal for ‘the cause of the oppressed,’ being 
thereby made unconsciously ready to impute ‘ex- 
ceeding depravity’ of divers sorts to the supposed 
oppressors. | 

‘‘He was not my Daniel Webster, but he was of the 
North, and among the masses of the people in the free 
States was regarded as a model of morality. Jn all 
the rough and tumble of political strife I had never 
heard his private character assailed; and the distinet 
statements which followed that first exclamation were 
so startling that it was some time before I discovered 
their public importance. 

‘“When I began to see my way, I went to Joshua R. 
Giddings, Emanuel Bailey, Dr. Snodgrass, George W. 
Julian and his wife, and several other persons, for the 
denial or confirmation of Mrs. Southworth’s account, 
and found that she had told only a small part of the 
truth. . . . ‘Can I find legal testimony?’ ‘Oh,’ was 
the answer, ‘there can be no trouble of that kind. He 
dare not bring a suit which would give you an oppor- 
tunity to prove them.’ . . . From Maine to Georgia, 
the Whig press denounced and vilified me, and, by a 
strange fatality, copied my article entire. There was 
only about one hundred words in it. . . . In less than 
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three months some one got up a conundrum: ‘Why 
is Daniel Webster like Sisera? Because he was killed 
by a woman.’ . . . When the Free Democratic party 
was organized in Pittsburg, the temporary chairman 
came down from the platform to be introduced to me, 
and his first words were, as he warmly grasped my 
hand: ‘I want to take the hand of the woman who 
killed Daniel Webster.’ 


“Now, if my statements had not been true, making 
them must have crushed me.’’ 


A good many readers of Professor Phelps’s indict- 
ment, followed thus by Mrs. Swisshelm’s ostensible 
confirmation—readers, I mean, who, being without 
special reason to scrutinize carefully, take the obvious 
first impression from what they read and content 
themselves with that—would naturally be ready to re- 
fleet within themselves, ‘Well, here now is something 
to the point, something conclusive. Here are Pro- 
fessor Phelps and Mrs. Swisshelm, two trustworthy 
witnesses it should seem, and they become public 
vouchers of the common fame. They solemnly affirm 
the truth of what is currently said against Webster’s 
private character. The stories, then, must be true.’ 


But let us consider. ‘‘Trustworthy witnesses’’— 
what is a trustworthy witness? 
I answer: 


Trustworthiness in a witness consists of two things, 
knowledge and honesty. Honesty, I should be far 
from denying either to Mrs. Swisshelm or to Professor 
Phelps. Knowledge I do deny. Indeed, neither the 
one nor the other claims to know, of immediate per- 
sonal knowledge. Neither, therefore, is properly a 
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witness at all in the case. The most that could be said 
of either, with reference to the case, is that he or she 
is a judge of testimony. <A source of testimony is 
neither he nor she. They have received, both of them, 
what they, no doubt with entire sincerity, regard as 
competent testimony. This testimony, such as it is, 
they simply report; or rather, not reporting it at all, 
ground on it, unreported, certain allegations of their 
own, and that, in both cases very rhetorically, at 
second-hand. 

Second-hand report of testimony, however, is, of 
course, quite sufficient, provided the first-hand tes- 
timony reported itself be good. As to this, in the 
present cases we are shut up to accept the reporters’ 
own judgment, for they neither of them produce the 
testimony on which they rely. If their judgment is 
sound, then the testimony is good, and Webster is con- 
victed on each count of the manifold indictment 
against him. All depends on the soundness of their 
judgment as to the worth of the testimony. Is their 
judgment sound? Let us see. 

May I insist a little at this point? Glance back at 
what has here been shown from Professor Phelps and 
from Mrs. Swisshelm, and you will see that there is 
no testimony whatever in it, either first-hand or 
second-hand. There is simply allegation, purporting 
to be founded on testimony—the testimony itself, how- 
ever, not even reported; nay, but not even described, 
or in any manner so treated that we can judge what its 
nature was. If we are convinced by the allegation, 
convinced by it that Webster was morally a very bad 
man, we must be so convinced because we assume that 
these persons had evidence which they deemed suffi- 
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cient to warrant their allegation. We have to depend 
on their judgment as to the trustworthiness of tes- 
timony of which we know absolutely nothing. Are 
they good judges of evidence? I say again, Let us see. 

First, Professor Phelps. Professor Phelps speaks as 
a homilist, and as a homilist he says, anonymously, of 
Webster, that his ‘‘veracity,’’ his “‘honesty,’’ his 
““temperance,’’ his ‘‘chastity,’’ were ‘‘all’’ of them 
“submerged in his intense and overmastering world- 
liness before he died.’’ This language is not moderate 
language. It is, in truth, such language that it very 
nearly or quite exhausts all moral worth from the 
subject to whom it is applied. The language is so 
comprehensive and so strong that it could truly de- 
seribe very few men except the vilest criminal class. 
Professor Phelps was, indeed, nearer right than he 
meant to be when (in his letter subsequently written to 
the Sunday-school Times justifying himself for his 
anonymous allusion to Webster) he said, with a neg- 
ligent duplication of negatives making him finely just 
and true, as it were, in spite of himself: ‘‘Nor does 
it appear that there have not been other persons than 
Webster of whom my illustrative paragraph might 
not have been true.’’ Yet that heavy condemnation 
quoted is pronounced by the homilist, without qualify- 
ing clause of any sort, upon a man whom, in the same 
breath, he declares to have been ‘‘worthy’’ of the 
highest offices of state. The extreme homiletical bias 
thus exemplified is surely not the qualification most 
to be desired in a sober judge of evidence. But this 
is not all. 

Professor Phelps, it will have been observed, gives 
effect to the ‘‘awful warning’’ of Webster’s example 
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by sundry historical statements very rhetorically 
framed. Some of these statements seem to me so wide 
of the truth as justly to throw grave doubt on the 
capacity of the speaker, when speaking homiletically, 
to confine himself in narration to strictly verifiable 
report of facts. He says that at the time [1816], when 
Webster removed from Portsmouth to Boston (‘‘the 
metropolis of New England,’’ as he prefers more 
rhetorically to call it), the relations of Unitarian to 
Trinitarian were such that Trinitarian worshipers 
were “‘hustled in the street,’’ and their places of wor- 
ship ‘‘were branded with opprobrious nicknames.’’ 
Trinitarian and Unitarian are not named by Professor 
Phelps, but the anonymous reference is unmistakable. 
Now, that Park Street Church was grimly and humor- 
ously styled ‘‘Brimstone Corner,’’ everybody has 
heard. This may be admitted to have been an op- 
probrious sobriquet. For aught I know there may 
have been other improper epithets applied of the sort. 
Then, too, the narrow and crooked streets of Boston 
may very likely sometimes have witnessed a con- 
fluence of worshipers from different churches at the 
breaking-up of Sunday morning service, in which an 
individual Trinitarian here and there experienced a 
searcely avoidable rub or push which a rhetorical 
writer might fairly enough describe as ‘‘hustling.’’ 
The Unitarian author of this conjecturable involun- 
tary push or rub might, however, with equal rhetorical 
propriety be represented as the one ‘‘hustled,’’ in- 
stead of the one hustling. It would be a ease in which 
the ‘“‘hustling’’ was equally reciprocal and innocent. 
That any other than such ‘“‘hustling in the street’? was 
done by either party, I must ask leave to doubt. 
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But if, in some isolated case, intentional ‘‘hustling’’ 
was visited by a muscular, but not spiritual, Unitarian 
on a non-resistant Trinitarian, that would be very far 
from proving the existence of such a state of affairs 
as Professor Phelps represents to have tempted Web- 
ster to forsake his orthodoxy in Boston. In fact, at 
just the date involved, it was the Unitarian rather 
than the Trinitarian that was under the harrow. I 
have taken pains to look over some volumes of The 
Panoplist of that date (a periodical devoted to the 
upholding of Trinitarian orthodoxy), and I find an 
English Unitarian quoted as (in a pamphlet reprinted 
in Boston in 1815) exhorting his American fellow- 
believers to cowrage in avowing their opinions. This 
English Unitarian writer acknowledges with sym- 
pathy that it is much to expect of his brethren, the 
Unitarian ministers of Boston, that they should ‘‘by 
an open profession of unpopular truth voluntarily 
risk the loss of all their temporal dignity and com- 
fort.’? A curious appeal and apology, on behalf of 
the Unitarian ministers of Boston, to be made within 
a year or so of the time when, if Professor Phelps 
is accurate, the orthodox doctrines were unpopular 
enough in that city to expose their adherents to being 
‘hustled in the street!’’ The same article, trenchantly 
orthodox, in that trenchantly orthodox champion, The 
Panoplist, in which the foregoing Unitarian ex- 
pression is quoted for comment, warns the Trin- 
itarians, quite as if they were confessedly the stronger 
party, against treating the Unitarians with ‘‘asperity, 
contempt, or reproach.’’ The tone of the Unitarian 
Dr. Channing’s writing of this date abundantly im- 
plies that the Unitarian side was, in his opinion, then 
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still the weaker in every respect but that of truth a 
reason. 

What, then, do I say? Was Professor Phelps con- 
sciously misleading in his language? Far from it. 
He was simply, so I judge, in a rhetorical frame of 
mind, bent on a telling illustration of his point. He 
wanted to make up a case of temptation strong enough 
to overthrow Webster’s virtue. Then, having accom- 
plished that purpose, he wanted next to make out an 
overthrow of virtue in Webster great enough to shock 
every Sunday-school scholar into goodness. And he no 
doubt exercised all the more freedom because he did 
not mention Webster’s name. It was an anonymous 
man’s fame that he was painting in exemplary black. 
The pigment should go on thick enough to be as useful 
as possible. In like manner, I ean not but think the 
anonym gave Professor Phelps more freedom, too, in 
characterizing the Unitarians. He was illustrating the 
theme, “‘Christian Alliances with Wicked Men,’’ by 
which, as his treatment compels us to understand, he 
means personal ‘‘Alliances’’ of Christians with 
‘“Wicked Men.’’ Webster here stands for the ‘‘Chris- 
tian,’’ and the Unitarians, not named, but unmistak- 
ably pointed out, are the ‘‘Wicked Men.’’ Professor 
Phelps’s urbane and Christian spirit would have for- 
bidden his so alluding to Unitarians by name. He 
would not have liked to say directly of a denomina- 
tion represented by Dr. A. P. Peabody, for example, 
that they are of ‘‘those who deny Christ.’’ He would 
hardly wish to say of the Unitarians, naming them, 
of Channing’s and Buckminster’s time, that they 
‘loved not God and eared nothing for his cause.’’ 
The anonym is often a snare to writers. The simple 
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brief analysis of Professor Phelps’s allusion to Web- 
ster is this: That Webster’s greed and ambition made 
him attend a Unitarian church, and that in conse- 
quence of attending a Unitarian church he at last be- 
came a liar, a cheat, a drunkard, a lecher. To which 
I reply: 

1. There was, in fact, no temptation to Webster’s 
greed and ambition to make him attend a Unitarian 
church, and there is not the slightest evidence that he 
imagined there was; 

2. No evidence is offered that Webster ever became 
the depraved creature described ; 

3. Granted even that the foregoing, unproved and 
improbable postulates of Professor Phelps are true, 
there is still no evidence that the demoralization al- 
leged resulted from the implicitly-alleged cause. Or, 
if again it be claimed that the connection was intended 
by Professor Phelps to be merely historical, and not 
causal, between the antecedent and the consequent, 
then the entire allusion becomes a piece of pure ir- 
relevance and grossly misleading irrelevance; for the 
thing to be illustrated was the bad effect of ‘‘Chris- 
tian Alliances with Wicked Men’’—which is not illus- 
trated unless Webster’s alleged deterioration resulted 
from his associating with Unitarians. The whole illus- 
trative allusion is of illegitimate, though I have no 
doubt unconscious, homiletic license all compact. If 
Professor Phelps could have come out, as I certainly 
believe he could not, and denied that he meant Web- 
ster, or that he meant the Unitarians, still this charac- 
terization of his illustration would stand true. For 
what he affirms is in its nature such that he could, in no 
one’s case, save under the most improbable conditions, 
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affirm it with knowledge. First, he could not, except 
upon the man’s own confession, know a man’s motive 
in making choice of his church associations to be the 
sordid one which he affirms this man’s motive to have 
been; and, secondly, he could not, except by super- 
natural revelation, know that the choice made was 
productive of the disastrous results to character at- 
tributed by necessary implication to this choice. Quite 
irrespectively, therefore, of the persons or parties 
alluded to in it, the illustration was one not proper 
to be used. I speak of it thus now only to show that the 
author is not, in his homiletical character, a safe judge 
of testimony. He too manifestly, when expressing 
himself as a homilist, lacks the sifting and weighing, 
the judicial, habit of mind. 

Observe, it is not because Professor Phelps thinks 
unfavorably, or because he speaks unfavorably, of 
Webster’s private character, that I blame him, and 
account him unsafe to be trusted on this point. It is 
because he speaks unfavorably in the way in which . 
he does. He does not say Webster suffered in point 
of temperance, of chastity, of honesty, of veracity. 
He says Webster’s ‘‘veracity,’’ his ‘‘honesty,’’ his 
‘“‘chastity,’’ his ‘‘temperance,’’ were ‘‘all’’ of them 
“‘submerged.’’ He does not say that these cardinal 
virtues of character were reported to have been thus 
lost. He says without qualification that they were 
thus lost. He does not say that the appearance was 
as if Webster sold his religious fidelity to his greed 
of ‘‘professional success.’’ He says that he did so sell 
it. Professor Phelps in all these points practised un- 
warranted homiletic license. As matter of fact, so far 
from its being true that Webster paid the price 
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alleged for professional success, his biographer says he 
had only to take his choice from the professional busi- 
ness that poured in upon him unbidden from the 
moment he set foot in Boston. 

Not to do Professor Phelps the smallest injustice, it 
is proper to repeat again that he avoids naming the 
persons and parties to whom he alludes, and avoids 
mentioning places and dates. At the same time, the 
rhetorical necessity of being specific in order to being 
effective, compelled him to give particulars enough to 
identify his references beyond reasonable question. 
The analysis, in brief, to which I have ventured to 
reduce his illustration is one which he himself fur- 
nished in almost parallel terms. Having first spoken 
of a ‘‘Christian who subjects his Christian faith to 
worldly policy in the choice of his associates in life,’’ 
he proceeds to say: ‘‘The Senator to whom I have 
referred, with all his brilliant ingenuity, did not es- 
cape the apparent wrecking of his religious faith on 

_this rock.’’ The ‘‘rock’’ is ‘‘alliance’’ with ‘‘ wicked 
men’’, entered into from sordid motives, and ‘‘wreck’’ 
was the result. Now, it may occur to some as possible 
to doubt whether Professor Phelps meant by ‘‘asso- 
ciates in life,’’ Unitarians in place of Trinitarians. 
Did he not mean simply bad men, men of the world? 
No; for the next sentence is: ‘‘From the hour in 
which he deliberately abandoned the religious con- 
nections of his youth the spirituality of his religious 
character declined.’’ The only ‘‘deliberate’’ aban- 
donment of early religious connections on the part of 
Webster consisted in his attending a Unitarian church 
in Boston. He thus, to use Professor Phelps’s own 
phraseology, seeking ‘‘association with the magnates 
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of the bar and the bench, cast in his lot with those 
who denied Christ.’’ The references are as indis- 
putable as they are carefully anonymous. 

The word ‘‘apparent,’’ in the foregoing quotation 
from Professor Phelps, is a curious note of the writer’s 
homiletic state of mind. He asserts positively that 
Webster ‘‘did not escape’’—something. What? Why, 
the ‘‘apparent’’ wrecking of his religious faith. Then 
that which, according to Professor Phelps, Webster 
absolutely ‘‘did not escape’’ was still something, was 
it? which perhaps did not really occur! 

But the heaviest imputation against Webster of all 
that Professor Phelps brings, stated in the most ab- 
solute language, follows, in close connection, upon 
this ‘‘apparent’’ very important qualification. Or 
did Professor Phelps mean that the causal connection 
between Webster’s ‘‘alliance’’ with ‘‘wicked men’’ 
and his moral ruin, was uncertain? This would be 
a reassuring evidence of sound judgment exercised by 
him. But if the causal nexus is doubtful, upon which 
the whole illustration depends, why the illustration ? 
The only answer must be, the illustration was a good 
one, if true, if the necessary fact existed, and, at all 
events, homiletical effectiveness demanded the illus- 
tration. 

T have not exhausted the points at which I find this 
passage indicative of a habit of mind in Professor 
Phelps as a homilist, that disqualified him to be a 
safe judge of testimony on the matter involved. He 
may conceivably have been in possession of testimony 
that we should all be obliged to admit condemns Web- 
ster as a very imperfect man. He should have pro- 
duced the testimony that we might judge of it for our- 
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selves. No one of us suspects for a moment any con- 
scious lack, on Professor Phelps’s part, of honesty in 
purpose. But there are some of us who do not feel 
quite confidence enough in his judicial turn of mind 
to condemn Daniel Webster out of hand on the faith 
of Professor Phelps’s individual judgment concerning 
testimony of which we know nothing except that, 
while it does not prevent him from describing the 
subject of it as an ‘‘honored leader of the world, 
worthy of all the dignities he received and more,’’ yet 
warrants him, as he thinks, in pronouncing that same 
subject an exceedingly bad, and even a morally loath- 
some, character. 

The pulpit is hardly second to the press in its ad- 
vantage and opportunity for fixing the popular es- 
timate of a public man. Both press and pulpit ought 
to feel their responsibility, and first know their facts 
and then weigh the words in which they decide to 
report their facts. Professor Phelps late in life issued 
a didactic book on preaching. This I have never fully 
read, but I have seen it highly praised. I do not 
know whether there is a topic of discussion in it under 
which the duty of the preacher is insisted upon to 
abstain from practising what may be called homiletic 
license. But there might well have been introduced 
such a topic. There is hardly any more urgent need 
for the wise discipline of young preachers. It is 
quite too much the habit of the pulpit to take its illus- 
trations with more regard to their apparent present 
effectiveness than to the strict truth of what they 
impliedly assert. It is a habit which ought to be 
chastised and corrected. Before Daniel Webster, for 
instance, becomes an immemorial pulpit commonplace 
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of pious ‘‘awful warning,’’ let it fairly be shown, 
not tacitly assumed, that he deserves the immortality 
of such infamy. Professor Phelps twice, first 
ephemerally, and afterward permanently, lent the 
sanction of his example for this use of Daniel Web- 
ster. He is no longer living and it is too late now 
to challenge him yet again for his proofs in his case 
against Webster. But while he still lived, it would 
have been proper to challenge him more peremptorily 
and more solemnly even than he was challenged at 
first. I insist that he was bound to let us see his 
proofs. I make no doubt he thought he had proofs. 
It was not enough for him to tell us that he had them. 
We had a right to demand that he produce what he 
thought to be proofs, that we might judge for our- 
selves whether proofs indeed they were. We are with 
reason not satisfied to let him judge for us. The 
proofs when they came should not only have been 
sound proofs, as far as they went, but they should 
have been adequate to sustain the indictment. They 
should have shown not that Webster took wine with 
his dinner, not that he sometimes took too much wine. 
They should have shown that his ‘‘temperance’’ was 
‘‘submerged.’’ They should have shown not that he 
sometimes promised to pay, and did not fulfil the 
promise. They should have shown that his ‘‘veracity’’ 
and his ‘‘honesty’’ were ‘‘submerged.’’ They should 
have shown, not that he was not absolutely immaculate 
in thought, in look, in word, in act. They should have 
shown that his ‘‘chastity’’ was ‘‘submerged.’’ Too 
late though it is to demand Professor Phelps’s evi- 
dence, it is not too late to form an opinion as to his 
qualification to be a good judge of evidence. 
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IV 


In the foregoing prolonged episode of attention to 
Professor Phelps, discussing his self-evidencing lack 
of qualification to be a good judge of testimony, have 
I seemed to some readers to be losing my way? Well, 
that is not the case. I am quite aware, and I have 
been all the time, that I am not properly engaged here 
in criticizing Professor Phelps either as a teacher of 
homiletics or as a homilist, but only in criticizing him 
as an ostensible witness against Webster. Still, I have 
to consider that for many years he‘ was, and that, 
through his published books, and through his potent 
remembered example, he continues to be, a teacher of 
preachers. And I wish to reach preachers, preachers 
especially I wish to reach, with my warning words on 
this exigent theme—the theme, I mean, of justice to 
Webster’s memory, and therewith, in the interest of 
the general good, the theme of rescue from obloquy 
of an illustrious example of virtue subsisting, as I 
fully believe, in a singularly exemplary public and 
private character. 

But now as to Mrs. Swisshelm’s proffer of proof. 
‘“‘The truth of history,’’ she says, ‘‘demands my tes- 
timony’’—‘‘testimony’’ which she accordingly pro- 
ceeds to give. ‘‘The truth of history,’’ I may myself 
say, using Mrs. Swisshelm’s own motive expressed in 
her own words, demands that her ‘‘testimony’’ thus 
rendered should be carefully sifted. She herself, with 
evident honest conviction, supposes her testimony to 
be not only pertinent but conclusive. Both pertinent 
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and conclusive to my own mind indeed it is; but per- 
tinent and conclusive in a sense and to an effect very 
different from what was in the witness’s purpose. 
Mrs. Swisshelm’s testimony is, in fact, twofold, part 
first-hand, and part second-hand testimony. The tes- 
timony which she gives at first-hand, she is, of course, 
competent to give. But it happens that this first- 
hand testimony effectually discredits her second-hand 
testimony ; that is, discredits the testimony which she 
merely reports, if indeed, she can properly be said 
even to report testimony, which she only hints at in 
a slant mysterious way. The testimony, discredited, 
which she reports, bears against Webster. The tes- 
timony, the competent testimony, which she gives, 
bears against herself. Not against herself as an honest 
woman, and earnest. But against herself as a trust- 
worthy judge of testimony—which is the sole im- 
portant point here to be considered. 

She says: Mr. Webster ‘‘had thrown the whole 
weight of his influence into the scale against the slave. 
I, as advocate of the cause of the oppressed, was 
brought face to face with that influence, and it be- 
came my imperative duty to make it as small as 
possible.’? She thus discloses her ‘‘animus.’’ I do 
not say that the animus was not noble. I say that 
the animus disqualified its subject to be a candid 
judge of testimony in the case. She says: “‘I used 
my eyes and ears watching for opportunities, and 
hoping for some way by which the unholy alliance 
of the Webster Whigs and the slave power might be 
brought to naught.’’ Such vigilance was sure to be 
rewarded. Mrs. Southworth (this, I take it, is the 
novelist of that name) said one day to Mrs. Swiss- 
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helm, ‘‘Look at your own Daniel Webster!’’ This 
was the first ‘‘speck of light’’ that met those watching 
“‘eves’’—or ‘‘ears,’’ rather, we should say, perhaps. 
Webster, Mrs. Swisshelm proceeds, ‘‘among the masses 
of the people in the free States was regarded as a 
model of morality. In all the rough and tumble of 
political strife, I had never heard his private charac- 
ter assailed.’’ Webster was now almost seventy years 
of age. It was 1850 and in 1852 he died. Consider 
the weight of such negative testimony, unintentionally 
borne by a watchful newspaper correspondent, on be- 
half of the purity of a conspicuous statesman’s private 
life. But ‘‘distinct statements,’? Mrs. Swisshelm 
says, followed (she does not more definitely indicate 
their nature) ‘‘so startling that it was some time be- 
fore I discerned their public importance.’’ The ad- 
mirable transparency of Mrs. Swisshelm’s character 
is revealed at the same time with her entire unfitness 
to be a sound judge of testimony—in these frank dis- 
closures of her animating motive. A less honest 
woman would have concealed her bias. But the very 
strength of Mrs. Swisshelm’s bias defeats itself by dis- 
closing itself. ‘‘When I began to see my way,”’ this 
forthright lady proceeds, ‘‘I went to Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, Emanuel Bailey, Dr. Snodgrass, George W. 
Julian and wife, and several other persons, for the 
denial or confirmation of Mrs. Southworth’s account, 
and found that she had only told a small part of the 
truth.’’ How promptly this despatchful seeker of 
testimony was able to ‘‘find’’ what she wanted! In- 
deed, to what more likely quarter could she have gone 
for her purpose than the knot of eager abolitionists 
whom she names? But, on the other hand, to what 
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quarter less likely, if her purpose had been to get at 
first-hand testimony, or even to get at trustworthy 
report of first-hand testimony? ‘‘Are these things 
true?’’ she asked of ‘‘these good friends.’’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly they are true,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Suppose he 
sues me for libel?’’ ‘‘He dare not bring a suit which 
would give you opportunity to prove them.’’ ‘‘Does 
not his influence turn the scale against the slave?’’ 
‘““Ves.’’? ‘‘Would not that influence be largely dimin- 
ished if the people of the North knew his private 
character?’’ ‘‘Of course.’’ ‘‘I will publish it.’’ ‘‘In 
less than three months some one got up a conundrum, 
‘Why is Daniel Webster like Sisera? Because he was 
killed by a woman.’’’ Henry Wilson left the chair 
of the Free Democratic Convention at Pittsburg ‘‘to 
be introduced and congratulate me on having killed 
Daniel Webster.’’ (If the following statement can be 
trusted for true, Henry Wilson later took a very dif- 
ferent view of affairs from the earlier one indicated 
in Mrs. Swisshelm’s glowing reminiscence of the honor 
that fell to her for her exploit in disposing eapitally 
of Webster; the ‘‘Introduction’’ (signed by seven 
gentlemen of standing, the well-known Mr. Marshall 
W. Hazen acting as secretary) to the published ‘‘Re- 
port of Proceedings at the Dartmouth Webster Cen- 
tennial Dinner at the Revere House, Boston,’’ ends 
with this paragraph: ‘‘Henry Wilson, one of the 
foremost anti-slavery men of his time, a wise and 
honest politician, who knew Mr. Webster well, a few 
months before his untimely death [1875] reread the 
Seventh of March speech, and among his last utter- 
ances was this: ‘I would not alter one word in that 
great speech.’’’) Mrs. Swisshelm long held herself, 
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she says, ‘‘ready to furnish legal proof.’? ‘‘“Now’’— 
such is this lady’s triumphant conclusion—‘‘now if 
my statements had not been true, making them must 
have crushed me.’’ 

This fairly summarizes her ‘‘testimony.’’ The evi- 
dence which she submits accordingly reduces itself to 
this, that she was not ‘‘crushed.’’ We are all sincerely 
glad she was not; but our gladness will hardly bribe 
us to accept that agreeable fact as conclusive proof 
that Daniel Webster was the bad man she thought 
him to be. 

Such, then, is the tenor of Mrs. Swisshelm’s con- 
tribution to the ‘‘truth of history,’’ and a significant 
contribution, though quite otherwise significant than 
as she dreamed, it certainly is. So far was she from 
having any evidence to produce, she had even lost ut- 
terly, so she wrote privately to a gentleman seeking 
the facts, the text of that first newspaper letter in 
which she published her unsubstantiated rumors 
against Webster. 

For my own part, I had long surmised that the 
genesis of the reports against Webster was similar to 
what Mrs. Swisshelm, with all naiveté, declared it to 
have been. She distinctly says that she was the first to 
set these reports in motion; that her motive was to 
break Webster’s influence; that she got her assurances 
from abolitionists ; while at the same time she says that 
Webster had lived in the blaze and focus of pub- 
licity till he was sixty-eight years old without a word 
of accusation whispered, to her knowledge, against 
him. I had conjectured this, or substantially this. I 
had supposed that the vilification of Webster orig- 
inated in anti-slavery passion burning to destroy his 
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influence conceived to be in the way of liberty for the 
slave. I did not question that the evil reports were 
believed by the disseminators of them to be true. iL 
simply guessed that these eager friends of freedom 
were too ready to believe ill of a man whom they felt 
to be so obstructive to their cause. Mrs. Swisshelm 
had now come forward explicitly claiming for herself 
the honor, such as it is, of starting the charges against 
Webster’s private life on their public way—all from 
conscientious desire to do what she might to help on 
the good cause of abolition. That this claim on her 
part is true, I have no reason to doubt. But she 
neither adduces any evidence against Webster, nor 
even so much as hints what evidence, if any, she ever 
had in possession. Certain ardent abolitionists, in a 
time of the highest political excitement, assured her 
that of course certain reports, not specified, against 
Webster were true. And since Webster, Secretary of 
State of the United States, stainless of fame in public 
regard during forty years of the most exposed life, and 
eminent without a peer in universal popular con- 
fidence, since, I say, this overworked great man in his 
old age did not incontinently prosecute a lively lady 
newspaper correspondent for libel, because she pub- 
lished those reports, why, they must have been founded 
in fact! 

Such, so far as, with my best efforts, I have been 
able to ascertain the truth, is the present state of evi- 
dence convicting Daniel Webster of scandalous im- 
purity in private life. 

In the name of a growing public, a public growing 
both in numbers and in earnest purpose, who do not 
believe in condemning even a great man, and not even 
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for the sake of vivid moral illustration, without evi- 
dence other than rumor taking rise out of gossip 
spread wide for confessed political objects—in this 
name, I enter a protest against the longer continuance 
of the vicious habit of easy vilification of Daniel 
Webster. 

I have, as will be admitted, shown in its full force 
and full comprehension the extraordinary indictment 
which common fame has lodged against the private 
personal character of Daniel Webster. I have also 
shown and, having shown, have sifted, the evidence 
on which the indictment rests. In view of all, I am 
perfectly confident in affirming that there is no case 
whatever, no prima-facie case even, made out against 
him. All is naked allegation, absolutely without 
ground of evidence, even ostensible evidence, to rest 
upon. I can not state this too strongly. The charges 
against Webster’s personal character are baseless ; 
iteration, nothing else, ‘‘damnable iteration,’’ if ever 
there was such, is the ground on which they rest. 


Vv 


But now it is time to see if there is not something 
to be said on the other side. If there is no evidence 
adducible to show that Webster was a bad man, per- 
haps there may exist evidence to show that he was a 
good man—not a perfect man, the faultless monster 
that the world ne’er saw, but a good man, perhaps 
even an uncommonly good man. Let us candidly 
inquire. 

We shall, of course, have to summon for our wit- 
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nesses persons that knew him, that knew him somewhat 
intimately. But first let us have a hearsay testimony, 
one which we may set off against the hearsay testimony 
borne in such rhetorical fashion by Professor Phelps. 
By a happy coincidence, we are able to have for our 
witness in this kind, Professor Phelps’s own father- 
in-law—a man even more distinguished and more 
honored than Professor Phelps himself. 

Moses Stuart is a clear and venerable name, of 
world-wide and enduring renown, in the domain espe- 
cially of Biblical scholarship. He may, indeed, be 
regarded as the father of such scholarship in Amer- 
ica. He deserved and commanded, as he still de- 
serves and commands, the attention and respect of 
the whole academic and theological world. During 
almost four full decades of years he held at Andover 
the professorship of Biblical literature. When Web- 
ster’s great speech of the Seventh of March brought 
down upon the head of the speaker an avalanche of 
abuse and vilification I verily believe never surpassed, 
if ever equalled, in any other case in human history, 
Moses Stuart put his lifelong spotless reputation at 
risk and stood forth as champion alike of Webster’s 
views and of Webster’s character. He did this in a 
pamphlet of which I have a copy under my hand as I 
write. The discussion is conducted with vigor, and 
with a very convincing stress of evidently conscientious 
conviction behind words somewhat too profusely em- 
ployed. It will further illustrate the mad passion 
and fury of the hour, if I first quote a short. passage 
in which the illustrious and venerable author tells 
us how he was himself treated because he dared take 
part with Webster in that crisis of our country’s fate: 
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‘‘Within a week after my name was set to the paper ap- 
proving of Mr. Webster’s speech, I began to receive anony- 
mous letters; and soon after, various newspapers of diverse 
character and complexion began to pour in. One anonymous 
letter states that the writer once had much respect for my 
opinions and views, but that I have now showed him that 
he was much mistaken in me. Another says that the only 
apology he can make for me is, that I have had a two years’ 
sickness, which has doubtless very much impaired my mind; 
so that he can, on the whole, pity me rather than blame me. 
A third says, that I have now arrived at three score and 
ten, and like most men of that age, have become a child the 
second time; otherwise I never could have become the ad- 
vocate of slavery. Another challenges me to show one text 
in all the Bible, which allows of slavery, or justifies my 
course in according with, and approval of, Mr. Webster’s 
speech. . . . Another letter writer says that ‘I am neither 
more nor less than a downright wolf in sheep’s clothing.’ 
Another wonders how a man could study the Bible for forty 
years, and yet never have learned that slavery is a sin. 
These are only some of the many specimens. 

‘¢As unique in its kind, I advert to one anti-slavery paper 
(which it is needless to name, for there can be but one 
such), that was sent to me, as I suppose, by its philanthropic 
editor. In this, after a flood of Billingsgate on Mr. Web- 
ster’s ‘Satanic Speech,’ he includes within a square enclosed 
by funeral dressings, my name, that of Dr. Woods, of Dr. 
Emerson, and of President Sparks, and Professor Felton. ’’ 


Professor Stuart’s whole pamphlet is a virtual tes- 
timony to the pure and noble private, as well as public, 
character of Webster—a testimony, indeed, conceived 
in such a spirit of reverence for him as forbade al- 
lusion even to the grossest of the aspersions of which 
he was the object. I show a shortened extract or two 
from this remarkable essay. Readers will feel in what 
I show an effect of admiration, of grateful reverence, 
for the man, such as constitutes it a testimonial of 
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the very highest value, in counter to the extraordinary 
vilification which Professor Phelps permitted to flow 
from his pen: 


‘‘The man who has commanded more listening ears, and 
made more hearts beat high, these twenty years past than 
any other man in our great community, is called upon by the 
spirit of the levelers to come down to their humbler place, 
and take his lot with them. ‘ A bas le Sénateur! There are 
other men who have as good a right to reign as you; and if 
we can not bring you to a level by argument, we can do it 
by contumely and vituperation.’ This is the brief, but I 
am pained to say that I feel constrained to believe, the true’ 
history of the matter. 

‘¢ And is Mr. Webster to be maligned and vituperated, and 
thrust out of the confidence of his fellow citizens? . . . If 
such a day must dawn on us, for one I would say, ‘Hung be 
the heavens with black!’ Patriotism, integrity, firmness, 
sound judgment, lofty, soul-thrilling eloquence, may thence- 
forth despair of finding their reward among us. 

‘¢ . . Suppose the violence of the present time succeeds 
in withdrawing the public confidence from him. . . . The 
contest goes on, the country is involved in bitter and bloody 
war, and still his counsel is rejected and despised. . . . What 
then? . . . Posterity, divested of partisan feeling and 
prejudice, will erect to him a lofty monument, which will be 
inscribed on one facade with these most significant words: 


‘¢ ¢Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
.Non ecivium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida.’ 


‘On another facade, under the simple name, will be carved 
in high relief: 
‘¢ €Q Nostrum et Decus et Columen!’ ’’ 


Let us take up a line of personal positive testimony 
bearing on the topic most recurrent in defamation of 
Webster, the topic, I mean, of his alleged intemper- 
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ance. To begin with, here is a remarkable word from 
a remarkable source. The source is none other than 
Alexander H. Stephens, remembered as Vice-President 
of the Southern Confederacy. He and Webster were 
long together in Congress. Mr. Stephens: 

“‘T think Webster was the worst slandered man I 
ever knew. It is the general impression in the coun- 
try to-day that Webster was a great drunkard. You 
hear it spoken of even now whenever his name is 
mentioned, but it is an outrageous slander. I will tell 
you what I know myself. For six years while we 
were both in Congress I lived next door to him. His 
house was as familiar to me as my own garden. I 
was in there a great deal and he was as often in mine, 
and in all the time of my acquaintance with him I 
never saw Webster when he was in the least affected 
by liquor or under the influence of it in any way. i 
have dined with him at his house and mine, I have 
met him at dinners and affairs outside and I never 
saw him in the least inebriated. I never heard of his 
being intoxicated but twice, and on one of those oc- 
casions—a dinner—he made a speech that was grandly 
eloquent.’”’ 

I might have suppressed the last sentence and have 
left Mr. Stephens’s first-hand testimony free from the 
adhesion of the usual hearsay slander. But it seemed 
on the whole desirable to let that appear, self-con- 
futing though it is with its note of the ‘‘speech that 
was grandly eloquent.’’ 

From a source widely contrasted with Alexander 
H. Stephens, I take the following. It is an attestation 
seriously, almost solemnly, furnished, as under com- 
pulsion, of conscience, by the late Edward Everett 
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Hale. He will be listened to by ears that perhaps 
would be deaf to the Vice-President of the Southern 
Confederacy. Mr. Hale, in his ‘‘Memories of a Hun- 
dred Years,’’ had been contributing loyal and ad- 
miring personal reminiscences of Webster. He brings 
these to a close with the following pained and pa- 
thetic protest against the calumnies accusing Webster 
of intemperance: 


‘‘T do not know that I should have gone into these little 
personal reminiscences but for this, that they give me an 
opportunity to say one thing which ought to be said. Be- 
tween the years 1826 and 1852, when he [Webster] died, I 
must have seen him thousands of times. I must have read 
thousands of letters from him. I have been I know not how 
often at his house. My father, as I say, was his intimate 
friend. Now, it was to me a matter of the utmost personal 
surprize when I found, gradually growing up in this country, 
the impression that Mr. Webster was often, not to say gen- 
erally, overcome with liquor, in the latter years of his life. 
I should say that now a third part of the anecdotes of him 
which you find afloat have reference to occasions when it 
was supposed that, under the influence of whiskey, he did 
not know what he was doing. I like to say, therefore, that 
in the course of twenty-six years running from the time 
when I was four years old to the time when I was thirty, 
I never had a dream or thought that he cared anything about 
wine or liquor—certainly, I never supposed that he used it 
to excess. What is more, I know that my own father, who 
lived to the year 1864, heard such stories as these with per- 
fect disgust and indignation. This is a good place to print 
my opinion that this class of stories has been nourished, 
partly carelessly and partly from worse motives; and that 
they are not to be taken as real indications of the habit or 
life of the man.’’ 


Readers will perhaps think it is committing the 
rhetorical sin of too much, if I add anything to the 
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foregoing expressions on the subject. But I would 
rather sin here by too much than by too little. The 
Hon. William T. Davis, nephew to that personal 
friend of Webster whose name is rendered immortal 
by the dedication to him of one of the six massive 
volumes of the great man’s speeches (edited by Edward 
Everett) has lately published an interesting paper in 
The New England Magazine, from which I extract as 
follows: 


‘*His style of living was unostentatious and his habits 
were plain, regular and unexceptionable. He did not use 
tobacco in any form, and considered an oath unfit for a gen- 
tleman. He never gambled; at whist, the only game of 
ecards he ever played, he was not proficient. . . . His drink- 
ing habits, which those without knowledge have exagger- 
ated, I have been assured by my uncle, were only such as 
prevailed in his day among refined and educated gentlemen. 
At dinner he confined himself to two glasses of Madeira 
wine.’’ 


Once more. An honored friend of mine, now no 
longer living, who, because he was recognized as a man 
of singular personal worth, was, he a Democrat, many 
years ago elected from an overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican Congressional district—I refer to the Hon. Hal- 
bert S. Greenleaf, late of Rochester, New York—sup- 
plied me more than thirty years ago with autograph 
reminiscences respecting Webster, from which I pre- 
sent the following extracts: 


‘‘T went to Marshfield, partly for rest and recreation, 
partly to visit the burial place and former home of Mr. 
Webster, and partly, as I have told you, to gather what facts 
or incidents I could in the domestic life of this illustrious 


American. 
‘¢T visited Mr. Webster’s tomb and the old family home- 
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stead soon after my arrival in the town, and soon began to 
make inquiries among the old neighbors and friends with 
regard to Mr. Webster himself. The first person of whom 
I inquired referred me to ‘ Seth Weston’ as the man who 
knew the foremost, and could tell me the most of any one about 
Mr. Webster, and as one whose statements could be accepted 
without discount. 

‘<Others, upon further inquiry, told me the same thing; 
in fact, nearly every person of whom I inquired said to me, 
‘Whatever Seth Weston tells you about Mr. Webster you can 
depend upon.’ All agreed that he was a man of the strictest 
integrity, and of the highest sense of honor; that he was 
Mr. Webster’s confidential agent and superintendent of af- 
fairs at home, while he was absent—for a long term of 
years, and that he, therefore, knew him more intimately than 
any other person then living in Marshfield—knew more of 
his home life. 

‘(Having thus informed myself with regard to Mr. Wes- 
ton’s character for truth and veracity, and of his competency 
to speak of what I desired to know, I sought and obtained an 
introduction to him. 

‘“‘T at once proclaimed myself an old-time ‘Webster man’ 
and made known the object of my visit. 

‘‘Mr. Weston received me much as if I had been an old 
friend of the family. He said he always was glad to take 
by the hand any man who had known and loved Daniel Web- 
ster; and that as I was such an one, he would take pleasure 
in communicating to me anything within his personal knowl- 
edge of the man that I might wish to know. 

‘¢ Thanking him for his kindness in pledging me this, I 
promptly propounded my first interrogatory: ‘Mr. Weston, 
was Mr. Webster temperate or intemperate in the use of 
intoxicating drinks? I have been told that he was intem- 
perate.’ 

“‘Mr, Weston answered substantially as follows:—how- 
ever, I shall be able to quote some of his sentences verbatim, 
so strongly were they impressed upon my mind at the time, 
viz.: ‘Mr. Webster was habitually temperate in the use of 
all intoxicating liquors; no man could be more so who used 
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them at all. He was abstemious in his habits, not only with 
respect to what he drank, but also with respect to what he 
ate! I was in Mr. Webster’s service nearly, or quite, six- 
teen years, most of the time as his agent, or superintendent, 
on the Marshfield farm, and during all this time I held con- 
fidential relations with him, both business and personal. No 
man in the world knew him better than I. I have seen him, 
and been with him, at all hours of the day and at all hours 
of the night; at home and abroad, in sickness and in health, 
in the public assembly and on his farm, when dined and 
wined by admiring friends in the cities, and when sur- 
rounded by his own loved family and neighbors at his own 
fireside—and I can truly say that in all these years I never 
saw him at all under the influence of liquor, excepting on 
one solitary occasion. And on that one occasion he was far 
from being intoxicated; he seemed to be a little flushed, 
or exhilarated—that was all. He seemed'to understand him- 
self perfectly, and to have perfect command of his legs. On 
that particular occasion he had been entertaining quite a 
number of friends from Boston and New York for several 
days at his house—had parted from them soon after dinner, 
and come into the field to see me on business. Mr. Webster 
generally used wine at dinner—but I will tell you this, and 
you can depend on what I tell you—he understood too well 
the laws of health, and had too much regard for them, to in- 
dulge habitually in excesses of any kind! 

“¢ ‘Of course, I can not know what may have happened 
when absent from home—as I could not always be with 
him; but this I do know of my own personal knowledge— 
that many of the charges of drunkenness which have been 
made against him were wholly, totally false!’ ’’ 


What in Colonel Greenleaf’s relation is immediately 
pertinent to the particular topic now being canvassed 
has thus all been shown; but indirectly what follows 
in his memorandum bears on the same point. Con- 
sider, if you please, the probability that a man de- 
seribed, from personal knowledge, as follows, was a 
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man given to excess in wine or strong drink. What 
other drunkard can be named who has had the habit 
of invariably rising summer and winter before day- 
light in the morning? 


“*Having elicited this somewhat extended answer to my 
first inquiry, I proceeded to ask further questions as to Mr. 
Webster’s other habits of life; his standing among his 
neighbors, relation to his own family, ete., etc., to all of 
which I obtained ready and willing answers. 

‘Mr. Weston confirmed what has been said by others of 
Mr. Webster’s habit of early rising. He said Mr. Webster 
was ‘up’ in the morning before daylight as a rule, even 
during the long days of summer; that he would sometimes 
invite him (Mr. Weston) to meet him at his office at a very 
early hour in the morning. He would say, ‘Seth Weston, do 
you see that big tree standing there?’ pointing to the grand 
old elm standing near the family mansion; ‘well, you come 
to my office to-morrow morning before you can either see 
or hear the birds in that tree, and we will have an hour’s 
pleasant talk together!’ 

‘Mr. Weston was emphatic in declaring that he never had 
known a more kind and affectionate husband and father, a 
more considerate and obliging neighbor, a firmer or more 
faithful friend, a nobler man than was Daniel Webster; nor 
any one person possessed of a warmer or more generous 
heart. No man, said he, could have been more thoughtful 
and considerate of the welfare of those around him; no man 
more instructive and agreeable in his conversation and inter- 
course with his family, farm hands, or neighbors; no man 
more uniformly amiable in temper and disposition, no man 
who extended to his friends a more cordial and hearty wel- 
come to the hospitality of his own hearthstone. 

‘‘Everybody loved him who knew him, and everybody 
knew Mr. Webster here. You could not make his old 
neighbors believe these bad stories about him.?? 


I am overwhelmed and bewildered in the em- 
barrassment of riches ready to my hand for vindica- 
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tion of Webster’s temperance. I know not when and 
where to stop citation of testimony. I recall at this 
moment a remark made to me by a most estimable 
citizen of Rochester who was an original Abolitionist, 
but who, after the war, slavery gone, said once to me 
explicitly, ‘‘I regard our abolition movement as a 
failure.’’ This gentleman and I were standing to- 
gether on the second-story gallery running around the 
well-known ‘‘Arcade’’ of the city. As we looked 
down into the sky-lighted open area below us, my 
friend was reminded of a time when he saw Webster 
there and heard him make a few public remarks. ‘‘ Ah, 
he was a sublime-looking creature!’’ my companion 
enthusiastically exclaimed. He then added: ‘‘ His in- 
temperate habits had told upon him. He had lost the 
pure and noble aspect of his prime. It is remarkable,’’ 
he went on, moralizing now, ‘‘how intemperance will 
not only undermine physical health but impair a 
man’s moral nature, blunt his sense of moral distinc- 
tions. That explains Webster’s degeneration in char- 
acter as he grew older.’’ Two mere and pure as- 
sumptions, the one to afford the philosophical explana- 
tion of the other—moral degeneration assumed and 
then intemperance assumed to account for it. And 
yet my friend was an unusually clear-headed, sound- 
hearted man. The evil genius of the generation had 
taken possession of him, and he fell foul of Webster 
as a matter of course. 

Another friend of mine, a truly enlightened man, 
for he was an alert-minded member of the editorial 
staff of a great New York newspaper, was able to tell 
me quite specifically what was the cause of Webster’s 
death. It was ‘‘fatty degeneration of the liver, due 
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to intemperance,’’ a very common ease, he assured me 
with the air of a qualified pathologist. 

As to this last bit of information, I have some light 
to throw upon the question of its trustworthiness; the 
light I speak of came to me in this wise: I had the 
honor of being invited to read from my Webster Ode, 
on occasion of the great celebration at Marshfield of 
the hundredth anniversary of Webster’s birth. This 
brought me into personal contact with several dis- 
tinguished men who knew Webster and could testify 
of him from actual knowledge. Among these was the 
Hon. Edward S. Tobey, then postmaster of Boston. 
I had hours of conversation with him in his private 
office, and, as was quite natural under the circum- 
stances, our subject was almost exclusively Webster. 
Mr. Tobey was an active advocate of the cause of 
temperance, being president of an important tem- 
perance society. Nothing could exceed the energy 
and the generous indignation with which he denied 
the truth of the charges of intemperance brought 
against Webster. Mr. Tobey soon afterward was kind 
enough to send me the printed ‘‘Report of Proceed- 
ings at the Dartmouth Webster Centennial Dinner,”’ 
containing, among other things notable, an address 
of his own, from which I quote the following illumi- 
native extract: 


““The late Dr. John Jeffries, who was the physician of 
Mr. Webster, was also my family physician for twenty years. 
Not long after the close of the late civil war, an Episcopal 
clergyman of Charleston, S. C., became my guest. He being 
in need of medical advice, I introduced him to Dr. Jeffries. 
After his case had been disposed of, he inquired of Dr, 
Jeffries: ‘Pray, sir, were the stories which we hear at the 
South concerning Mr. Webster’s private character true?’ 
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The doctor replied: ‘Do you refer to his alleged drinking 
habits?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said the clergyman. ‘No, sir,’ answered 
Dr. Jeffries; ‘they were not true.’ He added: ‘I was his 
physician for many years, and made the post mortem exam- 
ination. He died from no such cause.’ To illustrate to 
what extent Mr. Webster was misunderstood and conse- 
quently maligned, the doctor related the following fact: 
‘On a certain occasion when Mr. Webster was engaged to 
speak in Faneuil Hall, he had been for several days much 
reduced by medical treatment. Late in the afternoon I sug- 
gested that, in his reduced condition, a glass of wine would 
be useful. He replied: ‘‘No, doctor, I prefer a plate of 
soup; and when his Honor the Mayor calls for me, perhaps 
you will accompany me.’’ I assented, and did accompany 
him. That evening, before Mr. Webster had closed his 
speech, a certain political rival left the hall and was met by 
a friend, who inquired, ‘Is the meeting over?’ The envious 
politician answered, ‘No; I have come away disgusted. 
Webster is intoxicated.’ ... 

‘<There is now living in this city a gentleman of the high- 
est respectability, personally well known to me for thirty- 
five years, who was, for about twenty-five years, intimately 
eonnected with Mr. Webster at Marshfield as the manager of 
his affairs, and consequently with him under all circum- 
stances during his summer residence there. Mr. Webster 
regarded him with the affection of a father for a son. This 
gentleman has said to me more than once, with emotion and 
evident feelings of indignation: ‘No one has ever seen Mr. 
Webster at Marshfield unduly under the influence of stim- 
ulants.’? He adds: ‘I was with him on festive occasions 
here and in New Hampshire, when others were indulging in 
the customary habit of drinking, but I have never seen Mr. 
Webster, on those occasions, use stimulants to excess.’ ’” 


As to the cause of Webster’s death. The author- 
itative medical account of Webster’s last sickness and 
of his death, as also of the autopsy following, says ex- 
plicitly, in so many words: ‘‘The immediate cause of 
death was hemorrhage from the stomach and bowels’’; 
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I quote at first-hand from Dr. John Jeffries’s paper 
published in ‘‘The American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences,’’ January, 1853—that is, published within 
a little more than two months after Webster died. I 
have looked carefully through the whole account, 
which is very interesting, though highly technical, and. 
wholly devoid of sentiment. It details in a colorless, 
scientific manner the distressing pathological symp- 
toms and incidents of Webster’s last days. The effect 
is to excite the reader’s sympathy for the sufferer, and, 
with that, his wonder at the patience which bore all 
with such noble, such touching, such sublime serenity. 
I remember well how a dear friend of mine (coeval 
with me in those days of my youth) who did not share 
my sentiments, already then well defined, of approval 
as to the Seventh of March speech and of reverence 
for Webster’s personal character—-I remember well 
how this high-hearted, generous young spirit exclaimed 
with irrepressible enthusiasm of admiration: ‘‘That 
deathbed of Webster’s! His dying was the greatest of 
all the great things that he did!’’ I did not wonder 
then, and I do not wonder now, that such an exclama- 
tion was extorted from my friend, when he read in 
the newspapers of the day the story of that memor- 
able event. 

Now I am bound to say that, being myself an in- 
veterate “‘total abstainer,’’ both in principle and in 
practise, I am strongly inclined to believe that Web- 
ster’s temperate indulgence in intoxicating drink 
gradually impaired his health, and perhaps con- 
tributed seriously to induce the morbid conditions 
found through the post mortem examination to exist 
in the interior of his bodily frame. As to points of 
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pathology, I am, of course (though son of a physi- 
cian!), only a layman, layman indifferently well-in- 
formed at that, but I venture to raise the question, 
Might not long-continued moderate drinking bring on 
such a diseased state of the liver as was ascertained to 
exist in Webster’s case? If so, my editorial friend 
might be regarded as half justified in saying what 
he did about the cause of Webster’s death: Half 
justified, but only half; since it would be not intem- 
perance, but temperance (that is, what was considered 
to be temperance alike by Webster himself and by 
those who knew him), that wrought the deplorable 
result. 


VI 


So mucH might suffice on the topic of Webster’s 
alleged intemperance. It will be observed that though 
my investigations have satisfied me that in no sup- 
posed instance traced by me of intoxication on his 
part did intoxication really take place, I yet have not 
committed myself to the broad assertion that Webster 
never was intoxicated. Such a negative, of course, 
could not be proved in his ease, nor, for that matter, 
in the case of any one in the world. Webster may 
have been on some occasion, or occasions even, in- 
toxicated, but that would not prove him an habitually 
intemperate man. That he was not such a man is a 
broad negative that may be proved, and, I submit, it 
here has been proved—not, of course, mathematically 
demonstrated, but put beyond the possibility of rea- 
sonable. doubt. 
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So much might suffice, I said above; but the topic 
will unavoidably recur again and again in passing 
allusion, as we proceed to take up other counts in the 
manifold indictment laid against the good fame of 
Webster. 

Mr. W. T. Davis, from whom I have already quoted, 
has an interesting anecdote bearing on Webster’s ways 
in matters of personal finance. As has already been 
pointed out, the amazing fondness for scandal about 
Webster that has taken possession of the American 
mind makes his pecuniary habits a topic of calumny. 
These habits of his accordingly call for a little notice, 
which I may introduce with Mr. Davis’s anecdote 
above alluded to. Mr. Davis: 


‘*Once, on his return from Washington, a neighbor called 
with a bill for hay. Mr. Webster told him that he had just 
reached home and that if he would call on the next Monday 
he would have the money ready for him. After the man left, 
Mr. Webster said to his son Fletcher, ‘I think I have paid 
that bill, and I wish you would see if you can find a receipt.’ 
The result of the search was that two receipts were found. 
‘Let those bills lie there,’ he said, ‘and when our friend 
calls next Monday we will have some fun with him.’ On 
Monday the farmer called just before dinner, and Mr. Web- 
ster said, ‘Come, neighbor, get your dinner with me, and 
then we will talk business.’ After dinner they went out 
and sat under the shady elm-tree near the house, accom- 
panied by Fletcher, and after a little general conversation, 
Mr. Webster said, ‘Mr. N., do you keep books? I advise you 
by all means to keep books; now, if you had kept books, you 
would have known that I had paid this bill once,’ and he 
handed him one of the receipts. Mr. N. was mortified be- 
yond measure and accused himself of inexcusable negligence 
and forgetfulness. After further conversation, Mr. Webster 
again said, ‘Mr. N., you don’t know how important it is to 
keep books,’ and handing him a second receipt, added, ‘If 
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you had kept books you would have known that I had paid 
this bill twice. Now I am going to pay it just once more, 
and I don’t believe that I shall ever pay it again.’ Poor 
Mr. N. was overwhelmed with surprize and protested that 
when able he would refund the money. ‘No, Mr. N.,’ said 
Mr. Webster; ‘you are a poor man and I know you to be an 
honest one. Keep the money, and when you have any more 
hay to sell, bring me a load and I will buy it.’ ’’ 


In this anecdote, Webster’s generosity, playing with 
his love of kindly humor, and his genuine neighbor- 
liness devoid of superiority or condescension, finely, 
because characteristically, appear. Mr: Lodge, by the 
way, has the discernment to recognize, and the judg- 
ment to appreciate properly, the significance and value 
of humor as a trait of Webster’s character and genius. 

The foregoing anecdote is, of course, not offered in 
evidence of admirable management on Webster’s part 
in money matters. It seems, indeed, like a looseness 
with him, not admirable, that he should have allowed 
himself to pay twice for one and the same load of hay. 
On the other hand, that he should have taken, and 
have kept where they could be found, two receipts 
answering to those two payments, looks so far fairly 
well for his business habits! It is not difficult to 
conjecture ways in which it could very naturally have 
happened that the first payment should not be recalled 
to mind at the moment when the bill was presented the 
second time. That, in fact, is easier than it is to ac- 
count, in consistency with the seller’s honesty, for his 
bringing the second demand, and, of course, in a still 
greater degree, for his bringing the third. The gen- 
erous humor of Webster’s conduct in making the third 
payment deserves to be taken account of, for the rea- 
son that the unhappy custom is, among the thoughtless 
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or the malicious, to make a fault in Webster at the 
same time both of his alleged recklessness as to pe- 
cuniary obligation, and of his recklessness in giving 
away money; the two things are often associated in 
mention for blame. 

Another anecdote of Webster having relation to his 
use of money is noteworthy, not only in itself, but also 
from the fact that it was contributed by the grateful 
beneficiary, or by some friend of hers in her behalf, 
to the New York Tribune of the time when Horace 
Greeley, who hated Webster, was at its head. Greeley’s 
Tribune gave Theodore Parker’s vitriolic discourse 
on Webster, delivered immediately after his death, the 
advantage of its immense circulation and popular 
prestige, by reprinting it in full in its columns. That 
the Tribune should, soon after, have admitted to the 
hospitality of its columns this touching and beautiful 
story about Webster, is not only an evidence in favor 
of the story’s authenticity, but a grateful sign of 
generosity in the editor: 


‘Mr. Webster and my husband became acquainted in 
early life, and the friendship of youth extended to riper 
years. [The somewhat lengthy narrative goes on to relate 
that this lady’s husband, after having lost largely in busi- 
ness, fell dangerously ill. Her oldest child had just died, 
and while her husband lay sick her only remaining child was 
taken away. All the while she was tormented by an im- 
portunate creditor, who demanded the house. This man had 
now just left her. At that moment] I heard a rap at the 
door. I could not rise to obey the summons, I felt that 
my heart was breaking. But the door slowly opened, and 
Mr. Webster stood before me. He had come home on a 
visit, and without knowing anything of our sorrows, he 
rode over to see and embrace his early friend. What was 
his surprize to find him thus! And when the story of our 
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troubles had been told, when he had assured himself that 
his long-cherished friend had but a few hours to live, he 
sat down and wept. 

‘Then he asked to see the corpse of his little pet, who, 
when he last visited us, sat upon his knee and played with 
his watch. As he rose to leave the bed, my husband said 
in a whisper, ‘Fetch her to me, that I, too, may look upon 
that sweet face once more.’ 

‘‘We placed the still beautiful form beside the bed, and, 
standing near it, gave ourselves up to uncontrollable grief. 
When able to command his voice, Mr. W. said, ‘Let us 
pray.’ And kneeling there, beside the dying and the dead, 
he prayed as none but a Christian can pray. 

‘‘Before Mr. Webster left, the assurance had been given 
that the widow should be provided for in her affliction. 

‘<My husband died the next day. I saw no more of the 
hard-hearted creditor, and the house remained unsold. I 
still occupy it, and the room where Mr. Webster kneeled 
in prayer is to me a sacred place.’’ 


(‘‘His parading of a half-true religiousness.’’ Von 
Holst!) 

Charles Lanman, private secretar; to Webster for 
two years or so at the close of the statesman ’s career, 
published a book, ‘‘The Private Life of Daniel Web- 
ster,’’ from which I take the following extract: 


‘‘By way of showing the character of some of his fees 
while practising law at Portsmouth, the following incident 
is worth recording: One of his clients, after gaining a cer- 
tain suit, found himself unable to raise the necessary funds 
to pay his lawyer, and therefore insisted upon deeding to 
him a piece of land in a neighboring county. And so the 
matter rested for many years. Happening to be on a visit 
to this county at a subsequent period, he hunted out this 
land, and found an old woman living upon it alone, in an 
old house situated among rocks. He questioned the woman 
about the farm, and learned that it was the property of a 
lawyer named Webster, and that she was daily expecting 
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him to come on and turn her out of doors. Whereupon he 
made himself known as the proprietor, gave her a word of 
consolation, with a present of forty dollars, broke bread 
with her at her humble board, and took his departure. From 
that time to the present the place has been known as ‘“Web- 
ster’s Farm,’ and it is believed that up to the day of his 
death the idea of this possession had never entered his 
mind.’’ 


Two letters are published written by Webster in 
the last years of his life (1851, 1852) to ‘‘Master 
Tappan,’’ a teacher of his childhood, each of which, 
with the kindest, sweetest expressions of grateful 
remembrance and good will, contained a generous re- 
mittance in money. 

At the time of the Webster Centennia) celebration 
at Marshfield, I enjoyed the privilege of a prolonged 
interview in his private office with Mr. Franklin 
Haven, president of the Boston bank at which Web- 
ster kept his account and transacted his business. 
Mr. Haven was himself a man of such stately presence, 
and he made such an immediate impression of high 
personal character that it was very moving to hear 
him testify, as he did, of the sentiment of ‘‘reverence’’ 
with which his contacts with Webster always inspired 
him. He spoke to me of a paper or booklet then re- 
cently published by E. P. Whipple on Rufus Choate, 
in the course of which the writer adverted to the rela- 
tion subsisting between Choate and Webster. I have 
under my hand as I write an autograph letter from 
Mr. Haven addressed to me in Tarrytown a short 
time before our personal interview. in Boston, with a 
newspaper clipping enclosed. I quote from the letter, 
and reprint the clipping referred to. Mr. Haven’s 
date is November, 1881. He says: 


J 
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‘*Hardly a generation has passed away since the death of 
Webster. Perhaps the time has not yet come—as come surely 
it will—when the poet and the historian will feel justified 
in portraying the character of Webster, without a reference 
to the attempts of envy or slander to dim the luster of his 
great fame. : 

‘‘Tt was my fortune, my privilege, to enjoy Mr. Webster’s 
acquaintance and friendship for many years. 

‘His presence, unlike that of any other man with whom 
I ever met, inspired always a feeling of admiration and 
reverence. 

“¢Tt seemed to me, to quote Choate, that ‘Webster’s heart 
was as big as his intellect, and his intellect was as big as 
the Alleghany Mountains.’ 

‘‘But the great charm of Webster was not simply in the 
surpassing grandeur of his intellect; it existed more par- 
ticularly—as was best known to his intimate friends—in the 
profound religious sentiment of his nature, the grace and 
noble simplicity of his character.’’ 


Here is the newspaper clipping above referred to: 

‘“To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: In the 
brilliant essay entitled ‘Some Recollections of Rufus 
Choate,’ written by Edwin P. Whipple, Esq., and published 
in Harper’s ‘Half-Hour’ series, the following extract may 
be found on the forty-fourth page. Speaking of the friend- 
ship between Choate and Webster, the writer says: 

‘¢ When Webster desired to raise money he sometimes got 
Choate to indorse his note. When Webster ventured on a 
daring political move, he got Choate to indorse his policy; 
and the result was, that in either case the indorsement en- 
tailed on Choate pecuniary embarrassment or popular ob- 
loquy. If one should consult the archives of the Boston 
Merchants’ Bank, there would doubtless appear sufficient rea- 
sons why Choate should have been occasionally troubled with 
a want of money, on account of heedlessly affixing the 
hieroglyphic which passed for his name on the back of a 
promise to pay, which bore the more flowing and familiar 
signature of Daniel Webster.’ 

‘<In what is said here of the pecuniary relations of these 
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two great men, bound together by ties of mutual respect and 
friendship, and of the unfavorable results to Mr. Choate, the 
friendly essayist has been misinformed. It is believed that 
Mr. Choate never suffered to the extent of a dollar by in- 
dorsing for Mr. Webster. ‘The archives of the Merchants’ 
Bank’ would show that he very seldom indorsed for Mr. 
Webster; not more than two or three times in all, and then 
for small sums, not exceeding a few hundred dollars. These 
notes were always promptly paid when due, or before, by 
Mr. Webster. The ‘archives’ would also show that Mr. 
Webster himself always paid careful attention to his notes 
at the Merchants’ Bank, and, if he wanted a note renewed, 
was as careful and punctilious in making a timely applica- 
tion as any merchant in Boston. Nor were his pecuniary 
obligations to the bank ever large; nor were there any of 
them left unpaid to the loss of the bank. It seems proper 
that these simple facts should be stated in correction of an 
error which otherwise might come to have the force of an 
undoubted truth.’’ 


The writer of the foregoing communication to the 
Advertiser expresses himself as he might have done 
had he been Mr. Haven himself, but the signature 
‘*B.’’ seems not to indicate that he was. My impres- 
sion is that Mr. Haven told me some one of the sur- 
viving kin of Choate was the writer. At any rate, 
I remember well Mr. Haven’s assuring me that no one 
who did business at the bank was more promptly at- 
tentive to all obligations than Webster. 

Notwithstanding such an authoritative attestation 
on behalf of Webster’s business character and habits, 
I am bound to admit that beyond question he was re- 
grettably lacking in due care of his own business in- 
terests. His biographer, George Ticknor Curtis, recog- 
nizes this fact. And by the way, it may be said that 
Curtis’s biography, while at all points friendly, as it 
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should be, to the illustrious subject, is at the same 
time admirably candid and veracious. It lacks dis- 
tinctively literary charm, and that is unfortunate, but 
it has in compensation the still more necessary charm 
of unmistakably sincere truth-telling. 

As a result of Webster’s pecuniary improvidence he 
was not able at the last to satisfy his debts and at the 
same time leave, as he wished to do, his landed estate 
unencumbered for the enjoyment of his one son sur- 
viving and his grandson. That is, he was not able to 
do this without assistance. That the assistance needed 
was promptly forthcoming is a touching and beautiful 
proof of the loving regard in which he was held by 
his friends—those friends whom, forsooth, some 
writers represent to have been sorely tried by his 
exorbitant exactions from them! The great man lay 
dying at Marshfield, it had become a case far beyond 
the possibility of his making any return except grat- 
itude for kindnesses shown him, when his friend, 
George Ticknor Curtis, knowing Webster’s concern 
and desire, went into Boston on the gracious errand 
of securing relief for his anxiety. It was an errand 
very easily accomplished. Curtis met a gentleman 
sympathetically interested and asked him what steps 
he should take to effect his purpose. ‘‘ ‘You need not 
go further,’ he answered; ‘go back to Marshfield, 
and tell Mr. Webster to make any disposition of his 
landed property that he desires, and his friends will 
see that his wishes are carried out. I undertake to see 
it done.’ Knowing that this gentleman both could 
and would cause everything needful to be done, I 
sought for nothing more.”’ 

What Curtis next relates is worth showing: 
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‘‘While taking an early dinner that day at my 
own house, in Boston, another gentleman rang at my 
door and called me out. As I met him, he placed in 
my hand a thick roll of bank-notes, desiring me to 
convey it to Mr. Webster. When I asked from whom 
it came, he mentioned the name of a venerable and 
wealthy citizen of Boston, who had heard that Mr. 
Webster was dying, and who said that, ‘at such a 
time, there ought to be no want of money in Mr. Web- 
ster’s house.’ ”’ 

Little sign that Webster’s friends were worn out 
trying to help him! Now, I do not need to contend 
that it was an ideal conduct of life for Webster to have 
brought himself into pecuniary straits. But assuredly 
it is nothing less than noble and beautiful for him to 
have been such a man as to have inspired, and to have 
held to the end, such a friendship. The case is per- 
haps without parallel in history. Some persons may 
be more impressed with regret, qualified by blame, that 
Webster should have permitted himself to be so re- 
duced in pecuniary resources; but for my own part I 
confess I dwell rather on the thought of the generous 
reciprocal feeling exhibited between Webster and his 
friends—generous trust on his part, generous response 
on theirs. The response was not more generous than 
was the trust that evoked it. On both sides it was in- 
spiringly, pathetically, beautiful. “Besides, it con- 
stituted an ungainsayable attestation to the tran- 
scendent nobleness of Webster’s recognized personal 
character. 
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VII 


I HAVE ascribed to Curtis’s biography of Webster 
the high merit of veracity and candor. The same 
merit may truthfully be ascribed to a remarkable 
postscript written by him perhaps twenty years after 
his biography, and published in The Sun newspaper 
in New York. In this document of his, which I call 
a postscript to his biography, Curtis deals frankly 
with the question of Webster’s private character. In- 
deed, the frankness with which he does this is quite 
extraordinary, though it is perfectly reconciled with 
inviolate loyalty to Webster’s name and fame. One 
is: most satisfyingly reassured of Curtis’s absolute 
willingness, controlling desire, indeed, to tell the whole 
truth about Webster, even to the unavoidable admis- 
sion of flaws in his character and conduct. I think 
I had better imitate Curtis’s commendable example 
by quoting from him here the qualifying acknowl- 
edgments he makes as to Webster’s practise of tem- 
perance in the use of intoxicating beverages. Curtis: 


‘He drank wine and sometimes brandy, as other gentle- 
men did in his generation. Nevertheless, he was not an 
intemperate man, and in saying this I shall tell exactly what 
I know and what I observed in a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with him. I have seen Mr. Webster when he had 
been dining out at a private house or at a public dinner, and 
when he had taken too much wine, but I never saw him in- 
toxicated, although I have seen him on occasions of high 
festivity when his animal spirits, the custom of drinking 
healths, and the manners of the time, sometimes led him to 
drink more wine than was prudent. At his own table wine 
was always served, generally Madeira of excellent quality, 
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but he did not take it immoderately. He did not drink 
champagne, because he did not consider it a wholesome 
beverage, and he had no love for it. In regard to ardent 
spirits, the following statements are strictly true. Mr. 
Webster sometimes drank brandy, but when he was well 
he did not use more brandy than other gentlemen did at that 
time. Whiskey, as a safe and wholesome beverage, was not 
much used in those days. At one period in his life Mr. 
Webster was advised by a physician in Washington to use 
brandy and sugar to check the symptoms of a disorder to 
which he was subject. Such advice would not be given now, 
as there are better remedies. Following this advice, Mr. 
Webster, when he had an attack of that complaint, used 
brandy and sugar as a corrective, and he used it somewhat 
freely, as he and his physician considered it necessary for 
him to do. At no time did he ever impair his intellectual 
powers by a habit of intemperate drinking. .. . There 
may be a difference of opinion about stimulants as helps to 
intellectual efforts; but Mr. Webster never used such helps. 
The stories that have been told of his being intoxicated on 
certain occasions are gross exaggerations. There was one 
occasion in the Senate, an all-night session, when many of 
the members made use of stimulauts to sustain what they 
had to endure, and when Mr. Webster spoke to the question 
that was before the Senate he was under the influence of too 
much stimulant. . . . I submit these facts to the judgment 
of candid men, who know what the habits of life were in 
Mr. Webster’s day. He can with no more propriety be 
said to have been an intemperate man than hundreds of 
other men against whom such a charge has never been made, 
but who drank both wine and spirits quite as much as he 
did.’’ 


Probably the following extract from ‘‘John Sher- 
man’s Recollections of Forty Years in the House, 
Senate and Cabinet’’ may be taken as making upon 
the whole the right impression about Webster at the 
table on a convivial occasion. The occasion described 
by Sherman here was a celebration in New York of 
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the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock. 
The year was 1846. Sherman was not yet a distin- 
guished man, and he sat at some distance from Web- 
ster. There were, of course, many distinguished men 
present, ‘‘but,’’ Sherman says, ‘‘my eye was on Web- 
ster.’? ‘‘The evening waned,’’ he further says, with- 
out any speaking from Mr. Webster. ‘‘He had been 
talking freely with those about him. He displayed 
none of the loftiness associated with his name. He 
drank freely. That was manifest to every one. His 
favorite bottle was one labeled ‘brandy.’ We heard 
of it as being ‘more than a hundred years old.’ It did 
not travel down to us. Webster was plainly hilari- 
ous. At this time the conductor appeared at a side 
door and announced that in fifteen minutes the cars 
would start for Boston. Then Webster arose—with 
difficulty—he rested his hands firmly on the table and 
with an effort assumed an erect position. Every 
voice was hushed. He said that in fifteen minutes we 
would separate, nevermore to meet again, and then, 
with glowing force and eloquence, he contrasted the 
brevity and vanity of human life with the immor- 
tality of the events they were celebrating, which cen- 
tury after century would be celebrated by your chil- 
dren and your children’s children to the latest genera- 
tion. 

“‘T ean not recall the words of his short but elo- 
quent speech, but it made an impress on my mind. If 
his body was affected by the liquor, his head was clear 
and his utterance perfect.”’ 


‘With difficulty,’’ Sherman says, ‘‘ Webster arose. ’’ 


The description of this act of Webster’s is as if he 
was to some degree physically incapacitated by his 
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drinking. But Sherman finally adds, with care and 
candor, ‘‘If his body was affected by the liquor, his 
head was clear and his utterance perfect.’’ ‘‘If.’’? A 
pregnant word well interposed. Now—if I may with- 
out impropriety illustrate from myself—my own ex- 
perience enables me to understand perfectly Webster’s 
difficulty in rising after a prolonged sitting at table. 
I am myself, as I have already intimated, a lifelong 
“‘total abstainer,’’ but ever since the time when my 
years began to increase toward seventy, I have very 
often risen ‘‘with difficulty’’ to my feet from a sit- 
ting posture, and started to walk with such a helpless 
tendency to stagger that infallibly any observer not 
acquainted with me would have felt justified in sup- 
posing me under the influence of liquor. That Web- 
ster was similarly affected under certain conditions, 
probably explains the fact that many persons have 
honestly believed themselves to have seen Webster 
*‘drunk’’—while he was making clear-headed, elo- 
quent speeches! Sherman’s remark that there was no 
“‘loftiness’’ in Webster’s manner, of course, indicates 
that he looked for the exhibition of such a fault. I 
am persuaded from abundant evidence on the point 
that there never was a great man, universally ac- 
claimed as great, more absolutely simple, more abso- 
lutely free from airs of assumed superiority, than was 
Daniel Webster—this, up to the very end of his life. 
He was a simple man, he liked simple men, and simple 
men, in great numbers, more than liked, loved him. 

In going now to a different topic, I can not do better 
than to quote again from Curtis’s supplementary 
postscript to his biography of Webster. It is a shame, 
a flagrant shame, that it should be needful to treat 
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such a topic at all; but in the face of what has been 
inadequately set forth as the current calumnious 
habit of writers in writing of Webster, there is no use 
in blinking the necessity, since the necessity exists, 
of dealing with the revolting charges that are made 
against the personal chastity of Webster. Reasonable 
readers will not expect, what of course could not be 
furnished in the case of any man whatever, a math- 
_ematical demonstration that Webster was immac- 
ulately pure in life. It is always open to anybody to 
level charges of impurity against anybody. Charges 
of this sort are, therefore, in themselves of exactly no 
significance whatever. If, in a given case, such a 
charge is brought in a sufficiently general way, nobody 
could disprove the charge. The accused man’s sole 
recourse would be to say (if he thought it worth while 
to say anything), ‘I deny; prove your charge.’ The 
charge would tend or not to win credence, according 
to the general repute of the accused man, according to 
the general repute of the accuser, and according to 
the disposition toward the two parties, namely, the 
accuser and the accused, of those listening to the 
charge. Properly, such a charge should receive no at- 
tention except as it is supported by evidence. The 
charge itself, let me repeat it, the charge itself, from 
whatever source it comes, is no evidence at all, not 
even prima facie evidence, of the truth of the charge. 
Let the charge be repeated ten thousand times, by ten 
thousand different tongues, it does not thereby be- 
come evidence. Now what evidence is there that Web- 
ster was unchaste in life? None, absolutely none. 
There is simply the charge, the unsupported charge. 
It is a charge against all probability. Webster, by 
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all testimony, was singularly chaste in speech and be- 
havior. I shall adduce testimony of remarkable value 
to this effect. There are ways of accounting for the 
charge against him of unchastity, that quite dispense 
with the necessity of supposing the charge true. But 
hear George Ticknor Curtis on this subject. He treats 
it at some length, with great seriousness and with evi- 
dent candor. I do not stint myself in quoting from 
him. He says (in The Sun) : 


‘tT shall now notice the charge that Mr. Webster was a 
licentious man, a charge that has, perhaps, troubled more 
persons than the charge of his intemperance. On this sub- 
ject, too, I shall speak with perfect plainness. I not only 
do not believe that Mr. Webster was a man who had im- 
proper relations with women, but I think I can adduce evi- 
dence that will refute the charge entirely, because I have 
investigated every tangible story that was ever told of him 
during his life or after his death, and in each instance I 
found that it was a mere calumny. He was fond of the - 
society of ladies, and any lady, married or single, might 
well feel flattered by his attentions. Mr. Webster’s first 
wife, a very lovely woman, died in 1828. It never was said, 
to my knowledge, that he was unfaithful to her, and in 
reference to his early days, before his first marriage, there 
never was any scandal about him. After the death of the 
first Mrs. Webster he boarded in Washington in the same 
house with a lady and her husband, whom I shall only desig- 
nate as Mr. and Mrs. A—. The husband was a political 
writer of considerable accomplishment, employed on a paper 
in Washington, and a scholarlike man. The lady was an at- 
tractive and handsome woman. A friendship grew up be- 
tween Mr. Webster and Mrs. A—. Pretty soon it was 
rumored in Washington that there were improper relations 
between Mr. Webster and this lady. To speak plainly, it 
was said that she was his mistress and that her husband 
connived at the connection. At that time I was sixteen 
years old, and if I heard of such things I could know noth- 
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ing about them. When I was thirty I became known to Mr. 
Webster, and I was much noticed by him. From that time 
I knew him intimately until his death in the autumn of 
1852. During all those years I never heard any imputation 
upon his moral character in reference to the other sex [remark- 
ably agreeing with Mrs. Swisshelm’s testimony], but after 
his death I heard of this old Washington scandal about Mrs. 
A—. I inquired of several of Mr. Webster’s contemporaries 
and friends, and was told that they heard of it at the time, 
but that there was nothing in it. When Mr. Webster’s 
private papers came into my hands, and I was about to 
write his life, in the year 1868, I found that everything had 
been arranged in chronological order by Mr. Edward 
Everett, who was the first named of Mr. Webster’s literary 
executors, I being the last named and the youngest. My 
first examination was of the correspondence; and when I 
opened the chest containing the papers, the first name that 
my eye fell upon was that of Mr. and Mrs. A—. I took 
out a large bundle of letters, all duly ticketed and labeled 
with the names of Mr. and Mrs. A—, and read them all 
through from beginning to end. They showed on the part 
of this lady the beginning and progress of a friendship that 
must have been peculiarly gratifying to Mr. Webster at a 
time when female sympathy was important to him, and they 
also showed that the lady was unmistakably an accomplished, 
an agreeable, and a virtuous woman. The letters of Mr. A— 
to Mr. Webster contained the strongest internal evidence that 
he was a man who could not have connived at his wife’s want 
of virtue. This proof I considered as quite sufficient to 
explode the old Washington scandal. But I did not rest 
there. I made inquiries among Mr. Webster’s friends in 
Boston, and I found that in the summer of 1829 Mrs. A— 
visited Boston, and was received and entertained at the 
house of a kinsman of Mr. Webster’s at Nahant, as any 
friend of his would have been. The friendship was well 
known, but no one imagined that there was anything more, 
and no one would have tolerated the suggestion that there 
was anything objectionable in the lady’s character or in 
Mr. Webster’s relations with her. 

‘¢Mr, and Mrs. A— have long been dead. Indeed, I think 
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they died or left this country (they were English) before 
the death of Mr. Webster. If their letters to him were now 
extant, I should publish them. But they were destroyed in a 
fire some years ago, in which I lost my library and a great 
mass of private papers. 

‘¢There was a much worse scandal put in circulation by 
some newspaper writer at the time when Mr. Webster was 
Secretary of State in President Tyler’s administration. This 
story was that a certain female of respectable character 
called at the department one day on business, and was shown 
into Mr. Webster’s private room; that after conversing with 
her for some time he locked the door and attempted an in- 
decent assault upon her. The lie was told with so much cir- 
cumstance that it was necessary to meet it. There was but 
one way in which it could be met. By the advice of friends, 
Mr. Webster went before a magistrate and made and sub- 
scribed an affidavit declaring that the whole story was false 
in every particular and every sense. The affidavit was pub- 
lished. I remember it distinctly and once had a copy of it, 
but it was destroyed with other papers at the time above 
mentioned.’’ _ 


Mr. Curtis explains why he revives this revolting 
slander. My own reason for reviving it is different 
from his. I revive it because I wish my readers to 
know that I write here with full knowledge of the 
worst that they can, any of them, have heard rumored 
about Webster. This particular slander very well 
illustrates the remark made a little way back that it 
is always open to anybody to say anything whatever 
against anybody. The wonder is that Webster, even 
under the advice of friends, should have thought it 
necessary to deny a story on the face of it so utterly 
incredible. His fashion of denial was Websterian. 
He did it under the solemnity of an oath before a 
magistrate. The accuser would be able to convict him 
of perjury if the oath could be proved false. The 
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quietus put upon the slander was so complete that 
even Mrs. Swisshelm had not heard of it—until per- 
haps the time when she felt the need of something to 
make Webster’s ‘‘influence as small as possible.’’ 


‘‘As illustration of this trait [his severe purity of feeling] 
in his character, I shall now relate an anecdote that was 
told to me by a gentleman who was present when the in- 
cident occurred. There was a knot of leading Whigs in 
New York who were known as Mr. Webster’s special friends. 
One of these gentlemen, a man of wealth who lived in a fine 
house on the corner of Fourteenth Street and University 
Place, gave a large dinner to Mr. Webster. Among the 
guests was a man who was often invited to dinners because 
he told ‘good stories,’ as they are sometimes called. There 
were no ladies at the table. After the wine had circulated 
pretty freely the host very indiscreetly called upon this man | 
for a story. The raconteur then began a story, and it soon 
appeared that there was a woman in it. My informant said 
that as the story proceeded Mr. Webster’s great eyes re- 
treated into their sockets, and his brow became darkened by 
a terrific scowl. The end and point of the story were very 
witty and very indecent, but no laugh followed. Every one 
was awed by Mr. Webster’s looks. As soon as the story was 
finished he rose from his chair, looked all around the table 
until he caught the eye of every one, and then, without say- 
ing a word walked quickly out of the dining-room. One gen- 
tleman, who was particularly intimate with him, followed him * 
into the hall and found him putting on his overcoat.. ‘Mr. 
Webster,’ he said, ‘I hope you are not going to leave us; 
our friend Mr. — had no idea of drawing out that particular 
story, I am sure.’ Mr. Webster turned upon him with a 
frown, and said, ‘Sir, if that story had been told at any re- 
spectable dinner table in Boston, the window would have 
been opened, and the man would have been pitched into the 
street. Good-night, sir!’ He then put on his hat, walked to 
the corner of Broadway, got into an omnibus and went down 
to the Astor House where he always stayed when he was 
in New York. Consternation filled the whole circle of his 
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friends who had been present at the dinner. The next morn- 
ing, the gentleman who had been so unceremoniously left by 
Mr. Webster in the hall, called upon him and begged him to 
allow him to ask Mr. —, his host of the previous evening, to 
come down to the Astor House and play a game of whist, with 
Mrs. Webster as his partner, saying that he would himself 
take the fourth hand. ‘Oh, yes,’ said Mr. Webster; ‘let him 
come.’ As political men, the gentlemen who were at the 
dinner did not wish to have a quarrel with Mr. Webster.’’ 


VALLE 


READERS have now been shown, in specimen ample 
enough to indicate the flagrancy, though far from 
ample enough to indicate the volume (which is im- 
mense) of the vituperation that, for more than half a 
century, has been visited upon the name and fame of 
Daniel Webster. The vituperation has proceeded ex- 
clusively from those—for example, Theodore Parker, 
Whittier, Carl Schurz, Henry Cabot Lodge, Von 
Holst—who, from lack of personal opportunity, could 
not know whereof they affirmed. It is happily possi- 
ble to adduce refuting testimony of the highest charac- 
ter from witnesses whose opportunity enables them 
to speak with intimate personal knowledge of the 
truth existing in the case. As has already been pointed 
out, there was a reason for the vituperation when it 
began, a reason which adequately accounts for its be- 
ginning. For its continuance, the same reason ac- 
counts in part, and in other part it is accounted for 
by the tendency common with writers to repeat, with- 
out independent investigation, what they find gen- 
erally asserted and accepted for true—a practise, it 
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may be said, to be severely reprehended where the in- 
terests of personal fair fame are at stake. 

Edward Everett was famous in his day, indeed, is 
famous yet, as confessedly and easily foremost among 
all the orators of the classic or academic type belong- 
ing to his generation in America. Some readers will 
recall the historic service that he rendered to the 
cause of American nationality, with his elaborate 
oration on Washington, delivered by him at many 
principal places throughout the length and breadth 
of the Union. The proceeds of the discourses (the 
admissions were by tickets at fixed prices) were de- 
voted (the orator paying his own travelling expenses) 
to the purchase of Mount Vernon, for the purpose of 
its being preserved forever inviolate sacred to the 
memory of the original illustrious owner and occupant. 
It was a service as truly patriotic and generous as 
ever was rendered to any country in the world by one 
of her sons. It will be remembered that Edward 
Everett was selected to pronounce the memorial ora- 
tion at the dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg. He pronounced a noble discourse on that 
solemn occasion, though President Lincoln’s brief ad- 
dress is the one that really consecrated the spot and 
became an imperishable classic. Edward Everett was 
once president of Harvard, was during several suc- 
cessive terms Governor of Massachusetts, and during 
several successive terms member of Congress from 
Massachusetts, was once United States minister to 
Great Britain, was once Secretary of State of the 
United States, was once United States Senator. En- 
joying all these distinctions, he enjoyed, in the life- 
long friendship of Daniel Webster, a distinction that 
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he probably prized more than all the rest, and a dis- 
tinction that will, perhaps, in the end prove his most 
secure title to enduring remembrance. 

Under such sense of responsibility for his words as 
his commanding fame enjoined upon him, he delivered, 
seven years after Webster’s death, a memorable dis- 
course in Boston at the dedication of the statue erected 
there to the great man’s memory. This discourse con- 
tains a passage which I now quote for its value in 
evidence of what Webster was in his private charac- 
ter. I account it a most truly pathetic passage. In- 
finitely pathetic it seems to me to be, that this eminent 
orator should have felt it, justly have felt it, fit and 
necessary to introduce such an attestation as the pas- 
sage to be quoted constitutes, to the blameless private 
character of the man he was praising. It implies, of 
course, that vilification of Webster was current and 
overwhelming. Here is the passage. I ask readers to 
observe the peculiarly solemn tone, as of obtestation 
under oath, in which Everett expresses himself. One 
can imagine the two hands of the orator, orator be- 
come now a witness, uplifted to heaven as he pro- 
nounces the words. It is really, to my mind, one of 
the most pathetic things to be found in the whole 
history of eloquence—not pathetic because movingly 
expressed, but pathetic because expressed at all; but 
it is as convincing, too, as it is pathetic: 

“*T saw him at all seasons and on all occasions, in the 
flush of public triumph, in the intimacy of the fireside, in 
the most unreserved interchange of personal confidence; in 
health and in sickness, in sorrow and in joy; when early 
honors began to wreathe his brow, and in after life through 
most of the important scenes of his publie career. I saw 
him on occasions that show the manly strength, and, what is 
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better, the manly weakness of the human heart; and I de- 
clare this day, in the presence of heaven and of men, that 
I never heard from him the expression of a wish unbecoming 
a good citizen and a patriot—the utterance of a word un- 
worthy a gentleman and a Christian; that I never knew a 
more generous spirit, a safer adviser, a warmer friend.’’ 


Never, I fully believe, has any human being—not 
Washington, not Lincoln—been made the object of 
eulogy more eloquent, more classic in literary form, 
more impassioned in ascription, than is the body of 
memorial speech lavished without stint on the name 
and the fame of Daniel Webster. But one thing is 
very noteworthy in some of the noblest of such dis- 
courses, and that is the tone of passionate personal 
affection, of grieved and wounded personal affection, 
that makes itself intimately felt in certain parts of 
those discourses. I have already given from Edward 
Everett one illustration of this peculiar, this excep- 
tional, quality. I now give another—this one taken 
from the resplendent eulogium pronounced by Rufus 
Choate on Webster at Dartmouth College, the Alma 
Mater of both Webster and Choate. I know nothing 
in literature so certain to bring irrepressible tears to 
my eyes whenever I read it, as are these passages of 
personal testimony to the character of Webster. They 
possess this tear-compelling power for me, because I 
feel in them the protest of outraged love in the speaker 
erying out against the wrong he knew to be done by a 
large, or rather by an influential, part of the public 
to a friend ineffably dear to his heart. Choate’s tes- 
timony is pathetic for the same reason that makes 
Everett’s pathetic, but it was nearer in time to the 
date of Webster’s death, and it is, therefore perhaps, 
even more pathetic than Everett’s: 
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‘¢When I hear him accused of selfishness, and a cold, bad 
nature, I recall him lying sleepless all night, not without 
tears of boyhood, conferring with Ezekiel how the darling 
desire of both hearts should be compassed, and he, too, ad- 
mitted to the precious privileges of education; courageously 
pleading the cause of both brothers in the morning; prevail- 
ing by the wise and discerning affection of the mother; 
suspending his studies of the law, and registering deeds and 
teaching school to earn the means for both, of availing them- 
selves of the opportunity which the parental self-sacrifice 
had placed within their reach; loving him through life, 
mourning him when dead, with a love and sorrow very won- 
derful, passing the sorrow of woman; I recall the husband, 
the father of the living and of the early departed, the friend, 
the counsellor of many years, and my heart grows too full 
and liquid for the refutation of words. 

‘‘His affectionate nature, craving ever friendship, as well 
as the presence of kindred blood, diffused itself through all 
his private life, gave sincerity to all his hospitalities, kind- 
ness to his eye, warmth to the pressure of his hand; made 
his greatness and genius unbend themselves to the playful- 
ness of childhood, flowed out in graceful memories indulged 
of the past or the dead, of incidents when life was young 
and promised to be happy—gave generous sketches of his 
rivals—the high contention now hidden by the handful of 
earth—hours passed fifty years ago with great authors, re- 
ealled for the vernal emotions which then they made to live 
and revel in the soul. And from these conversations of 
friendship, no man—no man, old or young—went away to 
remember one word of profaneness, one allusion of in- 
delicacy, one impure thought, one unbelieving suggestion, 
one doubt cast on the reality of virtue, of patriotism, of 
enthusiasm, of the progress of man—one doubt cast on right- 
eousness, or temperance, or judgment to come.’’ 


Again, from the same memorial discourse by Choate: 


‘fT have learned by evidence the most direct and satis- 
factory that in the last months of his life the whole affec- 
tionateness of his nature, his consideration of others, his 
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gentleness, his desire to make them happy and to see them 
happy, seemed to come out in more and more beautiful and 
habitual expression than ever before. The long day’s public 
tasks were felt to be done; the cares, the uncertainties, the 
mental conflicts of high place, were ended; and he came 
home to recover himself for the few years which he still 
might expect would be his before he would go hence to be 
here no more. And there, I am assured and fully believe, 
no unbecoming regrets pursued him; no discontent, as for 
injustice suffered or expectations unfulfilled; no self-reproach 
for anything done or anything omitted by himself; no irri- 
tation, no peevishness, unworthy of his noble nature; but 
instead, love and hope for his country, when she became the 
subject of conversation; and for all around him, the dearest 
and most indifferent, for all breathing things about him, the 
overflow of the kindest heart growing in gentleness and 
benevolence; paternal, patriarchal affections, seeming to be- 
come more natural, warm, and communicative every hour. 
Softer and yet brighter grew the tints on the sky of parting 
day; and the last lingering rays, more even than the glories 
of the noon, announced how divine was the source from 
which they proceeded; how incapable to be quenched; how 
certain to rise on a morning which no night should follow. 
Such a character was made to be loved. It was loved. 
Those who knew and saw it in its hour of calm—those who 
could repose on that soft green—loved him. His plain 
neighbors loved him; and one said, when he was laid in his 
grave, ‘How lonesome the world seems!’ Educated young 
men loved him. The ministers of the gospel, the general 
intelligence of the country, the masses afar off, loved him. 
True, they had not found in his speeches, read by millions, 
so much adulation of the people, so much of the music which 
robs the public reason of itself, so many phrases of philan- 
thropy, and some had told them he was lofty and cold— 
solitary in his greatness; but every year they came nearer 
and nearer to him, and as they came nearer, they loved him 
better; they heard how tender the son had been, the hus- 
band, the brother, the friend, and neighbor, that he was 
plain, simple, natural, generous, hospitable—the heart larger 
than the brain; that he loved little children, and‘ reverenced 
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God, the Scriptures, the Sabbath-day, the Constitution, and 
the law—and their hearts clave unto him.’’ 


After two such testimonies from two such witnesses 
—witnesses who knew whereof they affirmed—it is 
perhaps needless to go further in this line of things. 
But the riches at hand tempt me almost irresistibly. 
I think I must show a brief word from Mr. Hiram 
Ketchum, an eminent citizen of New York whose name 
will be unfamiliar to this generation. He was a per- 
sonage of consequence enough to be the recipient of 
many important quasi-confidential communications 
from Webster on public matters, some of which com- 
munications find place in Curtis’s biography. The 
following sentences have in them the same half- 
pathetic note as made itself felt in Everett’s and in 
Choate’s testimony, note, that is, of vindication on 
behalf of a strangely violated name of peculiarly 
sacred memory. Mr. Ketchum says: 


“tT have known him in private and domestic life. . .. 
I have had the pleasure of meeting him often in private 
circles and at the festive board, where some of our sessions 
were not short; but neither in his letters nor his conversation 
have I ever known him to express an impure thought, an 
immoral sentiment, or use profane language. Neither in 
writing nor in conversation have I ever known him to 
assail any man. No man, in my hearing, was ever slandered 
or spoken ill of by Daniel Webster. Never in my life have 
I known a man whose conversation was uniformly so unex- 
ceptionable in tone and edifying in character.’’ 


It has proved constantly difficult to pursue anything 
like a due and regular order of presentation for the 
quotations made, whether in reference to the defama- 
tion, or with reference to the vindication, of Web- 
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ster. The reason is obvious. Many different topics 
are mingled, both in the praise and in the blame be- 
stowed on this man. One thing, however, is worthy 
of particular note, is indeed, rightly regarded, very 
significant. The blame, almost all of it, dates from 
1850 and later. Previously to that time there was 
almost unmingled praise, and . praise often, indeed 
generally, carried to a height of encomium certainly 
never surpassed, perhaps never equalled, in the case of 
any other human being during his lifetime. Posthu- 
mous expression has since wreaked on Daniel Web- 
ster’s fame an astonishingly cruel reprisal. The 
cruelty is all the more exquisite for the fact that it 
takes its rise from action on Webster’s part that 
ought only to add incalculably both to the purity and 
to the splendor of his everlasting renown. 

I am quite as well aware as the most carefully ob- 
servant of my readers can have been, that a spirit 
akin to that known as the furor biographicus has pos- 
sessed me in writing this vindication of Webster. A 
spirit akin to that, but something far deeper, far more 
intimate. I am conscious of a profound personal debt 
to Webster, which I can discharge only by a sentiment 
of gratitude and of grateful admiring affection. As 
I have already said, I never saw Webster, therefore 
never had any personal contact with him, never any 
personal approach even to the living man. But life- 
long communion with his genius and his character, 
vividly revealed to me in his printed productions, and 
in a vast volume of memorabilia about him, has in- 
spired me with an ever-increasing admiration of that 
genius and that character, and an ever-deepening sen- 
timent that I must call love, rather than mere rever- 
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ence, for his noble and beautiful personality. I am 
sure that if I could persuade any man whatever, gifted 
with capacity for hero-worship, to acquaint himself 
with Webster, through his works, his extant letters, 
his fragment of autobiography, the full story of his life 
as told by his authorized biographer, and through the 
witness of those who knew him—I am sure no such 
man would think it strange that a spirit like what I 
have sought to describe should have invaded and 
usurped my mind and my heart. I fully believe that 
I could hardly hope to render any greater service to a 
generation of my fellow men than by contributing to 
their knowledge of Webster, and thus to a proper ap- 
preciation of what he was and of what he did for his 
country and for mankind. Of course, whether we will 
or not, and whether we are conscious of it or not, we all 
together owe to Webster an incalculable debt of grat- 
itude for the unparalleled, or at any rate unsurpassed, 
benefits he conferred upon us by saving to us our 
country with her constitution and with that unbroken 
tradition of union which is the guaranty of her future. 
But what I have now more in mind is the more inti- 
mate individual blessing possible to any man who will 
do himself the service to know Webster as he may be, 
and as he deserves to be, known. 

By the way, the sentiment of reverence toward Web- 
ster invariably inspired by personal contact with him, 
besides being a matter of singular biographic interest, 
has an argumentative value worthy to be considered. 
This sentiment found remarkable expression in the 
case of George Ticknor, the historian of Spanish litera- 
ture, who used this language about Webster in remin- 
iscence, after Webster’s death, of the occasion of the 
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great Plymouth Rock Oration. After the delivery of 
the discourse, ‘‘he was,’’ says Ticknor, ‘‘full of ani- 
mation and radiant with happiness. But there was 
something about him very grand and imposing at the 
same time. In a letter which I wrote the same day, I 
said, ‘He seemed as if he were like the mount that 
might not be touched and that burned with fire.’ 
I have the same recollection of him still.’’ Now I sub- 
mit that such an impression from the personality of 
the man is not adequately accounted for by mere intel- 
lectual greatness in him. It betokens moral quality. 
It is irreconcilable with the idea of his being other 
than a good man as well as a great. A morally un- 
worthy man, an intemperate man, however command- 
ing his intellect, could not inspire such a sentiment. 


IX 


Some thirty years ago I was honored with an invita- 
tion to appear as poet before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of the University of Vermont. Conscious of 
not possessing the enviable talent which enables one 
to produce happy occasional verse, I was about 
promptly and most respectfully to decline the honor of 
such an appearance, when suddenly it occurred to me 
that I had long cherished the desire and the purpose 
to do my part toward the rehabilitation of Daniel 
Webster in the reverence and gratitude of his coun- 
trymen; and, saying to myself, ‘Here, perhaps, is 
your chance,’ I at once rashly committed myself, and 
promptly accepted the invitation that I had just be- 
fore been minded promptly to decline. This gives the 
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origin of the poem, which I now venture to append, to 
constitute, as it were, L’Envoi for the papers pre- 
ceding. I may add that the poem was soon after pub- 
lished in a handsome quarto volume by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, accompanied with copious ‘‘Notes,’’ for 
the preparation of which I enjoyed the unique ad- 
vantage of free access to a great body of pertinent 
material collected by the late Lewis H. Morgan, well 
known as an authority in Indian ethnology, and as 
the author of a work of laborious research on ‘‘ Ancient 
Society.’’ Mr. Morgan began early his task of col- 
lecting Websteriana, and the final result was a huge 
scrap-book substantially and elegantly bound, which 
the maker and owner kindly put at my service for 
annotating my poem. (By the way, it may possibly 
serve a useful purpose, if I here mention the very re- 
grettable fact that this invaluable volume has un- 
accountably disappeared. It was listed at a valuation, 
very moderate, of $25, among Mr. Morgan’s books, all 
of which, with Mr. Morgan’s entire estate, were be- 
queathed to the University of Rochester. This par- 
ticular volume has not come into the possession of that 
institution, and no trace of it has as yet been found. 
It is a loss not only to the University of Rochester, but 
to the public at large, for the volume is one that ought 
to be safely lodged in some repository open to the gen- 
eral public. I will hope that this note may lead to a 
discovery and recovery of the missing treasure. ) 

I have foreshadowed a kind of epilogue to this 
essay. But I feel that there is something still want- 
ing to the essay itself. This I try to supply, very 
inadequately, in the following extract, condensed 
under hydraulic pressure, from Peter Harvey’s 
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‘*Reminiscences.’’ Peter Harvey was a familiar 
friend of Webster’s. The two were friends on the 
ground of mere human good fellowship. It was the 
year before Webster died, and Harvey was spending 
a few weeks with Webster in Webster’s old home in 
Franklin, New Hampshire. The two set out to- 
gether one morning to drive to Andover for the 
purpose of a call that Webster desired to make on 
one John Colby, whom he had not seen for some 
forty-five years. Colby (a much older man than 
Webster) had married Webster’s oldest’ half-sister 
about fifty years before. The sister, however, had 
died within a few years after marrying, so Webster 
and Colby from that time fell quite apart. I give 
Harvey’s narrative all in his own words, forced to- 
gether, as intimated, in much less compass. The full 
text, with its delightful realistic detail, may be seen 
in the ‘‘Notes’’ to the quarto edition of the Webster 
““Ode’’: 


Webster speaks: ‘‘Now I will give you the reason why I 
am to-day going up to see this John Colby. I have been 
told that he has become a praying Christian. This has 
given me a very strong desire to hear with my own ears his 
account of this change, for, humanly speaking, I should 
have said that this was about as hopeless a case for conversion 
as I could well conceive.’? We drove along toward John 
Colby’s house, and a little before we reached it, making our 
horse secure, we left the wagon and proceeded to the house 
on foot. The door was open. John Colby sat facing the door, 
with a little table before him. Upon it was a large, old- 
fashioned Scott’s Family Bible. It lay open. Just as we 
appeared at the door, he greeted us with, ‘‘ Walk in, gentle- 
men.’? Mr. Webster’s first salutation was, ‘‘This is Mr. Colby, 
Mr. John Colby, is it not?’’ ‘‘That is my name, sir,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘1 suppose you don’t know me,’’ said Mr. Web- 
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ster. ‘No, sir, I don’t know you; and I should like to know 
how you know me.’’ ‘‘You married my oldest sister,’’ replied 
Mr. Webster, calling her by name (I think it was Susanna). ‘‘I 
married your oldest sister! ’’ exclaimed Colby; ‘‘ who are you?’’ 
‘*T am little Dan,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Is it possible,’’ said he, 
‘‘that this is the little black lad that used to ride the horse to 
water? Well, I can not realize it!’’ Mr. Webster approached 
him. They embraced each other; and both wept. ‘‘Is this 
Daniel?’’ said Mr. Colby. ‘‘ Why, why,’’ said he, ‘‘I can not 
believe my senses. Now, sit down. I am glad, oh, I am so 
glad to see you, Daniel! Why, Daniel, I read about you, 
and hear about you in all ways. They say that you are a 
great man. But, Daniel, I want to ask you one important 
question. You may be a great man; are you a good man? 
Are you a Christian man? Do you love the Lord Jesus Christ? 
If you do not love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth, 
all your worldly honors will sink to utter nothingness. Are 
you a Christian? Do you love Christ? You have not answered 
me.’’ ‘‘ John Colby,’’ replied Mr. Webster, ‘‘you have asked 
me a very important question, and one which should not be 
answered lightly. I hope that I am a Christian. I profess to 
be a Christian. But, while I say that, I wish to add— 
and I say it with shame and confusion of face—that I am 
not such a Christian as I wish I were. Still, I hope and 
trust that I am a Christian. You can not tell, John Colby. 
how much delight it gave me to hear of your conversion. 
What a wicked man you used to be!’’ ‘‘O, Daniel,’’ ex- 
claimed John Colby, ‘‘how wicked I was! I was worse 
than a heathen until I was arrested by the grace of Christ. 
I wish, Daniel, that you may be a prayerful Christian, and I 
trust you are. Daniel,’’ he added, with deep earnestness of 
voice, ‘‘will you pray with me?’’? We knelt down, and Mr. 
Webster offered a most touching and eloquent prayer. Mr. 
Colby followed in a most pathetic, stirring appeal to God. 
He prayed for the family, for me, and for everybody. 
‘‘Now,’’ said he, ‘‘what can we give you? I don’t think 
that we have anything that we can give you.’’ ‘Yes, you 
have,’’ replied Mr. Webster; ‘‘you have something that is 
just what we want to eat.’’ ‘‘What is that?’’ asked Colby. 
“‘Tt is some bread and milk,’’ said Mr. Webster. ‘‘I want 
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a@ bowl of bread and milk for myself and my friend.’’ 
“*Didn’t it taste good? Didn’t it taste like old times??? Mr. 
Webster exclaimed afterward. 

When we got into the wagon he began to moralize. ‘‘I 
should like,’’ said he, ‘‘to know what the enemies of religion 
would say to John Colby’s conversion. Whatever people may 
say, nothing can convince me that anything short of the grace 
of Almighty God could make such a change as I, with my 
own eyes, have witnessed in the life of John Colby.’’ 

When we got back to Franklin, in the evening, we met John 
Taylor at the door. Mr. Webster called out to him: “¢ Well, 
John Taylor, miracles will happen in these days as well as in 
the days of old.’’? ‘‘ What now, Squire?’’ asked John Taylor. 
‘Why, John Colby has become a Christian. If that is not a 
miracle, what is?’’ 


All that is Daniel Webster to the life. 

Now for the poem. But first a digression, which, 
however, I shall call a divagation rather—that unusual 
word seeming better to suit the unusual character of 
what it designates. This divagation of mine, follow- 
ing within brackets, is meant only for the few whom 
it may concern. The esteemed ‘‘general reader’’ will 
do well to skip it. 


[1 humor myself in imagining some exceptional 
reader of mine, here or there, interested in literature 
not simply as literature. but also as product of con- 
scious literary art. For the possible satisfaction of 
such a reader, I show him here extracts from a letter 
written by the author, to accompany the offer, to a 
publisher, of this poem (with notes) for publication. 
I have just now unexpectedly come upon an autograph 
first draft of the letter: 

‘‘Before you report on the project submitted to 
you of-a memorial poem on Daniel Webster to be 
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issued on the hundredth birthday, January 18, proz., 
I desire to explain the plan and idea of the production. 

‘In the first place, I believe in Webster, or the poem 
would never have been written. 

‘‘In the second place, a great many people do not 
believe in him, and if that were not so, the poem would 
never have been written. 

‘‘In the third place, I believe in Webster with 
reason which I ean render. 

“‘Tn the fourth place, I propose to render the reason, 
partly in the text itself of the poem, and still more in 
the illistrative notes to accompany it. These will be 
made up largely from sources fortunately open to me, 
but not open to the public in general. This part, at 
least, of the volume will be entertaining to the public. 

“‘In the fifth place, the poem no doubt breaks with 
precedent in two or three important particulars of 
the poetic art. This rupture with precedent I commit 
with open eyes, and (naturally) I expect the verdict 
will ultimately be in my favor even with critics. 

‘‘In the sixth place, the general structure of the 
poem will justify itself to any intelligent person who 
will consider the conditions of the case, namely: (1) 
The poem must necessarily, in order to be a poem, at 
least in order to be a lyric poem, be positive, whole- 
souled, generous, whether in praise or in blame. (It 
would be absurd for a man desirous of being nicely 
judicial to put his balances and qualifications in the 
form of a poem; if the thing is to be a lyric poem, it 
must speak right out, to laud or to condemn; so much 
for the quasi-‘partisan’ character of the poem.) (2) 
The poem being laudatory should be conscious of ad- 
dressing a largely hostile audience. (3) These two 
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things being settled, it follows that while the poem 
should be bold, it should also be respectful and con- 
ciliatory toward those of a contrary opinion. (‘Con- 
ciliatory and respectful,’ I say, but not mealy-mouthed 
and half-hearted. The public will listen to no ad- 
vocate of that sort. Ardent zeal tempered or guided 
with just deference will be sure of its hearing. ) 

“In view of these considerations, the poem begins 
with bold challenge on behalf of Webster, conceived 
and expressed with severe simplicity, but with con- 
densation of phrase. Immediately follows a counter- 
challenge represented as proceeding from the public or 
the ‘State.’ This august counter-challenge asks to 
have the claim put forth justified. ‘Thus, the whole 
subsequent poem finds its reason for existence. It 
thus also derives its lyric form. The next two move- 
ments or divisions deal (still with Doric plainness but 
with monosyllabic weight) with the general features 
of Webster’s character and career. 

‘‘Hereupon follow several of the chief of Web- 
ster’s great legal actions described strictly with a 
view to their relation to the interests of the State at 
large. 

‘‘Thus far all has been somewhat as it were high, 
almost severe, in mood. Accordingly, a movement is 
here introduced to afford a grateful relief. The farm 
life of Webster is described, and in connection a touch 
of pathos brought in by way of naturally suggested 
anticipative allusion to the closing scenes of Webster’s 
life. The reader is, supposedly, thus unawares pre- 
pared to go on more sympathetically with the sub- 
sequent portions of the poem in which considerable is 
risked ‘in the attempted vindication of Webster’s part 
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in the compromises of 1850. The poem closes with a 
movement in which return is made to that gentle, ap- 
pealing mood which befits the existing state of the 
facts. 

‘The ode is undoubtedly long—for an ode. The 
simple question is, Will readers go through it and find 
it one, and cumulative in power? Of course, I hope 
(and I believe) they will. This can be tested only by 
seeking the judgment of many ; that is, by publishing. 

‘‘Again, there is somewhat audacious novelty in 
changes of meter. These I have ventured upon be- 
cause I thought they were true art. 

“‘Finally, there is a supreme audacity in employing 
blank verse in a passage of the ode. If I lose lyric 
fire and force, or if I do not fairly recover these, sup- 
posed momentarily lost, why, I fail, that is all. 

“‘Now, let one read the poem intelligently through, 
doing so with the full understanding that the author 
has written not without some adequate knowledge of 
what the precedents are which he has chosen to dis- 
regard, and that reader, provided he be fairly willing 
to admit that possibly a new voice may need a new 
freedom, or at least may use a new freedom not amiss 
—that reader, I say, will be qualified to judge wisely 
of the present production.’’] 


I 


Ye see him truly, now: 
Their hour and power is past 

Who fain had shamed that brow: 
It wears its crown at last. 
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Hail him, his countrymen! 
First of your foremost few, 
Given back to you again 

Yet greater than ye knew. 


Greater—for good and great; 
Not false, as they forswore! 

He, who to save the State 
The State to please forbore. 


Well may the State he saved— 
Saved at such cost of blame, 

While still her mood he braved— 
Accord him, late, his fame! 


IT 


So sang the poet, rendered bold and wise 

By the fine joy he found in being just; 

Wise to foreknow what should be, therefore must, 
Bold to foredate it with creating eyes. 


But the State hearkening, jealous for her name, 
Heard that sharp challenge of her thanks and praise: 
What did he to deserve such meed? she says: 

Speak out, lone voice, and here rehearse his claim. 


O State, he said, for, lo, thou knowest it all, 
Might I be silent, and wouldst praise him thou! 
The public hand should wreathe this public brow, 
And the great dead awaits his country’s call. 


Rash individual voice, speak what thou will, 
To hear is mine, the sovereign State replies: 
Me it behooves to wait and to be wise, 

With equal ear weighing the good, the ill. 


O just and reverend State—the poet spake— 

Much musing lest ill heard so loud and long 

Have needs ere now full nigh forestalled the song, 
I sing—for his, and thine, and mine own sake. 
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I 


At that not ancient date 

Before thou grewest great, 
He knew thee, and he loved thee well, O State! 
For hearing oft thine early tale rehearsed, 

The boy was from the first 

In patriot wisdom versed. 


Him his heroic sire 
At evening by his fire 
Taught the pure passion of his own desire— 
Desire for thee that thou shouldst prosper long 
And be too wise and strong 
To do or suffer wrong. 


Wide hopes he learned for thee, 
His country, soon to be 
Wide as his hopes outspread from sea to sea: 
Yet were his hopes as wise as they were wide, 
For conscience was as guide 
And prophet to his pride. 


Thence thee, O State, yet young, 
He with prophetic tongue 
Chid to sit still when sore with passion stung: 
His age ripe earlier than thy longer youth, 
With ‘more experienced ruth, 
Knew to advise thee truth. 


True things for pleasant, he, 
With Roman firmness free 
From too much pity or awe, proposed to thee: 
Such virtue of clear counsel, in the blood 
Streams, an ennobling flood, 
From father wise and good. 





True things for pleasant. VERA PRO GRATIS was the motto 
prefixed by Mr. Webster to a pamphlet edition of his Seventh 
of March speech. 
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Bred in his father’s simple school severe, 
Where sober godly fear 
And filial awe were dear, 
He learned that saving sense 
Of bond to duty, whence 
Flow to us still these streams of good immense. 


For not alone his fealty to the State 
Rescued us in those great 
Hinges of fear and fate, 
When, under skies of gloom, 
He, hearkening, knew the boom 
That burst at last in thunder peals of doom; 


His forty years of great example, too, 
Staunchly, in all men’s view, 
To its own promise true, 
A fashion slowly wrought 
In us, unheeding taught, 
Kindred with him in our habitual thought. 


The man was more than the great words he spoke: 
This weighted every stroke 
Of speech that from him broke— 
That grave Websterian speech! 
What sovereign touch and reach 
Empowered it from the man, to tone and teach! 


So, mother State, our schooling once begun 
Under thy WASHINGTON 
Advanced with this thy son: 
His equal mood sedate, 
Self-governing, wise to wait, 
Reverent toward God, he shared to thee, O State! 


Vv 


[‘* Previous to the Dartmouth College case, in 1818, not 
many important constitutional questions had come before the 
Supreme Court, and since that time the great lawyer, who then 
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broke upon them with so astonishing a blaze of learning and 
logic, has exerted a commanding influence in shaping that 
system of constitutional law—almost a supplementary con- 
stitution—which has contributed so much to our happiness 
and prosperity.’’—Grorce S. Hinuarp. Dartmouth College, 
Webster’s Alma Mater, had been made the subject of a 
change in its charter by act of the Legislature of the State 
of New Hampshire. The college resisted in the courts of 
the State, and was defeated. Appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where the decision was 
reversed, the inviolability of the charter being fully main- 
tained. By universal consent, it was Webster’s argument 
that assured the result.] 


He gladdened in the gladsome light 
Of jurisprudence, and that light he made 

More gladsome for thy children—such the might 
Wherewith the right, 
In wrong’s despite, 
This conquering knight 

Bore off in rescue from the field of fight, 

Those bloodless jousts of law that drew his dreaded blade. 


His Dartmouth—thine, O State, and his—he found 
With ills beleaguered round, 
Helpless, of crafty foes the purposed prey. 
The lists were set 
One famous final day, 
And lances met 
In tourney, and fair Dartmouth trembling lay, 
With scarce a breath, 
Dreading her doom, a trouble worse than death. 
But lo, a lance 
She sees advance, 
Sees a fresh lance ride up and plunge into the fray. 
To right and left the field gives way, 
Nor bides that shock to meet. 
He charges to the judges’ seat; 





‘*The gladsome light of jurisprudence.’’—A phrase of Sir 
oe Coke’s several times quoted by Webster in his 
etters. 
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Onset of argument, 
Volley of precedent, 
Tempest of eloquent 
Logic and learning blent, 
Deluging blows on blows, 
He overthrows his foes. 
Her foes are overthrown, 
Dartmouth will have her own. 
Cheer thee, O cherishing mother, in thy son, 

His task for thee is done, 
Thy battle fought and won. 
Beholders, you may go 
That have seen this overthrow: 
Why do they linger so? 

A sight that well might draw 
The wonder of the field, 

The victor knight they saw, 

That steel-clad knight, unclasp his dint-proof shield, 
Then—all his mighty heart uncovered there, 
His tender mighty heart to view laid bare, 
The filial in him to its depths astir— 

Go with his heart, as that a buckler were, 
Grieved that he could not bring a costlier, 
And standing by his mother cover her! 


—And standing by his mother cover her! 
The very remarkable final incident in Webster’s argument 


for Dartmouth, which the bold metaphor of the poem describes, 
is related by George S. Hillard in his classic and beautiful 
memorial discourse on the great man, as follows: 


When he had exhausted the resources of reasoning and 
logic, his mind passed naturally and simply into a strain of 
feeling not common to the place. Old recollections and early 
associations came over him, and the vision of his youth rose 
up. The genius of the institution where he was nurtured, 
seemed standing by his side, in weeds of mourning, with a 
countenance of sorrow. With suffused eyes and faltering 
voice, he broke into an unpremeditated strain of emotion, so 
strong and so deep, that all who heard him were borne along 
with it. Heart answered to heart as he spoke, and when he 
had ceased, the silence and tears of the impassive bench, as 
well as the excited audience, were a tribute to the truth and 
power of the feeling by which he had been inspired. 
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Such passion of great pity strikes an awe 
Even into breasts that sit to judge the law. 
From the august enthronement where he sate 
By MarsHALu’s side, that pillar of the State, 
Srory looks down with bland surprise, 
The friend’s proud gladness beaming in his eyes: 
He drops the habitual pen, 
Nor takes it up again; 
Each weighty word, 
Before, he duly heard, 
But now transfixed he sees the speaker speak, 
While Spartan tears roll, one by one, down MARSHALL’S 
cheek. 


Thus then it there befell 

That justice prospered well, 

And Dartmouth held her right 

By the valor of this knight, 

And this knight, O State, was he 
Whom, with unequal praise, I praise to thee. 


VI 


[JOS. HOPKINSON, ASSOCIATE COUNSEL, TO PRESIDENT BROWN. | 

Dear Sir:—I have the pleasure of enclosing you a letter 
informing you of great matters. Our triumph in the college 
eause has been complete. Five judges, only six attending, 





—Story looks down with bland surprise. 


I have often heard my revered and beloved friend, Judge 
Story, speak with great animation of the effect he produced 
upon the Court. ‘‘For the first hour,’’ said he, ‘‘we listened 
with perfect astonishment; for the second hour witk perfect 
delight; and for the third hour, with perfect conviction. ’’— 
GrorGE S. HILLARD. 

—He drops the habitual pen. 

IT had observed that Judge Story, at the opening of the 
ease, had prepared himself, pen in hand, as if to take copious 
minutes. Hour after hour I saw him fixed in the same at- 
titude, but, so far as I could perceive, with not a note on his 
paper.—Prof, C, A, GoopRIcH, 
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concur not only in a decision in our favor, but in placing it 
upon principles broad and deep, and which secure corpora- 
tions of this description from legislative despotism and party 
violence for the future. The Court goes all lengths with us, 
and whatever trouble these gentlemen may give us in future, 
in their great and pious zeal for the interests of learning, 
they can not shake those principles which must and will re- 
store Dartmouth College to its true and original owners. 1 
would have an inscription over the door of your building: 
pecs by Eleazar Wheelock, Refounded by Daniel Web- 
ster. 

I wish you, sir, much happiness and success in promoting 
the usefulness of the institution, and proving to the world 
that it has changed hands. 

Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jos. HOPKINSON. 

WASHINGTON, February 2, 1819. 


Implicit in her cause, O State, thé cause 

Of many another of thy schools was won, 
And large the sequel was 

Even beyond the guess of thy sagacious son. 
A thousand seats of learning freed 

Leapt at that pregnant stroke: 

Broken, they said, the intolerable yoke 
Meant to subdue us servile to the greed 

Of scramblers in the legislative hall— 

Each of us there a partisan football 
For rogues to kick and scuffle for at need— 

That fatal forming yoke 
Smiting he broke, 

Once as with flail of oak 

Smiting, forever broke. 

Henceforth, they sang, O State, thy sacred trusts 
Of bountiful bestowment shall retain 
Their plighted dedication, to remain, 

Inviolable all, 
Secure alike from the rapacious lusts 

And from the whimsies raw 
Of demagogues and tamperers with the law, 
Mad with desire of gain 

And unchastised of awe. 
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So sang the choir of colleges ai_ud 
That their rejoicing say; ; 
And they moreover sang: 
Now every use and beauty be endowed 
With wealth to make them through long futures live. 
No more misgiving stint your giving! Give, 
Ye sons and daughters of a noble State: 
Pledged are your gifts from fate. 
Nor long do answers wait: 
In golden streams with emulous haste outpoured, 
On every hand 
Throughout the land, 
From broken coffers flows the escaping hoard. 
Science lifts up her voice 
In gladness, and rejoice 
Letters and art, and want and woe the while 
Sweet pity and love beguile 
To dry their tears, be comforted and smile. 
A better alchemy transmuted gold 
Backward to blessings manifold; 
And these, O State, thy gains through him, are they 
Greatly, whereby thou standest and art strong 
And beautiful, O State, this day, 
And yet to ages long, 
We trust, we pray, 
A theme of love and thanks, of eloquence and song. 


Vil 


[The Legislature of the State of New York had under- 
taken to secure to a certain company, for a term of years, the 
exclusive right of using steam to navigate the Hudson River, 
together with all the other tidewaters of the commonwealth. 
This monopoly provoked the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey to retaliatory enactments, and serious complications 
were threatened. In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Webster’s argument established permanently the doctrine 
that under the Constitution of the Union the commerce of 
the whole country was one, and that the jurisdiction of it be- 
longed solely to the general government. | 
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Thy commerce, too, that bond to bind thee one, 
He served at point of need 
When a pernicious seed, 
Planted and fostered in it, had begun, 
Struggling toward air and sun, 
To promise fruit of brother feud and strife 
And menace to thy life. 
O State, bethink thee well, 
How, woven in words of law 
And specious to inspire obedient awe, 
A charm of false enchantment fell 
Once on that river wide of thy domain, 
A sinister spell, 
And broadcast sown on all his watery train. 
It did not stay the waters in their flow, 
The tide’s great stress, the current, still were strong; 
But to each cruising keel that clove along 
And asked that way to go, 
It used its lust to answer yes or no, 
And wantonly more often answered no. 
From harbor mouth to river head, 
From stream to stream and lake to lake, 
That evil spell was like to spread, 
And thy one web of commerce make 
A thousand tatters torn and shred. 
Then a wise master of the spell appeared 
To solve its magic bond: 
He waved no wizard wand 
Reverse, nor counter incantation whispered weird: 
Simply the truth he spoke, 
With truth the charm of falsehood broke; 
Daring thy law above the law invoke, 
That young unmeasured might from sleep once more he 
woke. 
Thenceforth, O State, from fountain head to sea 
Thy waters all to every keel were free. 
‘“Of many one,’’ 
The motto for thy commerce from thy son; 
As one of many thou 
Thyself in sequel now 
Art, and shalt be, while oceans roll and rivers run. 
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Vill 


He taught thy court of law to hear 
Speech of a strain that there has since been mute, 
Clear ethic tone, or Christian, that went near 
To charge and change the place’s atmosphere, 
And give it higher other attribute 
Than highest grave juridical dispute. 
With wonder and with awe 
Men saw 
The lawyer leave the law, 
Or raise it rather, while with easy ascent 
Rising to his sublimer argument 
He spoke to listening bench and bar 
And reverent popular ear that heard from far, 
Of Christ and of Christ’s grace 
To children, little children, of our race. 


And conscience, that dread might within the breast, 
How thrice more dreadful made 
Seemed it, as he portrayed 

The goad inexorable that gave no rest, 

No pause, but ever urged and pressed 

The sleepless guilty soul, till he confessed. 


Mute now these high forensic strains, 

Long mute, O State, but not their influence spent: 
The memory and tradition yet remains 
Transmitted safe among thy glorious gains 

Through him, thy son, a force and element 

To lawyers for a less unworthy aim, 

And spur to spurn ignoble ends with noble shame. 





Of Christ and of Christ’s grace-—A passage of Webster’s 
argument in the Girard will case was, with his permission, 


printed and circulated as a religious tract. 


And conscience, that dread might.—‘‘There is no refuge 
from confession but suicide; and suicide is confession.’’ 
Webster’s argument in the case of the murder of Captain 


Joseph White. 
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Nor served thee not that large bucolic life, 
So simply lived, and grandly—simply, though 
Report and rumor rife 
And general gaze that could not gaze its fill 
Made it a spectacle and show, 
Whereof men pleased themselves with fabling still. 
He could not stay or go, 
Could not at will 
Unbend in casual jest, in manly sport, 
But some, for love or thrift, would spread a wide report. 
The sun can not be hid 
The heavens amid, 
The sun is seen, because he shines, 
And the sun shines, because he is the sun. 
And, sun-like, WEBSTER’S lines 
Out into all the earth afar were run. 


Such was the man, and so 
His private life was public; all he did, 
Or said, or was, was known, 
And nothing could be hid; 
And nothing needed, for his ways were good, 
His most unguarded ways, and safely shown. 
His noble simple ways 
Supplied the speech of men with daily food 
For honest praise— 
Not idle, since to praise the good and fair 
Ts to grow like through habit, unaware. 
Men liked to hear and tell 
How farmer’s garb became the great man well: 
And everywhere the farmer felt more space; 
An ampler air, a franker grace, 
Ennoble his vocation, with the thought, 
He is a farmer, WEBSTER so has wrought. 
Somewhat more noble they already who 
Learn to think nobly of the work they do. 
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So a diffusive lesson of far reach 
Thy Wesstrr taught, not stadious to teach, 
(As too he pleased, not studious to please) 
When but he slipped the customary weight 
Of public duty, or the lawyer’s toil, 
For intervals of ease 
Sought in returns to that estate 
From which he sprang, swart worker in the soil. 


‘His way in farming all men knew; 
Way wide, forecasting, free, 
A liberal tilth that made the tiller poor. 
That huge Websterian plow what furrows drew! 
Through fallows fattened from the barren sea. 
Yoked to that plow and matched for mighty size, 
What oxen moved!—in progress equal, sure, 
Unconscious of resistance, as of force 

Not finite, elemental, like his own, 
Taking its way with unimpeded course. 

He loved to look into their meek brown eyes, 

That with a light of love half human shone 
Calmly on him from out the ample front, 
While, with a kind of mutual, wise, 
Mute recognition of some kin, 
Superior to surprise, 
And schooled by immemorial wont, 
They seemed to say, We let him in, 
He is of us, he is, by natural dower, 
One in our brotherhood of great and peaceful power. 


“That huge Websterian plow.’’—A very large plow made 
expressly for Mr. Webster was one of the objects shown at 


the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. 


**Through fallows fattened from the barren sea.’?’—Mr. Web- 
ster fertilized his soil at Marshfield with sea-weed and fish 


taken from the sea. 


**What oxen moved, in progress equal, sure!’’—The ox was 
Mr. Webster’s particular favorite among domestic animals. 
He took great pride in possessing fine specimens of the best 


breeds. 
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So, when he came to die 
At Marshfield by the sea, 
And now the end is nigh, 
Up from the pleasant lea 
Move his dumb friends in solemn, slow, 
Funereal procession, and before 
Their master’s door 
In melancholy file compassionately go; 
He will be glad to see his trusty friends once more. 


Now let him look a look that shall suffice, 
Lo, let the dying man 
Take all the peace he can 
From those large tranquil brows and deep soft eyes. 
Rest it will be to him, 
Before his eyes grow dim, { 
To bathe his aged eyes in one deep gaze 
Commingled with uld days, 
On faces of such friends sincere, 
With fondness brought from boyhood dear. 


Farewell, a long look and the last, 
And these have turned and passed. 
Henceforth he will no more,’ 
As was his wont before, 
Step forth from yonder door 
To taste the freshness of the early dawn, 
The whiteness of the sky, 
The whitening stars on high, 
The dews yet white that lie 
Far spread in pearl upon the glimmering lawn; 





“Up from the pleasant lea.’’—Mr. Webster in his last 
illness had his oxen driven up for him to view them from 
his window. 

**To taste the freshness of the early dawn.’’—Mr. Webster 
was an habitual early riser, and was in the habit of doing a 
day’s work before most people breakfasted. His love of the 
morning was remarkable. 
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Never at evening go, 
Sole pacing to and fro, 
With musing step and slow, 
Beneath the cope of heaven set thick with stars, 
Considering by whose hand 
Those works, in wisdom planned, 
Were fashioned, and still stand 
Serenely fast and fair above these earthly jars. 


Never again. Forth he will soon be brought 
By neighbors that have loved him, having known, 
Plain farmers, with the farmer’s natural thought 
And feeling, sympathetic to his own. 
All in a temperate air, a golden light, 
Rich with October, sad with afternoon, 
Fitly let him be laid, with rustic rite, 
To rest amid the ripened harvest boon. 
He loved the ocean’s mighty murmur deep, 
And this shall lull him through his dreamless sleep. 
But those plain men will speak above his head, 
This is a lonesome world, and WEBSTER dead! 


Be sure, O State, that he, 
So great, so simple, wrought for thee, 
By only being what he could but be. 
But how for thee, with pain and travail dear 
He wrought, this yet some space I pray thee further hear. 





“*Considering by whose hand.’’—It is related of Mr. Web- 
ster that, while pacing his lawn at Marshfield, on a starry 
night, under the open sky, he was heard to repeat slowly 
the first verses of that sublime Psalm, ‘‘ When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers,’’ ete. 


‘‘Plain farmers,’’ ete.—At Mr. Webster’s own request he 
was borne to burial by some of the neighboring farmers, his 
Marshfield neighbors. The funeral occurred in the after- 
noon of a beautiful October day. 


‘* This is a lonesome world, and Webster dead!’’—A man 
not identified, leaned over the bier, just before the body 
was lowered into the grave, with this ejaculation. 
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Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill fast anchored stand, to 
stand for aye 

Part and parcel of thy mainland, as they stand secure to-day; 

Part and parcel of thy story, wedded one with thee in fate, 

These fair names are sealed to glory fadeless as thine own, 
O State! 

But as fast as Rock or Hill is rooted in thine earthy breast, 

And as fast as their brave memory clings and clasps thee, 
East and West, 

Even so fast, forever blended, braid in braid, and strand 
with strand, 

With them WEBSTER, name and fame, is bound in one un- 
sundered band. 

Words are deeds, and in these places words were spoken by 
thy son, 

Dear to memory, dear and deathless, as the deeds that here 
were done. 


O the joy, the exultation, that by him had voice at length, 

Then when first the new-born nation guessed the greatness 
of its strength! 

How like ocean to his bases by the breath of tempest stirred, 

Did those seas of upturned faces surge beneath his spoken 
word! 


Young he was then, with his country, and he felt the wine 
of youth 

Leap along his bounding pulses in those morning paths of 
truth. 

The exultant young emotion in the multitudinous heart 

Of the people that to live for was his chosen patriot part, 

Seemed to find in his one bosom room capacious of it all, 

Where with flood and ebb like ocean it could heave in rise 
and fall. 

Yet his words of cheer were sober, and he checked and 
chastened joy, 

Teaching us, by heed of duty, in the man to merge the boy. 
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Then to see him, then to hear him, speaking for his country’s 
cause, 

Roused, yet showing that unbounded might unroused within 
him was, 

All the inward man in motion, mind, and heart, and soul, and 
will, 

Meet the outward man to match it and its great desire fulfil— 

Height elate, transfigured feature, majesty sublime with grace, 

Glorious in the awful beauty of Olympian form and face; 

Voice that like the pealing clarion clear above the battle 
loud : 

Pierced and thrilled the dinning noises of the mixed tu- 
multuous crowd; 

Thought that smote like bolted thunder, passion like the 
central fires 

Underneath the rocked volcano tossing to and fro its spires; 

Slow imagination kindling, kindling slow, but flaming vast 

Over the wide tract of reason its far-beaming ray to cast; 

Single words like stalwart warriors, of those mailed knights 
of old, 

Standing unsupported ready for the champion combat bold; 

Words again in serried order, like an irresistible host 

Moving as one man in measure, with a tread to shake the 
coast— 

Eloquence rapt into action, action like a god, sublime— 

O the life, the light, the splendor, of that flush effulgent 
prime! 


xI 


And thine he was, O State, this matchless man; 
The statesman still, whether in popular speech 
He pleased yet awed the great promiscuous throng 
And taught them that grave wisdom intermixed 
With memories and with hopes inspiring joy, 
Staid joy and wholesome, purged of vain conceit; 
Or in discourse statelier and more august, 








“¢ Action like a god.’’—‘‘Noble, sublime, godlike action.’’ 
—Webster’s description of eloquence. 
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Decent in his magnificent array, 

He stood to speak before the flower and choice 
Frequent of all the learning of the land; 

Or in the senate, prime among his peers, 
Consulting and disputing matters high 

Of general concernment; or in turn 

A counsellor of presidents, and wise 

Head of ambassadors to nations, firm 

And prudent opportunely to devise 

The equal mutual league, forestalling war, 

That knits kin states in peace and amity; 

Nay, even in legal argument full oft, 
Defending private causes, his large thought, 
Prompt in presaging heed of consequence, 
Engaged him to a cireumspection wide 

Of what might help or harm the commonwealth: 
Ever the statesman—this his statesmanship, 
To keep thee whole and one to be a state, 

A state, and not that lamentable doom 

A hundred petty fragments of thyself, 
Weakling and warring, each the prey of each, 
And each and all the prey of foreign states, 
Whichever need or greed or chance might tempt 
To tamper here with some poor sovereignty, 
Belike republic called, the paltry prize 

Of liberators and dictators, each 

Mad to usurp his turn of brief misrule, 

And vex his time the victim of his lust— 
An.endless line I seem to see them rise, 

Of ever worse succession—sequel sad, 
Unutterable, burlesque and irony 

Of that which was—of that which might have been 
Much more, nay is, or is, we trust, to be, 

‘Since still thou art, O State, and still, though changed, 
Art whole and one, survivor of such ills! 





“*Decent in his magnificent array.’’—Webster dressed for 
important public appearances with conspicuous care. He 
usually wore a coat of blue broadcloth, with gilt buttons, 
over a buff waistcoat, and also a buff cravat. 
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That thou art such as now thou art, and not 
Forever such as late thou wert too long, 
That land foreboded, rent with civil feuds, 
Nay, drenched, worse boding, with fraternal blood— 
Thank him, thank WEBSTER chief among thy sons, 
Thy sons so many noble, chiefly him. 
These all loved thee, but he more wisely well, 
Foreseeing farther, therefore differently, 
And differently devising for thy weal. 
Good patriots all alike they were, O State, 
And lovers true of Freedom, mete them praise, 
Their equal meed, full thanks and reverence due. 
Bestow, stint not, they stinted not for thee, 
Thou happy mother, rich in generous sons: 
To thank their generous sons is thrift for states. 
So always WEBSTER taught and practised; praise 
To render, to receive, was his delight, 
Such the childlikeness of his rich warm heart. 
Late now, but praise him as of yore, though late, 
Praise fits this master in the art of praise! 
ADAMS and JEFFERSON, in fate and fame 
Equalled by that conjunction in their death— 
With what majestic eulogy those twain 
He fixed as stars of a new Gemini 
In the clear upper sky with WASHINGTON, 





—Foreseeing farther, therefore differently. 


‘No, my friends, I shall not insult the majesty of that 
intellect with the thought that he believed there was danger 
to the Union. There was not any danger of a storm; not a 
single cat’s paw in the sky; not a capful of bad weather be- 
tween Cape Sable and the Lake of the Woods!’’—Theodore 
Parker’s Discourse of Webster. 


—He fixed as stars of a new Gemini. 


‘¢Our own firmanent now shines brightly upon our path. 
Washington is in the clear upper sky. These other stars 
have now joined the American constellation; they circle 
round their center, and the heavens beam with new light. 
Beneath this illumination let us walk the course of life, and 
at its close devoutly commend our beloved country, the com- 
mon parent of us all, to the Divine Benignity.’’—Webster’s 
Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson. 
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And with what joy rejoiced and bade rejoice 

To hail them there, celestial auspices 

Joined to the clustering constellated light 

Of the kind heavens above our country bent, 

Fresh beams to guide and cheer our walk beneath! 
His praise was such that praise from him was fame. 
His father’s fame, his brother’s, too, is this, 

That DANIEL praised them. How, amid 

The jubilant acclamation loud that once 

Hailed him in sudden chorus round the world 
DEFENDER OF THE CONSTITUTION, how 

Did that affectionate heart to kindred true 

Miss from the song the hushed voice of his brother! 
It was his childlike weakness to love praise, 

But love with praise he hungered for like food. 


But praise, they say, at last corrupted him 
Degenerate from his first simplicity, 
Touched him austere with pride and loftiness, 
(His very greatness making him less great,) 
Hindered those frugal manners which had graced 
Such greatness, and as pattern borne fair fruit— 
Not so, believe them not, they saw amiss: 
Miscealled it pride, his scorn of popular arts; 
Hardness miscalled that sad sincerity 
Of wisdom weary to have taught in vain; 
Miscalled it spendthrift and luxurious sloth, 
That open purse, that unconcern to thrive; 
Light reck of due, unheeding hand and bond 
Misealled that all-engaging negligence 
And habit of improvident delay, 
Born of upright intention sure of self, 
Joyful good will, and utter trust of friends. 
The wronged great, sad, sincere, and simple heart! 
Nay, what if he herein had erred indeed, 


a 


—Miss from the song the hushed voice of his brother. 

When the land was ringing with praises of the reply to 
Hayne, Webster said to a friend, ‘‘I would rather have a 
word of approval from my brother Ezekiel than all this.’’ 
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And those forsooth had gleaned a little flaw 
Of less than perfect manly in the man? 
Sure, to such public virtue private fault 
Not sordid, and so small, might be forgiven! 


More to abhor, abhorrent more to truth, 
Lies foully fit to that soft social heart 
And genial warmth of vital temperament, 
The tales they forge of reason, conscience, will— 
That reason, and that conscience, and that will!— 
Through sensual appetite sold into shame: 
Shame that had been a tragedy of shame! 
And shame that should, for me, abide not hid, 
Full shown, a blot of contrast boldly black 
Against the clear large splendor of his fame. 


Still, mother State, and though the hideous lie 
Were hideous truth, still, I would plead, Forgive, 
Blame, but forgive, nor cast the shadow wide, 
Making it one eclipse to darken all. 


But pity and forgiveness proudly spare! 
Simple and pure, though faultless not, yet pure, 
Even to the end thy grave great son remained. 
Heed thou them not that bid thee wail him fallen! 
No spirit fallen and reprobate and lost 
Inhabiting a body ulcerate, 
And sapped, and foul with sins of sense, the man 
Who still in reft old age could overmatch, 
Repeating them, those miracles of his prime, 





—Who yet in reft old age coulda overmatch, 

Repeating them, those miracles of his prime. 

‘¢The effect of Mr. Webster’s speech was amazing; at first 
Northern men abhorred it; next they accepted it.’’ 


‘¢He never labored so hard before, and he had been a 
hard-working man. What speeches he made at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, Annapolis! 
What letters he wrote! His intellect was never so active, 
nor gave such proofs of hereulean power.’’—Theo. Parker. 
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Twice wrought, O State, for thee, and twice postpone 
Thine imminent doom; postpone, but not avert 

The inevitable! Yet to postpone was much, 

And saved thee—from thy fate it could not—through 
Thy fate, beyond it, and despite. Full soon 

It came, the inexorable hour, and found 

Thee ready, not too ready, to receive 

The dreadful guest with meet return of grim 

Abrupt fierce salutation, eye to eye. 


XII 


[‘‘ Well do I recollect the occasion and the scene [the reply 
to Hayne]. It was truly what Wellington called the battle 
of Waterloo—a conflict of giants. I passed an hour and a 
half with Mr. Webster, at his request, the evening before this 
great effort, and he went over with me, from a very concise 
brief, the main topics of the speech which he had prepared for 
the following day. So calm and unimpassioned was the 
memorandum—so entirely was he at ease himself, that I was 
tempted to think, absurdly enough, that he was not suffi- 
ciently aware of the magnitude of the occasion. But I soon 
perceived that his calmness was the repose of conscious 
power. He was not only at ease, but sportive and full of 
anecdote; and, as he told the Senate playfully the next day, 
he slept soundly thet night on the formidable assault of his 
gallant and accomplished adversary. So the great Condé 
slept on the eve of the battle of Rocroi; so Alexander slept 
on the eve of the battle of Arbela; and so they awoke to 
deeds of immortal fame. As I saw him in the evening (if 1 
may borrow an illustration from his favorite amusement), 
he was as unconcerned and as free of spirit as some here 
have often seen him, while floating in his fishing boat along 
a hazy shore, gently rocking on the tranquil tide, dropping 
his line here and there, with the varying fortune of the 
sport. The next morning he was like some mighty admiral, 
dark and terrible, casting the long shadow of his frowning 
tiers far over the sea that seemed to sink beneath him; his 
broad pennant streaming at the main, the Stars and Stripes 
at the fore, the mizzen, and the peak, and bearing down like 
a tempest upon his antagonist with all his canvas strained 
to the wind and all his thunders roaring from his broad- 
sides. ’’—EDWARD EVERETT. | 
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O the magnificent firm front of fight, 
Sportive and firm, as joyful with the joy 
Of youth and strength presaging victory, 
Which he that earlier fateful day opposed, 
Single, to the whole phalanx of thy foes! 
A gallant chieftain led them on, with gay 
Audacity, and festive challenge flung, 
To tempt the adversary. The august 
Repose with which that adversary took 
Unmoved the shock of onset haply seemed 
To them, deceived, insensibility 
Or dull capitulation to defeat; 
Not what it was, the tranquil rest of power 
At ease supping refreshment. Came betimes 
Full undeceiving. Roused, at length, self-roused 
He moved and muttered thunder. Musical 
And low that prelude, but it boded storm. 
Storm lingered and the lovely lightning played 
Some space gently and terribly its lithe 
And lambent beautiful wild play, while yet, 
Lulled in the cavernous bosom of its cloud, 
Dreamed the reluctant thunderbolt asleep. 
It woke and on the wings of lightning flew, 
Legion its name, and all the sky was fire. 
Revealed within his lightning, there he stood, 
The thunderer stood, and chose from out his store 
Of thunder, piled huge tiers, all molds, 
Thunder alive, each bolt, and each awake 
Now, and uneasy, eager to be sped. 
From these, with leisurely celerity 
His missile messengers he chose, and charged 
Them to make haste. Already they had flown: 
Unhooded, from that dread right hand they flew, 
They fled, they fell, falcons of fire, and found 
Their quarry slain with terror ere with wound. 
At last one farewell long melodious roll 
Of boltless thunder mellow with remorse 
And pathos for his country, and he ceased: 
Clear sky again and cheerful sun in heaven. 
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Those foes discomfited were thine, O State, 
Thine, therefore his, and therefore overthrown. 
A fruitful, fateful hour it was for thee, 

For him glorious, and well with glory crowned. 
Yet glory more he merited, and more 

Costly to him, nor gainful less to thee, 

When, after, all the flush of youth retired, 
And that unanimous auxiliar hope 

And sympathy of his fellows which before 
Buoyed him elate upon the billowy breast 

Of popularity, a rising tide— 

This absent, and proposed to him the dire 
Necessity of seeming for a time, 

To some pure spirits intense, false to the plight 
And promise that he swore with younger lips 
To Freedom—yea, and it being moreover dark 
And doubtful whether all were not in vain 

To do or suffer for a cause foregone— 

He yet stood and withstood for thee, O State, 
O Union, and for thee forbore his fame: 

For thee, O Union, stood, nor less for thee, 

O Freedom, since thou, Freedom, wast 

By Union, and not otherwise, to thrive. 

So then this strong vicarious spirit strove, 
Not one brief hour of uttermost agony 
Dreadful and swift, but days, and weeks, and months, 
Of inexhaustible patience and slow strength, 


—O Union, and for thee forbore his fame. 

Theodore Parker, a bitterly hostile critic of Webster, has 
it in his discourse on the statesman’s death that— 

‘¢On the morning of his fatal speech [that of the seventh 
of March, 1850, on the Compromise Measures] he told a 
brother Senator, ‘I have my doubts that the speech I am 
going to make will ruin me.’ ’’ 


—So then this strong vicarious spirit strove. 

Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams subjoins to a published funeral 
discourse of his on Webster, a note in which the following 
words of Webster to some minister (not named) are, on 
that minister’s own authority, given as having been spoken 
in private intercourse, soon after the delivery of the speech 
of the Seventh of March: ‘‘It seemed to me at the time 
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For us, and greatly stood, until he died 

But did not fall. Unfallen he died, nor fell 
Dying, nor yet being dead was fallen, but stood. 
Throughout, and to the end, and on beyond 

The end, and endlessly, he stood—and held 

These standing both, Union with Liberty, 
Inseparably one, upright and safe: 

The toiling elements tugged at him in vain. 


XVII 


Fixed, like the pole, 
He stood, whatever moved, 
As if, though sole, 
The shock to take, and break, it him behooved. 


The shock he broke; 
The multitudinous main 
Its waves awoke, 
Woke all its waves, and stormed the rock in vain. 


To join the waves, 
The mustering winds went forth 
From all their caves, 
Against him, West and East, and South and North. 


The spinning void 
Of whirlwind humming by 
In its eycloid, 

Paused, on that seated strength its strength to try, 
—_—_—_—_————— SSS 
that the country demanded a human victim, and I saw no 
reason why the victim should not be myself.’’ ‘‘Mr. Web- 
ster’s manner evinced such sincerity and deep patriotic dis- 
interestedness that he [the minister] was moved to tears, 


which do not cease to start at every recollection of the in- 
terview.’’ 
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And the floods came: 
Deep called to deep aloud 
Through the great frame 
Of nature, ’twixt the billow and the cloud, 


And deluge rolled, 
From pole to pole one tide, 
Waste as of old, 
And weltering shouldered huge against his side. 


The thunderbolt, 
As when that Titan world 
Rose in revolt, 
Hot through the kindling air amain was hurled; 


And, whence it slept, 
Like a swift sword unsheathed, 
The lightning leapt, 
And round him its fierce arms of flame enwreathed. 


The rending throes 
Of earthquake, to and fro, 
From their repose 
Rocked the perpetual hills, or laid them low. 


And still he stood— 
For the vexed planet still, 
Created good, 
Was whole, and held her course, and had her will. 


Around him cloud, 
Pale specter of spent storm, 
Clung, like a shroud, 
And veiled awhile the inviolable form. 





—And still he stood—For the vexed planet still— 
‘¢No storm not of force to burst the orb can overturn it.’’ 
— WEBSTER. 
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But umpire Time, 
Serenely wise and just, 

With slow, sublime, 
Unalterable decision and august, 


Cleansed this away, 
And lo! the glorious front, 
In candid day, 
Resumed, with solemn joy, its ancient wont. 


On the grave face 
Pain suffered and subdued 
Had worn the trace 
Of woman’s passion and man’s fortitude. 


But other years, 
In lengthening pilgrim train, 
Came, and with tears 
Wept out of thankful and remorseful pain, 


Touched each deep score 
That furrowed cheek or brow, 
Forevermore 
To majesty become pathetic now. 


And men said, See! 
This thunder-blasted form, 
For you and me 
Fain once to take the fury of the storm— 


Ts it not fair? 
Come, cluster round the feet, 
Doubt not but there 
Still to the mighty heart our praise is sweet. 
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XIV 


Forgive, O State, 
Forgive me, that I dare anticipate 
That which shall be; 
Clearly I see 
Emerge the crescent of his fame from its eclipse: 
The dawn is here, 
And how shall I refrain my lips 
From singing of the sunrise seen so near, 
So near, so dear? 
He knew eventual wisdom with thee lay, 

And, trusting thee with a prophetic trust, 
Well brooked to hear the hounds of faction bay 
Confusing thee against him to their lust. 

He loved thee, State, with self-postponing love: 
At length, through him, at leisure to,be just, 
Pronounce, I pray, 
To-day, 
Thy late ‘‘ Well done,’’ 
Well won, 
Upon thy son,— 
Late, but full-voiced and penitent, above 
His dust. 
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A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION 


[At first blush it might seem almost an anachronism 
to reproduce in print the following essay. Both the 
subject of it and the treatment of the subject belong 
certainly to a bygone time. But that very twofold fact, 
in reality, makes this essay timely now and opportune. 
For the generation of Americans now living, and for 
the generations that will hereafter succeed, there is 
perhaps no better way possible to render realizable the 
quite extraordinary state of mind, of heart, of con- 
science, and of will, in which the nigh-vanished 
American generation wrought, who wrought the won- 
ders of our Civil War—no better way than by pre- 
senting a reflex of that state produced in the hot 
blood, the ecstasy, of the time itself, by one whose 
period of life, whose position of public responsibility, 
whose personal conviction, and whose temperament, 
fitted him to feel, and most intensely to share, the 
nation’s temper of that fateful hour, a temper of 
rapturous resolve to be equal to its great emergency, 
to be worthy of its great opportunity. That the things 
treated in the present paper have already become so 
much things of a half-forgotten past, is compelling 
reason why they should now at least be recalled to 
remembrance, or, as will be needful for many, perhaps 
for most, living Americans, brought into first knowl- 
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edge—unless, indeed, they are to be finally suffered 
to lapse into all-engulfing oblivion. But that would 
be such a loss to mankind as no generous spirit could 
contentedly contemplate. 

The present essay will, it is trusted, be found to 
have both a narrative, and what I may call a pic- 
torial, interest. That is, it tells a story, the story of 
the origin and the achievements of an organization no 
longer existing, which had its birth and lived its life 
in the travail of our Civil War, performing an indis- 
pensable part in the anguish of national effort which 
brought that great struggle to its ultimate happy 
issue. It was distinctly a religious, distinctly and 
emphatically a Christian, organization. It ealled 
itself, what indeed it was, ‘‘The United States Chris- 
tian Commission.’’ This paper emphasizes strongly, 
not too strongly, the Christian character of the move- 
ment. ‘‘Movement,’’ I now say, for movement it was, 
as well as organization, and movement almost more 
than organization. The writer of this essay wrote it in 
a spirit of intense personal loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
who, as he believed, and believes, was the life of the 
Christian Commission. 

But besides telling, far too inadequately, the story, 
a very remarkable story, of this movement, the essay 
will be found to present a picture as it were, a picture 
in words, of what I am fully persuaded has no pre- 
cedent, no parallel, in human history—the picture, 
namely, of a great nation caught, so to speak, by the 
artist in the very act and article of a Laocoon agony 
to throttle its boa-constrictor antagonist and to sur- 
vive. The high key in which the whole essay is 
pitched, however it may now to many readers seem 
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strained and violent, was, it is hardly extravagant to 
Say, a necessity born of the hour in which it was 
written. 

It may be pardonable to explain that considerable 
passages of the concluding part of the paper, which 
will perhaps strike the critically observant reader as 
too oratorical for an essay, were in fact addressed 
from a pulpit in New Haven to an eager and sym- 
pathetic audience, by no means less responsive to the 
impassioned speaker from the presence among his 
hearers of a body of Connecticut volunteers, dressed in 
a uniform betokening their destination for the field of 
toil and of danger welcomed by them on behalf of 
their imperilled country. Of these soldiers, two, the 
writer recalls, were respectively father and son. Such 
was the religious spirit characteristic of the company 
that the greater part of them attended the prayer- 
meeting which concluded the services of the day, in 
the evening.] 


I 


Reavers (if there were such!) of the volume named 
in the note at the foot of this page * would assuredly 
be reminded that the office of ‘‘Old Mortality’’ is a 
sadly needful one in this forgetful world. If there 
were any monuments of things foregone that could 


* Annals of the United States Christian Commission. By Rev. 
Lemuel Moss, Home Secretary to the Commission. [I am not sure 
that this book is obtainable now. It is not unlikely to have gone out 
of print. But I would strongly recommend it, if obtainable, to the 
reading of any one that likes history, especially vitally interesting 
history faithfully and skilfully written. Such emphatically is this 
book. | 
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dispense with his heed, the monument of the United 
States Christian Commission might surely be one of 
them. But the lichens of forgetfulness love the stones 
of remembrance with very nearly an impartiai affec- 
tion, and the lines which commemorate goodness fill 
up as fast as the lines which commemorate crime. 

We have read these annals, and it has been with 
us as if the images and inscriptions which preserve 
an obscuring past had been traced again and deepened 
by a loving and faithful chisel. How the dimming 
legends of memory have cleared and brightened, that 
record the wonderful stories of our war for the Union, 
and of those gracious reliefs of love in ministry and 
sacrifice which commend it to history! Professor 
Moss associated himself enduringly to the fame of 
deeds of which he was himself a part, in writing this 
pious and beautiful memorial volume. No future his- 
torian of the republic, to the end of time, but should 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the compiler of these 
annals for a garnish of story, true and yet more ex- 
quisite far than the starriest fable of the Grecian or 
Roman heroie age. 

What preparation preceded to make the Christian 
Commission possible? To this question it must be 
replied that the Christian Commission is without his- 
toric pedigree, in the ordinary sense of such an ex- 
pression. Its origin has really no history but the 
history of the Christian Church. Christianity alone 
ean explain it. There is a verse in ‘‘The Acts’’ which 
records the determination of some Syrian Christians 
to send relief to their suffering brethren in Judea. 
That one verse has more seed in it, from which a 
Christian Commission might grow, than has all the 
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seeming precedent that could be sifted out of the 
whole world’s literature, apart from Scriptural sug- 
gestion. Still there may be recognized some immediate 
special preparation for the start of this great move- 
ment. First of all, the national mind and heart, the 
national conscience as well, were in a tense mood of 
repressed, yet growing, excitement. Just as Germany, 
till lately denied political channels for the natural and 
healthy flow of her gathering national life, had long 
been pouring herself abroad, in vast floods, without 
channel, of most uncultivated learning, and most un- 
philosophical metaphysics, and most unreligious 
theology—so the moral earnestness of the American 
people, foaming up in heaps against the artificial bar- 
rier of compulsory silence, or at least of compulsory 
non-interference, with regard to human slavery in the 
South, was always ready to spring a little jet of relief 
for itself, whenever opportunity offered. The waters 
were continually multiplying, every wind was piling 
them higher, the bottom was heaving uneasily beneath 
them. When at last, with the concussion of the guns 
at Fort Sumter, the dam itself gave way, it was a 
new Niagara bursting to the sea. 

The various associations for the aid of the citizen 
soldiery in the field, which sprang up all over the 
country simultaneously with the setting out of the 
volunteers from home, present a phenomenon not dif- 
ferent, perhaps, from that which has been presented 
in most of the popular wars of modern times—with 
this exception, however, which is worthy of note, that 
there was with us that superior facility of voluntary 
organization to which our free institutions had, for 
three generations, been training us. These associations 
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corresponded with each other, and thus gradually 
drew more and more together. At last, and soon, in 
hands of rare earnestness and rare organizing skill, 
they became the world-renowned United States Sani- 
tary Commission. 

Thus far there was nothing really new, except that 
the scale of operations, proposed and begun, was gen- 
erous beyond any precedent, and that a perfection of 
organization was realized, such as it is too easily con- 
ceded to be the exclusive prerogative of Cesarism to 
furnish. A deep religious spirit worked in the concep- 
tion, and in the administration, of this magnificent 
charity. But it did not propose to itself, or to the 
public, any ends except such as might, without injus- 
tice, be called material ones. Its president was the 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, a nobly earnest Unitarian minister, 
who, though probably to be reckoned with the extreme 
right wing of the widely-extended array of his denom- 
ination, had nevertheless restated Christian doctrine * 
in forms that would have been far from acceptable to 
the straitest of the orthodox, and who, we suppose, if 
he were consulted, would choose the fortune and the 
fame, for now and for ever, of a Humanitarian, 
rather than those of an Evangelical, distinctively so 
called. 

Such was the Sanitary Commission, and such was 
its head. And yet the Sanitary Commission did not 
feel ashamed of prayer, and prayer in the name of 
Jesus. <A certain eminent layman—whom his fellow 
citizens have singled out for high political honors, but 
whose chief glory, were he himself to choose it, we are 


oe 
* “Restatements of Christian Doctrine.’ New York, 1860. 
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sure would consist in being remembered as an evan- 
gelical Christian, speaking from knowledge acquired 
in familiar coadjutorship with Dr. Bellows, in the ad- 
ministration of the Sanitary Commission, at the be- 
ginning—has assured us that the unction with which 
the Unitarian chairman would pray at their meetings 
“for the sake of Christ’’ was in no wise distinguish- 
able, to the hearer, from evangelical unction. ‘‘And 
would Dr. Bellows have said that what he was doing 
he was doing for Christ?’’ we asked. ‘‘He would,’’ 
was the unhesitating reply. So much did outward 
fellowship, in labor that was Christ-like, avail to com- 
municate to those who shared it in company what 
certainly was a kindred, and what appeared to be a 
Christ-like, spirit. More deeply beholding eyes than 
ours are needful here to qualify for drawing a line 
of severe discrimination. It were quite too eager an 
uncharity to suggest the supposition that Dr. Bellows’s 
broad views of religious doctrine would permit him, 
while his kind heart would impel him, to gratify his 
evangelical brethren present, by using language 
capable of bearing two different interpretations—an 
orthodox one, dear to them, and a rationalistic one, 
true to him. No, the explanation rather is, that be- 
tween those who loyally accept Christ for their Lord 
there may exist wide differences of speculative 
opinion as to the truth concerning his person, without 
necessarily breaking that best mutual Christian com- 
munion—the communion of a common obedience to 
him. When Dr. Bellows confessed the rightful su- 
preme mastership of Christ, that confession alone de- 
fined him a Christian. 

The layman to whom we just now alluded subse- 
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quently transferred his name, his munificence, and his 
personal cooperation, to the Christian Commission. 
But to this day he remains magnanimously and honor- 
ably jealous for the good fame of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. 

This is only one instance among many of the man- 
ner in which the furnace-heat of the hour fused the 
walls that had seemed to partition the indivisible kin- 
ship of all earnest souls. It is curious, too, to note 
how men of contrasted creeds struck hands, in mutual 
recognition of brotherhood, always on some platform 
of the Bible. Nor was it certain to be in the grace of 
the New Testament that they found themselves thus 
unexpectedly together; but, almost as likely, in the 
menace of the Old. The bale-fire of the rebellion 
threw a new light of interpretation on that Universal 
Book. Some who had sucked the paps of Peace until 
their enfeebled spiritual stomachs came to reject, for 
spurious, the too tonic scriptural inspirations of war- 
like times, now began to find them necessary food. 
Newspaper paragraphists were not slow to dramatize 
what was passing, in humorous narrations, true in 
spirit, if not in fact. Said one Unitarian minister, 
meeting another, about the time that the actual break- 
ing-out of the war was fully exposing the enormous 
wickedness of its authors: ‘‘I never before felt so 
much like swearing.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ responded the second, 
“‘T felt as you do; but I turned to the Old Testament, 
and picked out one of good old David’s imprecatory 
Psalms. I read it twice aloud, and since then I have 
felt much better.’’ [It is perhaps interesting enough 
to be noted, that the present writer, years after this 
essay was written and published, had the good fortune 
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to meet personally the Unitarian minister referred to 
and to verify the anecdote from his own lips. It was 
the reverend Dr. 8. K. Lothrop of Boston. I give the 
initials from memory of years ago, but I am tolerably 
confident that they are right. ] 

Probably, after all, the grim humorist himself never 
once thought how much more nearly the wars which 
established David’s monarchy concerned the good of 
mankind, than did even the war which saved our 
American Union. This we may say simply in the light 
of undisputed history—just as, in the same light, we 
might say that the success of Greece against Persia 
preserved ancient civilization to the pagan world. 

Zealous Christians, of the most pronounced evan- 
gelical type, were among the earliest, the warmest, and 
the most munificent friends of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. These, of course, in their degree, infused into 
the operations of the society the devout religious spirit 
with which they labored themselves. Thus, if an 
agent of the Sanitary Commission, too much of the 
Master’s mind to be content with meeting the merely 
material wants of those to whom he ministered, pro- 
vided himself with medicine for the soul as well as 
with medicine for the body, he was not hindered, but 
rather bidden Godspeed. 

At the same time the Sanitary Commission held it- 
self to the purposes which its name implied, aiming 
merely to supplement the provision made by the gen- 
eral Government for the material needs of the army. 
Noble, therefore, as was the Sanitary Commission, in 
thought and in fact, it yet left a craving of the church 
without its full satisfaction. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
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country were a kind of religious militia, or rather a 
volunteer force of religious minute-men, attached to the 
regular service of the church. These associations would 
almost seem to have been made ready by Providence, 
and disciplined beforehand, to play at this juncture a 
memorable part in the drama of ecclesiastical history. 
They comprised often the select youth and vigor of the 
churches, in those places where the churches are al- 
ways youngest and most vigorous in appetite for re- 
ligious enterprise; that is, in the larger towns and the 
cities. They only languished for want of work; and, 
to a man, their members greeted with delight the 
drum-beat that summoned them to the march and the 
fight of their unworldly war. Partly, no doubt, from 
that love of organization which so distinguishes our 
national character, but also, we must believe, partly 
under heavenly guidance toward an end then not yet 
revealed, the several associations of the country had 
corresponded with each other, and already effected a 
kind of confederation, which enabled them upon oc- 
casion to act as one body. An occasion, such as had 
no precedent in the past and such as will hardly have 
a parallel in the future, now arose. 

A call was accordingly issued in due form, a eall 
destined to be memorable, which summoned a na- 
tional convention of the associations to assemble in 
New York, on Thursday, the fourteenth day of No- 
vember, eighteen hundred sixty-one. This representa- 
tive body created a ‘‘Christian Commission,’’ of 
twelve persons, to supervise a work of evangelical 
beneficence, proposed for the patriot armies of the 
republic. That day commenced the annals of the 
UNITED StTaTES CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 
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A “Plan of Operations’’ was adopted, which, with 
an ‘“Address,’’ breathing, as did many of the similar 
documents issued by the Commission, a singular, an 
almost apostolic, dignity and fervor, was, after the 
lapse of an interval, submitted to the public. But, 
eager as was the haste of the church to be at work, 
some months intervened before she recognized and ac- 
cepted the Christian Commission, as the providentially 
appointed instrument for her use. It seems singular 
now, with its finished career in the retrospect, to be 
reminded how coldly at first Christian pastors and re- 
ligious journals demeaned themselves toward a minis- 
try of usefulness, which they were afterward to regard 
with such loyal affection, and to employ with such 
noble results. It shows, at least, that there was no 
narrow ambition among them, no factious rivalry, 
fostering a vainglorious wish to divide with the San- 
itary Commission the honors which that organization 
was reaping, and which it was earning. The solemn 
earnest of the churches was too intense to show one 
instant’s quarter to any make-believe. Wood, hay, 
stubble, could not stand the fury of that fire. The 
very quickest and sternest voice, of all the voices which 
challenged the Christian Commission at its setting 
forth, was the voice of the churches themselves. They 
eried halt, with an almost intolerant vehemence, and 
demanded to know with what credentials of its neces- 
sity it appeared. It was for this reason that the first 
months of its history were so bound in shallows and in 
miseries. But such an ordeal was perhaps needful, to 
afford conclusive evidence that its origin was not due 
to the ‘‘raw haste’’ of an officious ecclesiastical zeal, 
eager for demonstration, and unchastised by the wis- 
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dom of humility. The churches were more than 
willing to do their work, if they could, through the 
agencies that already existed. It cost them experience 
to be convinced that they could not. Meantime they 
were only too mistrustful of appearing to seek sepa- 
ration for the sake of enjoying their share of the public 
applause alone. Their spirit was the spirit of Paul— 
that of rejoicing if only the work of Christ were done. 

The story is full of a singular interest, how the 
Commission barely survived its infancy, almost no 
man even so much as for once dreaming of the stature 
to which its sudden and short maturity would grow. 
The vacating officer, who, six months and more after 
the Commission was founded, inventories its ‘‘assets’’ 
for his successor, with a condescension to details half 
whimsical, half pathetic, would have been incredulous 
had he been told that, within a year, the future in- 
cumbent of his office would help administer the dis- 
bursemeut of an annual revenue reckoned by hundreds 
of thousands of dollars! 


II 


SEvEeRAL things concurred to bring about the de- 
cisive turn which soon befell the fortune of the Chris- 
tion Commission. 

Foremost among these was probably the unexpected 
use which the enemies of religion began to make of the 
splendid success of the Sanitary Commission. These 
rubbed their hands in glee, and exclaimed at the dem- 
onstration that was in progress of the full sufficiency 
of materialism to satisfy every human need. Some 
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artificer of phrases—a woman, we believe, the same 
‘‘man-minded’’ woman that styled Kossuth, during 
that brilliant Hungarian comet’s brief American 
perigee, ‘‘the Christ of the world’s political redemp- 
tion’’—somebody, at any rate, furnished a convenient 
catchword. A noisy propagandism began for ‘‘the 
Gospel of Sanitary Science.’’ This schismatic ery, on 
the part of infidels, brought thoughtful Christians to 
a stand—which was afterward not less firmly main- 
tained, for having been at first reluctantly taken. 
They resolved on doing Christ’s work in Christ’s name. 
They thronged by thousands to the Christian Com- 
mission. 

But there were other reasons why the Christian 
Commission began to attract increased attention. The 
war was seen to be not quite so transient a phase, as 
at first was hoped, of the nation’s experience. As the 
slow months dragged on, the Christian households 
which had been deprived, by enlistment, of the strong 
staff or the beautiful rod, the thinned churches, the 
decimated Christian Associations, became, through 
correspondence and the occasional visits interchanged 
between the home population and the armies, better 
acquainted with the appalling spiritual needs which 
camp-life engendered. This better acquaintance in- 
flamed the hunger of the Church to meet the growing 
emergency. And then, further, the attempts of the 
Commission, ill-sustained as they had been, were never- 
theless so judiciously directed, that there arose a 
murmur of applause from the army which was not 
long in growing ‘‘full quire’’ throughout the com- 
munity. The idea of sending unpaid volunteer ‘“dele- 
gates,’? with a sphere of home influence clinging 
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about them, directly to the camps and the battle-fields 
of the soldiers, to bring back again from their mission 
a store of incident with which to point their appeals 
to the audiences that thronged to hear from the lips 
of eye-witnesses all about their husbands, or their 
fathers, or their sons, or their brothers, or their 
neighbors, in the war—this idea, we say, was an inspi- 
ration—it was the life of the Commission. 

The ‘‘Plan of Operations’’ did not emphasize this 
idea. Nor does it seem subsequently to have been the 
suggestion of any one person’s prophetic sagacity. It 
had a spontaneous generation in the heat of actual 
work. It was the consummate result of experience; 
and yet it was only a new application of a plan as 
old as the gospel. It was a cireuitous return to 
Christ’s method of evangelizing men by personal con- 
tact of souls with souls. Thus do our most laborious 
results, when they prove to be of any worth, chime 
with the easy anticipations of heavenly wisdom. 

Another feature of the original scheme, very allur- 
ing in its promise, was found to be impracticable, and 
had to be abandoned. This was the proposal to wnder- 
take the delivery of packages directly to individual 
soldiers from the hands of their friends at home. 
Could this feat have been successfully accomplished it 
may yet fairly be questioned whether the total result 
would have been equally beneficent with that which 
attended the plan actually pursued. It would, no doubt, 
have satisfied a beautiful sentiment in the hearts of 
the home circle, and in the heart of the remembered 
absentee. But it would have been a subtly selfish 
satisfaction, after all; whereas the fact that mothers, 
and sisters, and wives, all over the land, were com- 
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pelled, with a sublime impersonal benevolence almost 
realizing some moralists’ definition of virtue, to devote 
their tokens of love, so far as they were entrusted to 
the Commission, to the soldiers in general, and to 
greet for son, or brother, or husband, whatever volun- 
teer might chance to receive their gift—this uni- 
versally reciprocal consciousness dissolved the whole 
motherhood, and sisterhood, and wifehood of the 
nation into one multitudinous communion of wonder- 
ful kinship in sacrifice, and sympathy, and prayer. 
The same thing also occurred in the army; and noth- 
ing conceivable could have tended more to make one 
family of the entire people. In no unapt accommoda- 
tion of the Savior’s words, every heart could have 
said: Whosoever belongs to this wide fellowship of 
love, the same is my brother, my sister, my mother. 

It would be mistaken disparagement of the service 
to this nation, thus performed by the Christian Com- 
mission, to imagine that it possessed merely a senti- 
mental value. True, its value was mainly sentimental 
at the first; but it did not exhaust itself and rest in 
sentiment. It went immediately on into a substantial 
moral value It became a swift education of the na- 
tional character, and radical as swift, and permanent 
as radical. For one hour’s dissolving emotion, making 
the heart wax, does more to mold it into form for- 
ever than long years of dry attrition and indurating 
habit. And, during that commerce of mutual kindly 
ministration, which the Christian Commission carried 
to and fro, in endless circuits of issue and return, 
throughout the nation, there passed upon the general 
heart so many rapt transfigurements of feeling, and 
in so quick suecession, that the electric thrills became 
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a continuous current of transforming power. The war 
was one great galvanic battery, charged with an ex- 
tremely various moral electricity to go shrewdly 
through and through the quivering quick of the na- 
tion; but no medium conducted so many gracious vital 
shocks to thrill it into goodness, as did the Christian 
Commission. For proof of this, we must ask our 
readers to open at random anywhere at those pages 
of the ‘‘Annals’’ which describe the effects produced 
at home and in the field by the labors of the Christian 
Commission. We do not envy the heart whose quick- 
ened beat sends no tear to the eye in passing under 
the exquisite touches of the beautiful story. Said one 
wounded soldier that had been tenderly cared for by 
the Commission’s men, and was told that he had but 
five minutes to live: ‘‘Raise me to my knees that I 
may pray for the Christian Commission.’? The 
quarter-master stood watching the delegates at work 
among the wounded, and said to them, the tears rolling 
down his cheeks: ‘‘Is that what you do? I never 
heard of you—what can I do?’—for you shall have 
everything you want.’’ These pulses of heavenly 
emotion traveled round the unbroken circuit of the 
nation, and lost nothing of their dissolving and re- 
making power on their way.* The telluric currents of 
electricity which, according to the conjecture of phil- 
osophers, girdle the globe with perpetual flow, are not 
more busy than were the streams of such intense and 
beautiful emotion traversing the great child-like heart 
of the nation. Can we be wrong in maintaining that 
this people was drawn to a nobler moral height, thus 
taught, by a most subtly persuasive tuition, to believe 


* Page 254 of ‘‘Annals.” 
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in other good than material good? How was it possi- 
ble for those who had themselves seen such things, and 
felt such things, afterward to believe, whatever else 
might perish, that self-sacrificing love, vicarious devo- 
tion, could ever? It is something to have faith in 
goodness and in its immortality—something not to 


dream of human love and truth 
As dying Nature’s earth and lime. 


No man is the same before and after he has obtained 
this faith. He overcomes the world afterward, whom 
the world overcame before. And thus the sentiment, 
transformed into a moral attribute, goes yet farther on 
and is converted into a material gain. The better man 
is a better soldier, too. For what fights battles and 
wins them, what storms forts and enters them, what 
charges batteries and captures them, what marches 
and does not tire, what fasts and does not faint, what 
watches and does not sleep, what suffers and does not 
shrink, what dies but does not surrender—this, after 
all, and notwithstanding the gospel of Sanitary 
Science, is found to be, not muscle, and not stomach, 
but something higher than these—moral worth—will, 
faith, truth, love, hope, ‘‘and all that makes a man.’’ 
This truth is unconsciously confessed in the current 
term, applied to characterize the effective condition 
of an army—morale. No guess is likely to overstate 
the service of the Christian Commission in raising the 
morale of the army. 

It is worthy of mention by way of illustrating the 
fidelity as well as the skill with which this vast trust 
was administered, that the books at the home office of 
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the Commission showed where every package came 
from, what it contained, who sent it, when it was re- 
ceived, by whom it was delivered, to whom, when, and 
where. This consummate administration was due, in 
great measure, to one man, whose portrait * fitly forms 
the frontispiece of the volume—Mr. George H. Stuart, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Stuart’s personality is too broad 
and deep a mark upon the history of the Christian 
Commission not to merit some further attention in an 
essay like this. But first a further word or two on 
a topic suggested. 

The partial account we have given of the actual 
method adopted by the Commission, in the field, will 
have served to show that the Plan of Operations, first 
put forth, was treated always as a merely tentative 
document. There was a full fair degree of forecast 
exhibited in it; but it was not in the nature of things 
that it should avoid mistakes, both of inclusion and of 
omission. The point worthy of attention is this—the 
utter freedom from foolish persistency in a predeter- 
mined line of policy which marks the whole course of 
the Commission’s executive management. There was 





* We do not remember ever to have seen Mr. Stuart, and our 
impression from his portrait may be, unconsciously to ourselves, 
affected by our knowledge of his character. But certainly it seems 
almost an ideal picture of one born to be the inspiring and presiding 
genius of such an institution as the Christian Commission. So much 
gentle intensity, so much radiant manly sweetness, so much patience 
meekly glad over pain suffered and subdued, so much exercised self- 
control anointing to unsought leadership of others—do not often meet 
in session on any face of man. We willingly idealize; and we will 
thank no one to disenchant us. [It is suitable now to add that the 
same eminent coadjutor before alluded to expressed warmly his ap- 
proval of this appreciation of George H. Stuart.] 
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boundless perseverance, but not a particle of ob- 
stinacy.* 

In this wise heed of Providence on the part of the 
Christian Commission, this open ear to counsel, this 
ever-uncommitted readiness to learn by experience, 
this willingness to tack but persistence toward its end 
—ain these things, the course of the Christian Com- 
mission strikingly resembled that new statesmanship 
of which Abraham Lincoln was, if not the originator, 
at least the first exemplar, with no second yet in pros- 
pect. Such a management makes the history of the 
Christian Commission an invaluable study. <A for- 
tune befell it which befalls few pioneers, in any field 
of human achievement—to show where the path was, 
and not where the path was not. The instructions of 
history are mostly negative instructions. They teach 
by warning rather than by example. But so long as 
the true path is one, and the wrong paths are number- 
less, it is only a partial satisfaction, tending to 
despondency as much as to hope, to know that this 
also, and this, is not the way. To the general law the 
Christian Commission happily is an exception. Its 
history is replete with fruitful precedents recom- 
mended by suecess. The Christians of the Old World 
will study it, in the spirit of pupils who may wish 
to put their lesson into practise. They will not fail 


* This admirable self-contrul, this swiftness to hear, and slowness 
to wrath, which was not weakness, and which was, we believe, some- 
thing yet wiser than accomplished worldly wisdom, had a fine illus- 
tration in the forbearance and silence maintained by the representatives 
of the Christian Commission during a brief period of imminent col- 
lision. with the Sanitary Commission. There was infinite temptation 
then to be quarrelsome. But the Commission strongly forbore, and 
was not long in receiving the profit of its forbearance. 
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to study it with profit. Such history is a greater than 
Philosophy—it is Providence—teaching by example. 


it 


Ir was a good augury for the Christian Commis- 
sion, and a thing to be reckoned among the principal 
reasons for its entrance upon a new career of pros- 
perity, when its ‘‘headquarters’’ were removed from 
New York to Philadelphia, the home of Mr. Stuart. 
It here enjoyed the advantage of ample accommoda- 
tions for office and store, rent free, under the hos- 
pitality of its president. This was much at the first; 
for it had previously been a sojourner in tabernacles, 
with no income to be relied on for the payment of 
the smallest rent. But beyond any such advantage, 
calculable in money, it enjoyed the advantage of a 
personal oversight and personal impulsion, at the same 
time singularly regulative, and singularly vivifying. 
Yet further, and, men being human, a point perhaps 
scarcely less important, Mr. Stuart possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the often-misused, and therefore 
naturally often-disparaged, art of popular impression. 
Himself such, by character and by habit, as infallibly 
to be in exquisite chord with the tone of sentiment that 
would at any time prevail among the better and the 
religious class of average American minds, he was able 
always upon occasion to sound a key which would be 
sure to bring out a full chorus of popular assent and 
popular applause. Not ambitious, except perhaps of 
recognition as a restlessly active Christian, he had no 
ends but public ends to serve. He being such, and 
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being universally conceded to be such, it is easy to 
guess how, in the train of those advantages which be- 
longed to his character, he would draw other advan- 
tages of an external sort, reinforcing his power with 
the public, and enabling him to influence, as well as 
reflect, the popular temper. For a man like him 
would be an invaluable gnomon of the state of re- 
ligious public opinion for the government to consult, 
and an invaluable instrument for the government to 
employ. The administration of President Lincoln had 
need to study all the currents of the unknown and 
perilous sea they were navigating; and they were wise 
enough to know that the religious convictions of the 
people drew, on the whole, the very widest and deepest 
and strongest current of them all. It was accordingly 
always with respectful, and even with grateful, heed 
that the administration harkened, whenever a trust- 
worthy representative voice spoke on behalf of the re- 
ligious men of the nation. Such a voice by eminence 
was George H. Stuart’s. 

This explains what, to persons ignorant or unob- 
servant of the peculiar relations that subsisted at the 
time between our government and the people, might 
well appear inexplicable—namely, the phenomenon of 
a purely private citizen, the organ of a purely volun- 
tary organization, enjoying a freedom of almost con- 
fidential access to the highest civil and military of- 
ficials, during a crisis when every moment of every 
hour of every day was unspeakably precious to every 
one of them—an access such as would seem proper to 
be accorded only to members, for instance, of the Na- 
tional Legislature, who might be supposed to repre- 
sent the national will. We know of nothing in history 
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in all respects parallel. It reminds one of the familiar 
intercourse, described by Motley, between the pa- 
triotic, but often tumultuary, burghers of the Nether- 
lands, and their brave burgomasters, during the Span- 
ish invasion. But that belonged to a petty municipal 
relationship; while this was national, on a scale, too, 
of magnitude which dwarfs the imperial sway of 
Philip II in comparison. The fact is, George H. 
Stuart, as chairman of the Christian Commission, did 
represent a constituency of American citizens—a con- 
stituency, to use no hyperbole, more numerous, more 
intelligent, more immovably loyal, and more self- 
sacrificing, than any constituency represented on the 
floor of either house of Congress. This the adminis- 
tration knew. 

Making thrifty use, within wisely modest bounds, of 
his well-deserved opportunities, Mr. Stuart devised a 
method of signalizing the close of the Commission’s 
first year by a series of anniversaries, in several im- 
portant cities of the Union, under such auspices as 
should at once attract the public attention and secure 
the public confidence. Secretary Chase presided at the 
anniversary in Washington; and, by special vote of 
Congress, it was held in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. This anniversary occurred, by no 
fortuitous coincidence probably, on a Sunday evening, 
and the evening of Washington’s birthday. Lieuten- 
ant-General Winfield Scott presided at the anniversary 
in New York City. 

These anniversary demonstrations recurred with 
each successive year of the Commission’s history. The 
good they did was probably not unmixed with evil. 
But, however much they may have fed a morbid ap- 
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petite in some for a cheap anniversary glory, and by 
reaction have discredited to a certain degree the mo- 
tives of those who worked for the Commission, Mr. 
Stuart at least did not rest content with simply giving 
his cause the galvanized vitality of publicity. He ex- 
erted himself to gain the more substantial advantage 
of increased facilities of access to the armies through 
official authorization. This was not quite easy at first; 
and his efforts had to be made with great delicacy 
and caution. But his ultimate success was equal to 
his hopes. 


ivi 


THE Christian Commission was now fairly launched. 
If the cheers were faint while it hung in the ways, 
they were hearty enough when it was really afloat. Its 
voyage was prosperously completed without change 
of omens. 

Space need not be wasted in attempting to settle 
points of precedence as among the various candidates 
for the credit of being first in time, or foremost in 
zeal, to attach themselves to the cause of the Christian 
Commission. Success in such an attempt could serve 
no true purpose of history. It would be at once diffi- 
cult to achieve, and worthless when achieved. We are 
safest, too, in being chary of personal ascription. The 
work was singularly an impersonal work. It sprang 
from an inspiration too universal and too simultaneous 
to have proceeded principally from any single heart, 
or any single brain. God was its father, and the 
Church its mother. At the same time the merit of 
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George H. Stuart was so conspicuous, and, by a sin- 
gular felicity, so free from envy, that we make no 
scruple in departing, in this one case, from our own 
rule of impersonal treatment, and writing his name 
in full across the forehead of the Christian Com- 
mission. 

It would, of course, be quite beyond the bounds of 
the practicable to furnish illustrations here that would 
adequately set forth the various character of the work 
accomplished by the Christian Commission. That 
work may conveniently be considered under a twofold 
division—I. Collection; II. Disbursement. The first 
part was home work—the second part was field work. 
The first part included everything pertaining to the 
amassing of resources, of whatever sort; the second 
part included everything pertaining to the application 
of those resources to the object. 

In the first place, the tributary area was divided into 
districts, for convenience and thoroughness of farming 
for revenue. These districts had each an auxiliary 
organization of its own, which reported to the central 
organization at Philadelphia, but which was locally 
independent and responsible. The districts were 
formed with a twofold reference: first, to their own 
geographical unity within themselves, and possession 
of a natural metropolis; and, secondly, to their re- 
spective vicinity and relationship to corresponding 
portions of the field of operations. Each auxiliary 
collected and disbursed, according to its own discre- 
tion; but there were general features of method which 
gave a common character to all, and which enables the 
historian to use a common language respecting them. 

It will be useful to mention a few of the almost 
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innumerable expedients which were adopted for the 
collection of revenue. 

In the first place, transportation of delegate and 
store was almost absolutely free of cost to the Com- 
mission—the railroad and steamboat companies, with 
a liberality not proverbial of such bodies, serving it 
gratuitously. The telegraph companies were similarly 
generous. These immunities lifted an immense burden 
from the budget of the Commission. They constituted, 
in fact, one of the most abundant, and most certain, 
sources of its revenue. . 

In the second place, those who rendered personal 
service for the Commission did so without pay. To 
this a small number of officers and clerks, who devoted 
their whole time to it, were the only exceptions. Es- 
timated in money, the service thus rendered was worth 
a vast sum to the Commission. But it was worth 
infinitely more, in its moral effect, as being rendered 
in the spirit of love. 

In the third place, public meetings were held, in 
which effective speakers, generally recent from expe- 
rience in the field, and known to the audiences they 
addressed, would tell their moving stories of what the 
soldiers needed, and how the Commission supplied 
what they needed. If the immediate collections were 
not large, as however they often were, the community 
was thus kept in a softened, kindly, giving mood. 
And, in general, it may be said that the policy of the 
Commission, whether fairly conscious of itself or not, 
was to take care that its fountains of supply in the 
benevolence of the public should always be full, rather 
than simply to draw every drop that it could, to be 
hoarded in a cistern of its own. It thus served the 
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public that supplied it, as well as the public that it 
supplied. The popular heart was not impoverished of 
its generous impulses, but enriched in them instead. 
When the day of need came, the Commission was 
never disappointed of the means to meet it. The 
rock flowed again and again, without sign of ex- 
haustion, as often as it was smitten. 

Accordingly, in the fourth place, recourse was 
never had to fairs, festivals, lotteries, rafflings, or 
other such expedients for getting people to give with- 
out knowing it. The Sanitary Commission resorted 
to these means, on a scale that would have been mag- 
nificent, if magnificence were separable here from 
high morality, But the Christian Commission never 
had any share in thus smiting the very heart of be- 
nevolence with sterility. It never pampered selfish- 
ness, covetousness, thriftlessness, gambling, greed— 
with the sham of charity baited with the hope of 
gain. They who do this, whatever their motives, 
whatever their purpose, whatever their success, have 
eaten their handful of seed and defeated the harvest. 
They have done worse. They have distilled the seed 
of a harvest into a draught to destroy. 

From whatever point of view we regard the opera- 
tions of the Christian Commission, we shall only find 
fresh occasion for wonder and delight at the many- 
sidedness—the orbicular completeness—of its benefi- 
cence. Its results were net results. There was almost 
no tare and tret to diminish the profits. Indeed this 
statement is itself but a negative half-truth. There 
was not only little loss, but there was manifold pro- 
lifie gain. An economy, and at the same time a cer- 
tain opulent fructifying virtue, at every point, at- 
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tended what it did, such as we are accustomed to at- 
tribute to the creative energy of God. The ease with 
which its revenue was collected resulted naturally 
from the self-evidencing genuineness of its work. 
In contrast with the painful way in which benevolent 
collections are often made, the Christian Commis- 
sion’s plan may be described as the sinking of an 
artesian shaft, instead of the working of a force- 
pump. The Commission’s revenue flowed, as under 
some pressure of a force incorporated in the frame- 
work of the universe, from a spring coeval with the 
creation of the world. The tables of the Commission’s 
agents standing in an exchange, for example, would 
sometimes be heaped with the voluntary offerings of 
merchants to immense value, much faster than they 
could be counted. How many times blessed a work of 
benevolence like this must have been—must continue 
to be—for here eminently is a case in which the poet’s 
claim on behalf of Virtue will have to be conceded, 


Give her the wages of going on, and not to die— 


this no human sagacity will ever discover. 

The topics which we have treated have been too 
tempting, or we have been too easily enticed. We 
approach that part of our subject of which the in- 
trinsic narrative interest is greatest, and our shrink- 
ing space forewarns us to forbear our hand. We 
have put it fairly out of our power to represent the 
field work of the Commission justly here. We must 
remit our readers to the ‘‘Annals’’ themselves, if 
they desire to peruse a tale of ingenious love and un- 
stinted devotion, rejoicing in romantic success, such 
as we verily believe gladdens no other bloody page of 


v 
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human history. We are not ashamed to confess that 
we have never yet once opened to read this part of 
the volume without getting blinded with tears. The 
sweet shocks that set the heart to pulsing, come so 
suddenly, and in such unconjectured ways, that it is 
quite impossible not to be womanly, if you are a 
man at all. It is touching enough to see the unpaid 
representatives of the Commission, on the battle-field 
and in the hospital, facing danger and disease, with 
that meek, slow, long bravery which is the hardest, 
that they may mitigate the bodily sufferings of the 
soldiers. It is more touching still, and gathers some- 
thing of a true moral sublimity, when you see these 
men and women lavishly supplied with curious and 
costly ministries of relief, suggesting boundless re- 
sources behind them under self-imposed and eager 
tribute. But when you learn that the apparent work 
is merely incidental and ancillary to a work which 
does not appear; that these people are doing what 
you see purely for the sake of doing something farther 
on, which you can not see; that they stanch the 
wound, allay the pain, appease the hunger, assuage 
the thirst, for a purpose beyond the beautiful deed; 
that, in fine, by every art of quick inventive love, they 
strive to sphere the sufferer round, amid the horrible 
realities of war, with the dear illusion of home again 
and mother’s care, conjuring with whispered spells of 
power in ‘‘household talk and phrases of the hearth’’ 
—all not for duty, and not for humanity, however 
sensitively susceptible to both of these, as certainly 
not for reward; but for paramount personal loyalty 
to a NAME to them above every name—when you 
know, we say, that, without exception, every one of 
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all this multitude of ministrant men and women 
would have told you, ‘‘The love of Christ constrains 
me’’—the effect of pathetic moral sublimity, to any 
wholesome human heart, is simply overpowering. It 
requires the last effort of literary virtue to refrain 
from trying to set a few idylls, at least, selected from 
the great panorama, before the readers of this paper. 
But we have set to ourselves a task which forbids 
the indulgence. 

The question which we began by proposing—What 
is the place of the Christian Commission in history ?— 
ostensibly postponed thus far, has really been under 
implicit discussion throughout the article. We in- 
tend to devote some farther and more: specific atten- 
tion to it. But first we interpose two or three reflec- 
tions by the way. 

It is truly curious, to the thoughtful student of 
that most prolific period of our national history—the 
years of the Civil War—truly curious to observe with 
what ingenious economy Providence devised to use 
every resource of the country. For instance, many of 
the men most active, and most nobly and most use- 
fully active, in the operations of the Christian Com- 
mission, were such in natural disposition and in their 
habits of life that without the peculiar vent for their 
enthusiasm which this great engine of practical 
beneficence and of popular impression afforded, their 
elastic and mercurial vitality would have been lost to 
every purpose of public advantage for the war. Solid 
business men, and men of a quiet, unostentatious 
turn of mind, would sometimes needlessly shrug their 
shoulders, when this or that name, representative of 
the Christian Commission, was mentioned in their 
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presence—as if it suggested sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal, rather than qualities of genuine and 
substantial worth. The truth is, that these censors of 
their fellows were probably right—in part; but it is 
certain that they were also wrong—in still greater 
part. Perhaps it was the weakness of some to take 
an undue delight in the functions of office, and in 
rounds of anniversary applause. But then, to dis- 
count a hundred per centum from either the merit, 
or the value, of their services to country and human- 
ity, on account of such a foible, would be to err in 
judgment, by having first erred in heart. The hus- 
bandry of Providence is always wise. These men 
knew, by an instinct deeper than reasoning, that emo- 
tion is a powerful spring of human conduct, as much 
as is conviction. It is but fair to confess, that among 
the various multitude of those who contributed to 
the common cause of the republic, and perhaps, too, 
of Christianity, during the war, the emotionists also 
were a tribe by no means to be despised. If a traffic 
in human emotion may be plied, with no appeal to 
passions less generous than pity and love, who shall 
say that it works any harm? But is there not a pulse 
of something that goes deeper than mere sentiment, 
in such an incident as this?—we quote a foot-note 
from page 527 of the volume before us: 


‘“‘A writer in The Sunday-school Times, for August 
27, 1863, tells how the money was raised at Saratoga: 
The question arose, How shall we get at these people 
and gain a hearing? Mr. Stuart said, ‘The only time 
when they are all together is at the dinner table. I 
will make a speech of just one minute at the dinner.’ 
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‘But in the infinite clatter of plates, the noise of 
waiters running to and fro, the clamor of conversa- 
tion, and the general melee of a thousand hungry 
people scrambling for their dinner, you can not get 
a hearing. It is impossible.’ ‘Let me try.’ ‘Agreed.’ 
So when dinner had advanced about one-third of its 
course, a concerted noise of rapping was heard in 
different parts of the room, and instantly, over all 
the din, a clarion voice was heard uttering these 
words: ‘I have news from Charleston!’ Had a ball 
from one of Gilmore’s 200-pound Parrotters struck 
the house, the effect could not have been more in- 
stantaneous. Every knife and fork dropped; every 
eye was turned to the speaker. The falling of a pin 
could have been almost heard. With a tender 
solemnity of manner that showed how his whole soul 
was wound up in the cause, and at the same time with 
a smile of indescribable sweetness that begged and 
gained in advance forgiveness for the petty ruse 
which had been practised, he said: ‘I have a despatch 
from the commanding officer at Hilton Head, saying, 
““For God’s sake, send us ice for our wounded sol- 
diers!?’? Will the boarders at Saratoga respond?’ 
‘We will! we will! we wiLL!’ was shouted from every 
part of the immense hall. And they did. In less 
than twenty-four hours a purse of $3,200 was made 
up and the ice was soon on its way from Boston.”’ 


We have already abundantly shown how much good 
business thrift there was underlying all this tact for 
moving appeal. 

Another reflection suggested by the perusal of these 
‘¢ Annals’’ is, that the Christian Commission proved to 
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be, in some degree, like that Lord whom it aimed to 
imitate, a touchstone for the revelation of individual 
character. We seem to ourselves to discover even a 
singular closeness of parallel here. Of those who were 
brought into contact with the Christian Commission, a 
few recognized it in its true transcendent character, 
and were irresistibly attracted to the discipleship of 
its beautiful beneficence; more felt a charm in it, 
which, after all, they admired and lauded but did not 
obey ; some were simply insensible that there was any- 
thing among them incarnate from heaven; while here 
and there a man would pronounce sentence upon him- 
self, with a rigor of justice against which he could 
make no complaint, by assuming an attitude of un- 
friendliness toward it. We intend no invidious 
tenacity of memory against a high-spirited and 
chivalrous, if also somewhat erratic and _ irascible 
man, when we name General Sherman as an illustra- 
tion of our meaning. That officer’s curt, scornful, 
perhaps Napoleonic, message in reply to the Com- 
mission’s application for leave to accompany his army 
on their famous march to the sea—to the effect that 
gunpowder and oats were all that his forces required 
—is cited in the ‘‘ Annals,’’ with a certain Rhadaman- 
thine severity of gentleness, in the manner of re- 
marking upon it, which seems to us—not to deny it 
higher praise—altogether admirable as a specimen of 
rhetorical forbearance. General Sherman is evi- 
dently himself awkwardly conscious of the past, when, 
in compliance with a formal request, such as was 
made to most of the prominent generals at the close 
of the war, he puts on record his opinion of the Com- 
mission’s work. He manifestly wishes to accord it a 
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generous measure of unqualified praise. But his 
memory jogs his desire, and he is content to save him- 
self with a clause. 


Vv 


THE question recurs—a question which every mind 
accustomed to classify facts must ask—What place in 
general history belongs to the Christian Commission ? 
The topic is one which demands discussion. In form, 
it is merely a problem of the philosophy of history. 
In essence, it is the persistent riddle of that Sphinx- 
Proteus, who confronts to vex a scornful but uneasy 
age, whichever way it turns its eyes toward the gird- 
ling horizon, with the reiterant ironical doubt—Is 
there not something SUPERNATURAL in the universe? 
It may startle, or it may amuse, but we raise the in- 
quiry: Was the Christian Commission a mere ac- 
cessory and accident of our civil war; or, to the high- 
est and widest view, was the civil war itself even a 
tragic scaffolding of history, on which the Church of 
Christ should display a grace of goodness descended 
from heaven? What if it shall eventually appear 
that the Christian Commission, and not the war, con- 
tinued our share, as a nation, in human history? 
Some nineteen centuries ago, an obscure young man 
in Judea predicted of certain transcendent and ex- 
tremely unmaterialistic doctrines which he was in- 
culeating, that they would gradually found a king- 
dom of heaven, as he called it, destined to cover the 
earth. It was but a few years after, that the greatest 
of Latin historians paused one haughty instant, amid 
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the legionary march of those clanging mail-clad 
periods, in which he described the subjugation of 
provinces, the triumphs of generals, the decrees of 
senates, the glory and the shame of emperors, to 
despatch his notice of the Christian religion, in a 
single line of Roman disdain. Tacitus represented 
the culture of his times more brilliantly than Jesus. 
Tacitus has even been elected, we believe, with unan- 
imous suffrages to a kind of honorary posthumous 
membership in their guild, by the modern critical 
school of philosophical historians: while Jesus is of 
late dandled on their knees, as a grown-up Galilean 
infant, proper to be admired for his pretty provincial 
prattle, and his half-arch, half-innocent rustic little 
ways; but by no means ever to be admitted to his 
majority, as a citizen in the great republic of en- 
lightened and emancipated thought. And yet, in the 
presence of nineteen finished Christian centuries, it 
is not presumptuous to ask: Was Tacitus, or was 
Jesus, better master of the true philosophy of his- 
tory? The polished Epicureans of a sentenced age 
thought the Judean had at most but stirred a tran- 
sient eddy on the outer edge of the great stream of 
Roman history. Are their modern disciples surer to 
be right, who esteem that same meddlesome Judsean’s 
share in our civil war only the casual accompaniment 
of a martial stride in the mighty march of Western 
civilization ? 

Here was a beneficence in money, and in personal 
service of a kind that never yet was purchased with 
money, surpassing, in mere material volume, any 
great voluntary act of popular devotion, continued 
through a series of years, that has relieved the selfish 
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monotony of history, certainly since the Crusades. 
We make no exception of the Sanitary Commission; 
for that, too, had the breath of its life from the heart 
of the Crucified. Some might, indeed, assuming to 
speak on its part, deny him; but he can not deny 
himself. The very mention of the Crusades, as in 
any manner a parallel to the Christian Commission, 
instantly suggests the heaven-wide contrast that. dis- 
tinguishes the two. Fanaticism will account for the 
Crusades. But not the most fatuous philosophy of 
history, we presume, would claim to discover any 
trace of fanaticism among the motives, whatever they 
were, that conspired to create and sustain the Chris- 
tian Commission. There was no glut of greed, and 
no glut of revenge, in what the Christian Commission 
proposed to its faithful. Or, if any, then it was 
glut of a greed not common and not natural to men— 
a greed for self-sacrifice; and glut of a revenge not 
sweet save to disciplined tastes—the revenge of for- 
giveness and vicarious love. 

What, then, was the motive which underlay the 
Christian Commission? Our answer is ready, and it 
is short: it was a SUPERNATURAL love of Christ. 
[This stumbled The Atlantic Monthly. My reviewer 
in that periodical evidently thought he detected here 
a note of fanaticism. He emphasized, if I remember 
right, his incredulous surprise and dissent with an 
exclamation-point. The fanaticism was only the 
fanaticism of Jesus and of Paul. What I meant by 
a ‘‘supernatural love of Christ’’ was a love of Christ 
supernaturally induced or created; that is, a love 
mediated by the Holy Spirit—a love, therefore, dis- 
eriminated from any love that admires and praises, 
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but fails to submit and obey. ‘‘No man can say that 
Jesus is the Lorp but by the Holy Spirit,’’ Paul de- 
clares.] But, of course, it would not be difficult for 
a new Gibbon, in a distant age, to fill a spacious chap- 
ter of candid historic disquisition with a modestly 
tentative list of secondary motives, which, as he would 
insinuate, may have reinforced and supplemented the 
chief—sufficient in number and in specious appear- 
ance to convince himself, and such others with him as 
needed no convincing, that the case of the Christian 
Commission, indeed extraordinary, was a case, how- 
ever, merely of the extraordinary concurrence of or- 
dinary causes. By way of presenting this negative 
critical side of the subject, we have a mind to try 
our hand for a moment at the construction of a piece 
of philosophical history. The first step is to deprive 
the subject of life. No action of history can be 
treated philosophically until life is perfectly extinct. 
Having carefully drawn out the life-blood, you may 
experiment freely on your corpse. It is very satis- 
factory to the rational mind, by the injection of fluids 
scientifically prepared in the laboratory of critical 
thought, to produce those twistings and twitches with 
which galvanism travesties vitality. This, in short, 
is philosophical history. We begin: 

““We are now to consider the surprising and pleas- 
ing phenomenon of the Christian Commission. Set- 
ting aside, as extra-rational, the motive which ex- 
plained that phenomenon to an uncritical age, we 
may properly inquire for some of those auxiliary 
natural motives, alone worthy of discussion in a his- 
tory written according to the canons of positive 
science, that cooperated to contribute this beautiful 
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by-play of benevolence to the horrid tragedy of the 
great Civil War. 


‘I. In the first place, to begin with the most 
obvious, and perhaps not the least considerable, of 
these appreciable motives, we may safely reckon the 
operation of the familiar law of human sympathy. 
The contrivers of the Christian Commission wisely 
[the new Gibbon might say ‘shrewdly’] made novel 
use of an old resource—a resource which, in fact, had 
always existed in human nature. [By the time this 
new Gibbon writes, tables of statistics may have 
shown the mathematical laws and conditions under 
which this, at present, somewhat uncertain and ca- 
pricious force performs its function—possibly even at 
what recurrent intervals it may confidently be ex- 
pected to produce great historic phenomena like the 
Christian Commission.] It was quite to have been 
anticipated, that an age of the world in which social 
science had just begun to walk abreast of physical 
science—the two learning to keep step to the same 
high rhythm—should witness precisely such a de- 
velopment. The physicists, for half a century, had 
been out on the boundless steppes of space, lassoing 
the wild powers of the world of matter, and har- 
nessing them to the car of human progress. It was 
but natural that now the sociologists should begin to 
tame and use the yet undisciplined powers of the 
world of mind. Civilization had touched a tidemark, 
in the country and the age, which, by every calcula- 
tion of the gospel of Materialism, should, indeed, have 
made war itself impossible. In default of that, the 
very least-that could be admitted, as satisfying the 
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logic of philosophical history, was that some new and 
beautiful amenity of war should be exhibited. Had 
not humanity been steadily moving in this direction 
for nineteen centuries [the naming of that period 
might, but it would not, give this historian pause]? It 
was a thing of course that the next step should be 
just this. It might have been predicted—probably 
would have been, had social science received more at- 
tention, or had Buckle’s ‘History of Civilization’ been 
commenced a generation earlier than it was. 


‘TI. But, in the second place, in addition to the less 
regular and less trustworthy motive of sympathy, 
there was the great fact of humanitarianism—daugh- 
ter, or mother, of social science, doubtful which—a 
broad seal across the forehead of that age. The 
Christian Commission was a movement of human- 
itarilanism—by no means unique, for it was merely 
one of many such movements. There was a whole 
sisterhood of similar philanthropic agencies, that 
made no sanctimonious pretensions either, to being 
anything more than generous ministries of material 
aid. The Sanitary Commission surpassed the Chris- 
tian Commission in the dimensions of its work. The 
title ‘Christian’ was a popular catch-word, cunningly, 
or perhaps honestly, adopted to utilize the influence 
which a Galilean name had not yet ceased to wield 
over the feebler and less enlightened minds of the 
American community. Practically, the Christian 
Commission made the same kind of appeals as did 
the Sanitary Commission, and assessed its revenues 
upon the same resources. They were both represen- 
tative of the progress of the age—the Sanitary Com- 
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mission representing its van, and the Christian Com- 
mission its rear. 


“III. And then, in the third place, distinct from 
mere sympathy, and distinct from the laws of scien- 
tifie philanthropy, the patriotism of the nation was 
eager for every vent that could offer, and it seized 
upon the Christian Commission as promising a prac- 
tical means of increasing the effectiveness of the 
forces under arms. It was simply a new form of 
what had been done, in some form, in every age and 
in every country, during a popular war. The non- 
combatant population would, of course, exert them- 
selves inventively at home, to help their. brethren in 
the field. That there should be a contrivance for 
communicating directly and personally with the 
troops in camp or on the march, was noteworthy per- 
haps, but hardly surprising, in an age which saw 
armies spinning spider-webs of telegraph behind 
them, as fast as they moved over flood, and morass, 
and mountain—and building roads, less durable, but 
more wonderful, than those majestic highways which 
slowly crept, with the pace of advancing Roman do- 
minion, across the solitudes of Europe. It was a 
select moment of the national life. It was, for this 
nation, a crisis in that struggle which every historic 
nation is necessitated to accept as the universal and 
inevitable condition of continued existence. 

“‘The enterprising naturalists of that day had al- 
ready discovered how the ranks of animated nature 
were embroiled in a perpetual competition, individual 
with individual, and species with species, straining 
abreast of each other in a breathless race for the prize 
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of life. Thus, too, the nations of the earth were con- 
tending together, under the impending gaze of his- 
tory, to decide which of them should perish and 
which should survive. The American people had 
now their choice, to conquer or to disappear. They 
conquered, but they conquered only because their 
patriotism—which is the romantic name, that it would 
be unphilosophical not to indulge, while it may chance 
still to remain, for a season, dear to men—because 
their patriotism, the romantic metaphor for their 
desire of life, was equal to their need. But their 
patriotism would not have been equal to their need, 
if it had not gathered head enough to flow a fountain 
wherever a shaft was sunk for supply. The Chris- 
tian Commission filled its urn because there was 
water sufficient to satisfy every comer. That which 
explained the military, and the financial, explained 
also the philanthropic, achievements of the people. 
Their desire was equal to their need, and their 
strength was equal to their desire. 


“TV. And, finally [the fresh and exuberant genius 
of our future Gibbon would suggest], whatever in 
the phenomenon of the Christian Commission the mo- 
tives already adduced might fail to explain, there 
would yet be no need of resort to the supernatural 
motive until those other copious springs of human 
action were exhausted, the sentiments of personal and 
of national pride. The managers of the Christian 
Commission [he would say] used every artifice of 
holy guile, to ply these noble weaknesses of men, for 
the benefit of their society’s exchequer. Untold thou- 
sands of dollars must thus have swollen the revenues 
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of the Commission, which were levied on the givers 
under virtual menace of personal ignominy if they 
were withheld. Again, no American but was sedu- 
lously instructed that his dollar or his thousands, 
contributed to the funds of this charity, helped to 
make his country a spectacle of wonder to the world 
and to posterity. Few minds among the multitude 
were steady enough to resist the pleasing intoxica- 
tion of the thought that they, too, might share in 
this apotheosis of the nation. [Our philosophical 
historian would almost grow warm with an enthusiasm 
not philosophical, in enlarging upon this theme. He 
would fetch precedents from far.] Greek history and 
Roman history went for nothing if they did not prove 
that human nature was capable of doing and of suf- 
fering whatever fate could propose that was dread- 
ful and not impossible, in the desire of deathless per- 
sonal fame; or, in default of that, in the devouring 
love of at least a pathetic immortality in a country 
which should survive, by the self-sacrifice of her chil- 
dren—that is to say, let it be stated coolly, under the 
influence of the two sentiments of personal and of 
national pride.’’ 


VI 


But enough of this. No one that has not tried it 
can imagine how easy it is to write amateur philo- 
sophical history. The whole secret lies in one thing. 
It is a process of desiccation. You go into the living 
flower-garden of human events. You neatly cut the 
plants from their roots, but leave them standing, and 
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extract their juices. They are next allowed to wilt 
and to dry. You then label them at your pleasure. 
Your result is philosophical history. This is the ama- 
teur method. To be able to blast a whole garden of 
flowers at once with your breath, is a higher endow- 
ment. That is to possess a genius for philosophical 
history. With this, if you live long enough, or, to 
express it scientifically, if isothermal lines, mean tem- 
peratures, vital averages, and principles of selection, 
do not cipher you out of the calculus too soon, you 
may hope to make one Sahara of all human history. 
For there are no great deeds, no high hopes, no pure 
motives, no generous devotions, springing in any 
sheltered oasis of the world’s wide secular wilderness, 
that can stand the sirocco breath of this materialistic 
incredulity, and this Mephistophelian insincerity. 
One full expiration from that heart of dust and fire, 
and the blight is complete. An analogous achieve- 
ment has been described in memorable words: Ubi 
solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant. They make a 
desert and name it philosophical history. 

In truth, it would be about as philosophical to lose 
sight of the chief motive that originated and sus- 
tained the Christian Commission, and occupy our- 
selves with the secondary and parasitic motives which 
that drew in its wake, as it would be for a military 
observer to overlook the real army, and only take ac- 
count of sutlers and scavengers, and the nameless 
rout, which compose its mercenary following. No 
doubt those minor motives worked in the Christian 
Commission, and no doubt, too, if those had been all 
that worked, there never would have been a Chris- 
tian Commission to philosophize about. The severest 
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vest that an army undergoes, is to be beset by large 
uumbers of non-combatant hangers-on, a sordid and 
venal horde seated watchfully on its haunches by the 
camp, or dogging every movement on the march. It is 
proof supreme of discipline and virtue, if then its or- 
ganization and effectiveness maintain themselves un- 
impaired. And so we say, the fact that these lower 
motives swarmed upon the Christian Commission like 
‘parasites, and did not devour their parent after the 
manner of their kind—this of itself is sufficient dem- 
onstration that there was a deeper motive underneath 
the work, capable of ministering to it the power of an 
endless life. 

No, not thus easily is the Christian’ Commission to 
be relegated to the obscurity of uniformity with com- 
monplace history. It was an extraordinary move- 
ment, and it was due to an extraordinary motive. It 
was the birth of a travail which critical philosophy by 
itself will strive in vain to comprehend. To compre- 
hend it, asks, besides, intelligent moral sympathy with 
the glad spirit of sacrifice which first delivered it to 
the welcome of its immortal renown. The history 
itself is the sufficient defense of the history. 

Livy has an intense and splendid line in his ro- 
mantic narrative, describing the sentiments and emo- 
tions with which the brothers Horatii went into their 
memorable fight with the brothers Curiatii, to decide 
the fate of nascent Rome. The imagination of the 
historian kindles into incandescence, with a poet’s 
pleasure and a Roman’s pride in the great traditions 
of his forefathers, and this line darts from it like a 
sudden vivid ray from a calcium light, cleaving a 
pathway to the view through the thick legendary 
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gloom. ‘Those three brothers move, revealed in it, 
staggering under the weight of history which they 
bore into battle on their shoulders, but strengthened 
to bear it by the orbed visions of the future which 
rolled before their eyes. Words cease to be descrip- 
tion, and become exhibition. You read no longer— 
you behold. 

A lightning-flash of language such as this, dashed 
down upon the great arena where our nation closed in 
mortal combat with its fate, better than any elab- 
orate argument would show how the Christian Com- 
mission was produced. It would exhibit the nation 
actuated by purposes and motives of an order far be- 
yond the power of the brilliant pagan historian, 
suckled in a Christless creed, to attribute to those 
three mythic champions of Rome. It would exhibit 
the nation lifted sheer out of the ordinary plane of 
human feeling into a sphere of sublime and holy ex- 
altation, rapt as one soul together into a religious 
ecstasy, nobly beside itself with an inspired moral 
rage. The tense temper of the hour was beyond de- 
scription, beyond conception; beyond memory, to 
those who shared it, it never can be. 

A period of insupportable suspense and shame had 
intervened, while the moribund administration of Mr. 
Buchanan was dying its death. It seemed an immor- 
tality of dying. One remembers it as one remembers 
an evil dream. The most hopeful of us well-nigh be- 
wan to despair of the republic. We saw so much 
apparent apathy that we feared the heroic spirit had 
departed. The traditions of the Colonial times and of 
the Revolution seemed a spent spell. The Union and 
the Constitution, the venerable fame of Washington, 
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the memory of the Fathers—these watch-words, once 
so electric, now fell dead on the nation’s ear. 

The nation was perishing with dry rot. Peace had 
got to the secret of our life. We had practised at al- 
chemy so long that we were turning into gold. Men 
began to doubt whether there was any American 
nation. We were sunk in coma. We felt like a man 
in nightmare. We saw our danger. We felt our fall. 
We knew the abyss was bottomless; but we could not 
stir hand or foot. We could not even draw the blanket 
over our heads and perish bravely, like the Indian 
going over Niagara Falls. We stared at each other 
stupidly, and were perishing helplessly. It was 
dreadful. ; 

Men said to themselves: Perhaps the Fathers were 
wrong. Perhaps patriotism is an impossible virtue 
here. It may be that our territory is too large to be 
embraced in that fond and beautiful affection which 
we call love of country. It may be that so vast an 
expanse of continent, with such diversities of climate, 
of industry, of production, has interests too various 
for the comprehension and care of a single govern- 
ment. We may have overrated the elasticity and 
adaptedness of our institutions. The statesmanship of 
all the world may have gone wrong in agreeing to eall 
our federal constitution the masterpiece of legisla- 
tive wisdom. Or even it may be we have over-esti- 
mated our own capacity for self-government. Our 
widely-diffused intelligence, our high-toned morality, 
our respect for law, our reverence for religion—these 
necessary qualifications for the right enjoyment of 
freedom have existed in our fond imaginations rather 
than in reality. Perhaps we are an age too soon. 
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Our experiment, it may be, must fail, for the benefit 
of another to follow. Alas, how many experiments 
for this weary world, heart-sick with deferred hope, 
before the dream of a free government and a happy 
people shall be realized? 

Such was the extremity. Did this syncope mean 
death? The nation waited with longing to have the 
stupor shaken off. Our danger seemed our oppor- 
tunity. If only we might revive with the conscious- 
ness of it! The best government on earth was in the 
throe of its fate. We were all of us suddenly in the 
trough of the sea. We found ourselves caught in a 
solemn crisis of history. 

Two great cycles of human progress hung and 
hinged on us. The greatest of the world’s sixty cen- 
turies in the past—a greater century to come— 
wavered on the balance of our decision. We had 
been living to ourselves. That was past. We might 
now begin to live for others. We might live for our 
fathers and for our children. Our fathers beckoned 
toward us, out of the past, with the awful port of a 
dead and immortal generation. Our children hovered 
on the border of the future, and we heard their voices 
before us, like the din of the near unseen sea. Our 
fathers asked us, Will you transmit what we trans- 
mitted? Our children asked, Will you break the vase, 
or reach it to our hands? There was a universal, in- 
articulate desire, forbidden yet to speak, longing to 
answer backward and forward. It longed to say, 
Fathers, we will be true children!—Children, we 
will be true fathers! It longed to answer upward, O 
God, Amen! 

Between such a past and such a future, the present 
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was annihilated—crushed like a ship between Arctic 
icebergs. Generous hearts thanked God for the oppor- 
tunity of self-sacrifice. They only prayed to be 
raised to the level of that high anointing. We were 
kings—might God give us the kingly chrism! We 
were priests—might God pour out on our heads the 
oil of consecration ! 

The gathered stress of all human progress for six 
thousand years was pressing on us. We could send it 
on or turn it back. Christianity had created the 
issue that seemed now about to be fought. Chris- 
tians could not, therefore, but be patriots. As such, 
they were ready with their answer to the summons of 
the crisis. They were willing to accept‘it as the work, 
not of a few, but of all—not of a year, but of an 
age—for the whole living generation. It would be 
glory enough for our generation, if it should give no 
further account of itself to posterity than to have 
saved this government. It would be our share of his- 
tory to have rescued history. Let go the greed of 
gain—this was the voice of the Church—let go the 
greed of gain, the lust of power, the chase of pleasure, 
the race for fame; let agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce—let literature, science, art—let thought, 
speech, deed, be offered, a holocaust, on the altar of 
this sacrifice. It may be we shall not save the Union. 
We shall, at least, have saved the government. We 
shall put such a sanction on the Constitution, by de- 
served chastisement of secession, that henceforth it 
shall never be holiday business for a disaffected State 
to say ‘‘Good-morning,’’ and step out of the Union. 
This generation can afford to give its lease of life 
and labor for that. This generation can afford to 
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shed its blood, like water, for the sake of laying a 
sanction of blood all over the sacred ark of the Con- 
stitution. Martyr blood may never again seal a 
nobler testimony, or sanctify a richer treasure. A 
less offering may suffice. But if not—one cry went 
up—then let this whole generation rise, twenty mil- 
lion strong, and take the awful sacrament. Lift up 
your hands—it said—ye chosen, and swear! Swear, 
that till it be accomplished for this you live! Swear, 
that life has no other meaning for you, that you eat, 
and sleep, and breathe, for no other purpose—till 
your country shall have received in your prayers, 
your treasure, and your blood, the baptism of its im- 
mortality ! 

Such was the spirit that slept, as powder sleeps, in 
the bosom of the American Church. It waited only 
for the fire’s touch, and waited not long. 


VII 


Tue night of the fourteenth of April, eighteen hun- 
dred sixty-one, was stormy with rain. But the 
throngs of excited men who filled the streets of our 
towns and cities, did not know it. ‘‘Fort Sumter”’ 
was the watchword that flew from lip to lip. Through 
the dark and through the rain, ‘‘Fort Sumter’’ was 
the watchword that fled shuddering on the wings of 
the lightning from one end of the country to the 
other. Twenty millions of men talked of Fort Sum- 
ter at the self-same moment. 

It was telegraphed that the Federal flag on that 
fortress had been struck to the foe. Probably never 
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before, since the world began, did an equal number of 
human beings thrill with so sudden and so intense an 
excitement. The electric spark which sped that news 
ran through every American heart. The land was 
ablaze. From Maine to Florida, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, was one broad sheet of flame that rain 
could not extinguish. All men felt that this kind 
would not go out but in a baptism of blood. 

It was all the work of a moment. The old watch- 
words of the Republic, the Union Flag, the Stars and 
Stripes, the Star-spangled Banner—sacred emblems, 
long profaned, of so much that was deathless—these 
suddenly had a meaning again. The electricity came 
back into them. ‘The nation felt thé thrill. We 
woke from the dead, and leapt into resurrection. 
Thanks for the trumpet that roused us, though it was 
even the trumpet of war. 

No wise Christian patriot now could wish to fan the 
flame which had begun to rage. It did not need to be 
fanned. It wrapped the globe and kindled to the sky 
already. But while there was no Christian reason 
for heightening the excitement, there was every Chris- 
tian reason for deepening it. Those might, who 
would, build bonfires. Christians preferred to blow 
their breath on the red heart of the anthracite. They 
wanted to see the tinder-flash of patriotism fixed in 
the anthracite glow of religion. It takes long to ignite 
a Pennsylvania coal mine; but once ignited, it burns 
centrally and inextinguishably. Christians wanted to 
see an American patriotism of that sort. They 
wanted to see it find its fuel in religion, among the 
measures and strata of eternity. 

There was no Christian way of dealing with such a 
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crisis, but dealing with it calmly. Calmness was the 
Christian watchword for that precipitate hour. Not 
the calmness of indifference, but the calmness of 
settled resolve. Not the calmness of inaction, but the 
calmness of a movement so regular and so resistless 
that it should seem to be rest, like the circuit of our 
planet through space. Such a calmness as Luther 
felt, when he first saluted his mission at the Diet of 
Worms. It is always most important to be calm at 
just those great moments when it is most difficult to 
be calm. Danger calmed Luther that day. His calm- 
ness saved him. The calmness for this nation, there- 
fore, was that calmness which a man feels when he 
has taken his purpose. Say, rather, that calmness 
which a Christian feels when he has knelt at the 
Throne, and God has given him his duty. 

It was manifestly impossible for any but Chris- 
tians to drink fully into the spirit of an occasion like 
this. It became, therefore, the solemn duty of the 
Church to lead the generation. It was not a time for 
relaxing the energies of the Church; it was a time for 
redoubling them. It was not a time for depressing 
the standard of Christian aspiration; it was a time 
for raising it. The Hebrew Moses was not fitted to 
lead the great exodus of Israel, but by frequent inter-. 
views with God. He had to go up into the mount to 
receive his strength and his instructions. We, as 
Christians, were appointed a Moses, to conduct our 
generation. We, too, needed to ascend above the plain 
of the multitude. Our speculation must be higher 
and wider. We were to impress a character upon this 
struggle. It would go down to the future bearing our 
superscription. It lay in our power, by the grace of. 
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God, to instruct mankind by an unparalleled spec- 
tacle. We could astonish all nations by showing them 
a war, on our part, without the demoralization of 
war. 

The influence of Christianity was already obvious 
enough. Notwithstanding such a surge of excitement 
as never swept over a people before, all was, as yet, 
restrained by order and law. Impatient the North 
had been, but its impatience had only shown the 
strength of its obedience. The very bed of the sea had 
been upheaved beneath, but the swell of the waves 
had still regarded the shore. The swelling heart of 
the North had heard and heeded the decree of law, 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther. It was the 
perfection of civilization. Let us say boldly, and 
more truly, it was the triumph of Christianity. 

But there were not wanting omens of danger. An 
able and influential daily newspaper even uttered 
threats of sedition. It was, perhaps, the outcry of 
patriotism, untaught and unrestrained by religion. 
It may have portended what would have occurred in 
a less Christianized nation. Wise men foresaw that 
such a spirit, if it prevailed, would be the worst de- 
feat of our cause. Such a spirit would be the only 
possible. defeat of our cause. Our victory must be a 
moral victory, or victory itself would be defeat. On 
the Church of Christ rested the responsibility of 
speaking the calming word. No other voice than 
hers, speaking in the name of her Lord, could pro- 
nounce effectually the mandate, ‘‘Peace, be still.”’ 
Oh, what a longing invaded and usurped the mother- 
heart of the Church, to see her children now: walk 
worthy of the vocation with which they were called! 
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The glorious occasion must not pass by unused. Such 
an opportunity of signalizing, on a colossal national 
scale, the power of Christianity, does not occur once 
in a thousand years. War, without the demoralization 
of war. It would justify our cause more splendidly 
than success. It would be better to fail thus, than 
to succeed otherwise. A defeat, so suffered, would 
be a more signal vindication, than victory less 
worthily won. Let the North see to it. Let the 
Church see to it. Let us see to it. Let me see to it. 

It was in just such a set, solemn, awful sense of uni- 
versal and individual responsibility, that the Chris- 
tian Commission originated. It would be beggarly 
failure to comprehend the truth ourselves, or craven 
abandonment of it at the challenge of her foes, were 
we to commute the claim of the Church by the abate- 
ment of even one tittle from this. The Church had an 
ear to hear the call of the great occasion. She recog- 
nized in it the voice of her Lord. He seemed to say, 
Take care that my cause suffer no detriment in the 
war. 

She organized her obedient reply, and named it 
THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


EPILOGUE 


[ Since rereading carefully the foregoing pages with 
a view to any last touches in point of expression that 
might seem to be needful, I have allowed to myself 
anew a deep plunge in the bath of spiritual refresh- 
ment copiously supphed in the full text of the book 
of which this paper was originally an ostensible re- 
view. One result has been to make me half ashamed 
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that I submitted to cut off the paragraphs with which 
originally I began to write the paper. I cut them off 
from a fear that they would strike almost any unpre- 
pared reader as being quite too grandiose. I am not 
sure that I did not feel them to be so myself. But 
my bath aforesaid has restored my tone sufficiently 
to make me willing to show those rejected paragraphs 
here. They read as follows: 

‘‘A candidate appears for the rites of historic 
canonization. Silently, before that grave and silent 
council which is composed of all wise and generous 
opinions, and which holds perpetual session in every 
quarter of the civilized world, the United States 
Christian Commission stands to claim her place 
among the select and not numerous sainthood of great 
heroic devotions. 

‘‘She would be secure of her palm, and she might 
move to her seat with undivided suffrages and amid 
universal applause. But the Christian Commission 
will not consent to sit down, a peer, confounded in 
the ranks of even so illustrious a peerage. The order 
of her claims is transcendent and peculiar. She re- 
fuses to be canonized a secular saint. She will not 
illustrate the calendar of the sociologists, or the calen- 
dar of the humanitarians. She avers that she was al- 
ways baptized unto Christ. She demands to be regis- 
tered in the calendar of the Catholic Church of the 
Nazarene. 

“We move to support this demand. We have ex- 
amined the record, and we believe that the Christian 
Commission, its name and its fame, belongs to the 
Christian Church. It cost that Church nineteen cen- 
turies of testimony, of patience, and of toil, not al- 
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ways without blood, to render such a history possible. 
Her travail for it has made her child too dear, for 
her now readily to relinquish it to the possessorship 
of another. For our part, we mean neither to let her 
title to it sleep, nor to let it be denied. The Chris- 
tian Commission is Christian in nature as well as in 
name. We challenge for it, and we will vindicate for 
it, whoever is silent or whoever gainsays, a place of 
its own, and a conspicuous place, in that wide history 
of human redemption which, to more than one great 
mind of our race, has comprehended and interpreted 
all human history. This is the chief purpose of the 
present paper.”’ 


I submit that, if the rhetoric of those paragraphs 
was too high-keyed for a proper beginning, the sub- 
stance of thought in them, the claim therein made for 
the Christian Commission, was not a single degree 
overbold. I may quote a sober expression, from one 
qualified to give it utterance, in support of the view 
that I advanced. An eminent specialist in ecclesias- 
tical history belonging to the generation preceding 
our own, Prof. Henry Boynton Smith, D.D., wrote 
these words, referring to the Christian Commission: 
‘*T hope that some person familiar with all the facts 
will give the world a permanent record of its method 
and achievements. It is a new chapter in Church 
history.’”’ 

For my part, I solemnly dedicate what I have writ- 
ten to the name and the glory of Him who was the 
birth and the life of this great movement, my Lord 
and my Savior Jesus Christ. ] 


ERASMUS: THE MAN AND 
THE MAN OF LETTERS 
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[Poe once, in a spirit of satirie humor which perhaps 
overcame for the moment the instinct of strict veracity in 
him, wrote telling us (I rely here upon my memory of long 
ago) that, having been invited to read an original poem 
publicly in Boston, he was on the point of declining the 
honor, as persuaded that he had nothing in his portfolio 
sufficiently transcendental to suit that literary latitude, 
when he bethought himself of a piece, written in his ex- 
treme youth, which he had never succeeded in understanding 
himself, and, taking this with him, he went, nothing doubt- 
ing—to achieve a triumphant success before his Bostonian 
audience. Approaching the subject of youthful production 
from quite another point of view, Hawthorne somewhere 
declares that such intellectual fruitage is in reality often 
far more valuable than the authors themselves knew when 
they bore it, and that they might well in mature years pon- 
der, with hope of much profit, the wisdom that they uncon- 
sciously shut up in words while they were too young and 
inexperienced to be aware of the worth of what they were 
writing. 

My own experience in venturing, with much trepidation, 
upon giving lately to the public a literary criticism that I 
wrote in my ante-collegiate days (‘‘Some New Literary 
Valuations’ ’—Appendix), which met with a most kindly 
cordial reception from critics, emboldens me now to submit 
here an essay, partly historical and partly critical, that I 
wrote while I was still an undergraduate in college. If 
Hawthorne is right, how do I know but there was more 
value in it than I guessed when I wrote it? Again, if there 
was a trace of truth in Poe’s story of his experience, how 
do I know but there was some quality of youth in the style 
of this essay of mine that may commend it to readers, be- 
yond what my riper years can enable me to achieve? I 
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ean not, to be sure, pretend that I did not understand, or 
at least suppose myself to understand, this essay when I 
wrote it. I remember too well what infinite pains I ex- 
pended, taking long journeys, and ransacking the treasures 
of several great libraries, to learn beforehand everything 
that could be learned bearing on my subject. 

When the essay was fairly in print (in a quarterly review 
of that time), I showed it one day to a highly-valued friend 
of mine, who, in my presence, at once dipped into the pages, 
and promptly disappointed and damped me by saying (and 
saying that only), ‘‘There are too many adjectives in ibaa 
I had confidently anticipated better things from this friend! 
He was at once a discerning and a generous spirit. A few 
weeks later he set himself right, when, from the distant 
city to which he had meantime removed, he wrote me a 
letter of noble retraction and amends. From this letter I 
show the following extracts, with the double purpose of 
illustrating what magnificent praise can be, and of fur- 
nishing me occasion to criticize myself, and thus prove that 
my head was not permanently turned by this extraordinary 
outpouring of encomium. The dear man, ‘‘holy spirit, 
blessed soul’’! It was not many years after, that, still in its 
prime, that pure and beautiful life went out in a most 
pathetic flutter of last expiring flame! Here are the ex- 
tracts: 


‘¢Of ‘The Character and Literary Influence of Erasmus’ 
I can not speak too highly. It seems to me as nearly perfect 
as anything I have ever read. It reaches my ideal of 
style. Nothing since Macaulay’s brilliant periods first won 
my young heart has so delighted me. My eyes swam with 
grateful moisture. . . . I do not think you could possibly 
surpass that production in treating that subject. Nor could 
anyone else. . . .There is one passage in it which I have 
never seen surpassed anywhere, if equalled, in graphic 
density and force. [The writer quotes it from memory and 
then says]: Both the thought and the language of that sen- 
tence daguerreotype themselves upon the memory like a 
strain of Tennyson’s music. . . . It seems to me in reading 
that article that the tension of your mind was never re- 
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laxed in producing it. Every sentence seems to have em- 
ployed the whole force of your mental machinery—there is 
such a sustained power throughout. It is a wonderfully even 
flight [these are the only italics thus far in the letter] for 
so great an intellectual altitude.”’ 


Of course, I am far from admitting that such dithyrambics 
of praise were deserved. But this I can say, that the gen- 
erous eulogist has touched, with remarkable sympathetic 
discernment, and with the happiest precision, upon most of 
those very achievements in style, which it was then, as it 
has always been since, my aim and endeavor to realize. And 
now for my self-criticism. But first let me quote a little 
farther from the letter. My friend, with great delicacy, 
showed his confidence in the safe balance of my judgment 
to guard me against immoderate self-estimation, by writing: 


‘¢You will think me extravagant in my praises, but second 
only to the pleasure of creating is the pleasure of appreciating 
and commending, and while you enjoy the former you must 
allow me to indulge in the latter. . . . Some of your sen- 
tences seem almost too crowded with thought. Like richly- 
freighted argosies they reach their anchorage in the sen- 
sorium more slowly than they would if they carried less 
weight. But every epithet means something, and adds to 
the thought. . . . I intimated a suspicion that your style 
was too verbose, but the criticism is not just as applied to 
this article.’’ 


In my own mature judgment, the essay is throughout 
somewhat too rhetorical. It is not calmly ‘‘scientific’’ 
enough—at any rate to suit the temper of the current time. 
I am not sure that it is more rhetorical than Gibbon’s great 
work, and I am not sure that it is less scientific than his, 
though it certainly indulges a greater amount of enthusiasm. 
And Gibbon’s history remains, after more than a century 
since it was written, an acknowledged classic, not likely 
ever to be superseded. Considering this, and considering, 
moreover, that my essay does not, so far as I know, fail at 
many points, if at any, in narrative and historical accuracy, 
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erring only, or chiefly, by excess of emphasis, and by a cer- 
tain non-judicial young partizanship—on behalf of virtue!— 
I decide upon the whole to submit the production once more 
to the judgment of readers qualified to estimate it justly. 

After making my friend’s letter so conspicuous a feature 
of these introductory remarks, I incline to humor my heart 
by printing here a little In memoriam in verse, sacred to 
him, which I conceived, and which in part IT wrote, in the 
midst of a scene of wonderful sylvan beauty, visited by 
me for the first time a year or two after his death—a 
scene which was the daily haunt of that select refined spirit, 
during the whole time of his principalship of a rural academy 
near. 


DESIDERIUM 
W. W. A. 


‘¢The shattered water plashes down the ledge; 
The long ledge slants and bends between its walls, 
And shoots the current over many an edge 
Of shelvy rock, in thin and foamy falls,— 
With the same streaming light and numerous sound, 
As when his musing way he duly hither wound. 


‘‘Up by this path along the streamlet’s brink, 
Into the cool ravine his footsteps wore; 
That was in other days—I bow and think 
In sadness of the wealthy days of yore, 
The fair far days, so wholly gone away, 
When love, and hope, and youth before us boundless lay. 


‘¢He was a kind of genius of the glen, 
The soul of sunshine in its heart of gloom; 
Nature’s great mansion, wide to other men, 
Here for the gentlest guest reserved a room, 
Where she, in secret from the general throng, 
Welcomed him fleeing oft and cheered him lingering long. 
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‘“But hospitable Nature seeks him now 
Through her wide halls or cloistered cells in vain; 
The wistful face, the early-wrinkled brow, 
The peace that touched and purified the pain, 
The slender form, dilate with noble thought, 
The woman’s welcoming smile for all fair things he 
brought; 


‘¢The light, quick step, elastic but not strong, 
Alert with springing spirit and tempered nerve— 
Type of the heart direct that sped along 
Swiftly where duty led, and did not swerve 
For count of odds, or dread of earthly loss, 
Buoyed with the costliest strength to bear the heaviest 
cross; 


‘“‘These tokens of that gracious presence here, 
O Nature, you and I together mourn; 
But you and I, O Nature, have our cheer 
Concerning him that helps our loss be borne— 
You mold his dust to keepsake grass and flower, 
What warmed his dust molds me to forms of finer power.’’] 


I 


WE do not now remember to have met with the sug- 
gestion anywhere, but it has frequently occurred to 
us that, of all the ancients who have become historic, 
Cicero was best prepared to be at home in modern 
civilization. Such was the breadth of his culture, and 
such the cosmopolitan catholicity of his appreciation, 
that, to our fancy, it involves but little incongruity 
to think of the polite and philosophic Roman re- 
nascent, as fully naturalized citizen of our times. We 
do not imagine it would occasion more than perhaps 
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a slight involuntary start, to step out, shortly after 
reading some of his epistles, and recognize the writer, 
redivivus with the air and habit of a thoroughbred 
‘‘modern gentleman of stateliest port,’’ quietly pur- 
chasing a ticket at a railway station, or despatching 
a message by Morse’s telegraph; and we seriously 
insist the anachronism would not seem so very flagrant 
to light upon a paragraph in the papers some morn- 
ing, announcing that ‘‘Hon. M. T. Cicero had already 
signified his willingness, and might therefore be ex- 
pected, to address his fellow citizens, at such or such 
a time and place, on the great questions now pending 
before the country.”’ 

A certain similar facility of accommodation to dif- 
ferent states of society it is natural to conceive as 
belonging to the character of Erasmus. One does not, 
however, derive it from a similar origin. In the case 
of the Roman, your impression arises from that large- 
minded power of anticipating future forms of civiliza- 
tion, yet more nobly endowed, which you naturally 
attribute to him, by inference from the generous 
though eclectic sympathy he certainly did extend to 
all the varieties with which he was acquainted. In 
the case of the Dutchman, on the other hand, you 
simply feel that there is no reason why this man 
should be unfit for any order of things. His ca- 
pacity of versatile adaptation does not seem to you 
positive, like Cicero’s, but negative—rather without 
repulsions than, like the other’s, instinct with attrac- 
tions.. You do not see in him, as in Tully, any of that 
rare mental compass which, embracing all countries 
and ages in its equal regard, suggests at once the unity 
of our race and our immortality, and marks out its 
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possessor as intended ‘‘not for a day, but for all 
time’’; nor is there any breathing of the childlike 
curiosity and wise docility proper to comprehensive 
genius. You discern barely a miraculous absence of 
qualities having a specific adaptation. You are quite 
sure he had no ill-timed idiosynerasies, that would be 
prompting him to aim at conforming the world to any 
romantic ideal standard of his own. He bowed rever- 
ently to authority. If he ever did anything con- 
tumaciously, it was when he believed what the Church 
believed. You judge that he would make no difficulty 
wherever placed. He would not wage war with ex- 
isting institutions—unless, indeed, it chanced to be 
the fashion; and then if he could not restrain his 
shafts of wit, he would at least take care to let them 
fly, after the manner of a fire-wheel in pyrotechnics, 
as nearly as possible in the direction of every radius 
successively in the whole circumferenge, so that all 
parties might fare alike. He would keep a well- 
behaved and gentlemanly conscience. He would have 
constitutional objections to having constitutional ob- 
jections to anything. Under a monarchy he would be 
a loyal subject, in a republic a law-abiding citizen, in 
a revolution an adherent of all parties and none. In 
short, superadding to so goodly an assemblage of nega- 
tive qualifications a nice instinct for his cue, such a 
man would be at his ease indifferently in any social, 
political, or ecclesiastical order whatever. 

At a very small expense of ingenuity, one could as- 
sign him several exceedingly suitable niches in the 
temple of history. For instance, had he been per- 
mitted a spontaneous birth in patriarchal times, he 
would infallibly have been Jacob; and not Jacob him- 
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self wore the kid-skins to receive the blessing of his 
father with a more natural grace and a more appre- 
ciative humor, than Erasmus would have displayed in 
his place. The circumspect Gamaliel, it is safe to as- 
sume, did not exceed the pious gravity with which 
Erasmus would have pronounced his conservative ad- 
vice to let the doctrine of the Nazarene alone. There 
is enough of truth in Coleridge’s suggestion of a 
parallel between Erasmus and Voltaire, as to their 
method of attack, to render it not improbable that, 
in the eighteenth century and in France, Erasmus 
might have enlisted in the same service with Voltaire, 
wielding, with even a better-instructed skill, the glit- 
tering fence of the Frenchman’s infidel raillery. Still 
more naturally, perhaps, he would have found his way 
into Sydney Smith’s parish, preaching worldly wis- 
dom and a humane morality on Sunday, and alter- 
nately cracking jokes and feeding his flock with 
physic for the cure of their souls during the week. 

Such, in outline, appears to us to have been the 
character of the man Erasmus of Rotterdam. The 
character of the scholar Erasmus will not be sepa- 
rated in discussion from his literary influence, which 
we reserve for consideration toward the close of the 
article. We proceed to verify and illustrate the views 
already stated. 


TT 


Ir may be proper to premise that our information 
respecting Erasmus is principally derived from his 
own testimony. This testimony survives in the form 
of a voluminous correspondence. which. after making 
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suitable allowance for its lack of genuine epistolary 
negligé and confidential privacies, may yet fairly be 
taken as affording, upon the whole, a tolerably trust- 
worthy exponent of the writer’s character. It is to 
our purpose, at any rate, to remark that such tes- 
timony will not be liable to the accusation of de- 
signed hostility. As serving to show what a singular 
diversity, of country, of character, of social and civil 
position, and of ecclesiastical opinion, was represented 
in this correspondence, we may mention that it com- 
prises letters addressed to the Pope, to the Emperor, 
to Henry VIII of England, to Cardinal Wolsey, to 
Sir Thomas More, to Colet, to Zwingle, to Luther, to 
Hutten, to Melancthon. 

If the remark that Erasmus was by nature equally 
adapted to every situation requires to be limited at 
all, the reader of his letters will be tempted to claim 
the exception in behalf of that particular situation in 
which it happened to him to be actually placed. But 
this exception, we apprehend, is rather apparent than 
real. He may appear at times unsuited to his cireum- 
stances, but it is because we unconsciously misplace 
him in thought. The fact is, his life was cast in a 
period of most unwonted transition and flux This 
period had been preceded by a comparatively per- 
manent posture of things under the still unchallenged 
supremacy of Rome. Another posture of things, less 
stable, it is true, yet having a certain character of 
permanency, emerged from it, commencing the era 
of a partially successful, because partial, Prot- 
estantism. Now our liability is unawares to project 
Erasmus upon the former, or else to draw him for- 
ward upon the ground of the latter. In either case 
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he appears unsuited to his circumstances. But if 
we are careful to view him in proper connection with 
the universal fluctuation of the times, it will puzzle 
us to tell how his own part could have been in any 
respect more exquisitely harmonized. 

We are far enough from meaning that Erasmus dis- 
played any portion either of that instinct by which a 
man comprehends his occasions, or of that buoyancy 
by which he rises to their mastery. These both are 
exclusive credentials of a style of greatness clearly 
above the mark of Erasmus. Indeed, no one can 
glance in the most cursory manner over his letters, 
and avoid the conviction that he was, to say the least, 
sadly unequal to his opportunities, if not even abso- 
lutely ignorant of them. His fortune had involved 
him in the movement of the most stupendous revolu- 
tion in human history. He stood on the quaking 
theater and in the immediate crisis of great events. 
He was confessed the most eminent man of letters in 
Europe; and it was a time when reputation for learn- 
ing invested its possessor with a credit and authority 
in the eyes of princes little less than oracular. True, 
both by nature and by profession, he was merely & 
man of letters. True, likewise, it was the battles of 
religion and of political liberty, not those of literature, 
that were so tumultuously fighting. But all this was 
really little to the purpose. The fate of learning was 
vitally intertwined with that of religion and of free- 
dom. It was impossible that their championships 
should be altogether separated. The reviver of letters 
could not avoid being, to some extent, both a reformer 
of religion and a vindicator of liberty. It was in 
his power to be so to a very great extent. 
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So significantly did the occasion make its appeal to 
Erasmus.* To his general qualifications as a scholar, 
he superadded several almost curiously special prepa- 
rations for rendering back a worthy response. He 
was well versed in the Scriptures, in patristic litera- 
ture, and in the received theology, and had, moreover, 
as keen a perception as any man could have of the 
abuses in the Church. He thus enjoyed every ac- 
cidental advantage for becoming the leading spirit of 
the Reformation. That he did not, is only a distin- 
guished illustration of the insufficiency of adventitious 
circumstances to compensate for the absence of 
natural endowments. It affords a striking refutation 
of the vulgar fallacy that the accredited hero of a 
crisis is in reality nothing but its creature. 

There was barely one safety for Erasmus in his 
situation. Luther saw this, and naively enough volun- 
teered to mark out the course proper for him to pur- 
sue.t+ The monarch of literature declined to be in- 
structed by the monk of Wittenberg. The feeling 
was certainly natural, but, as usual, Luther was right. 
If Erasmus had steadily and consistently refused all 
share in the Reformation, as a business too great for 
him, and had exclusively devoted himself to his chosen 
and appropriate work of restoring letters, it was un- 
doubtedly competent for him to lay posterity under 
a debt of gratitude, which they would delight to pay 


ee ee 
* One recalls the vivid Demosthenean pdvov odxi Aéyer Pury adreié. 


+ The letter in which this advice was conveyed is marked by 
Luther’s characteristic sagacity, as also by a certain sturdy impudence 
which was part of that sagacity. It presents a whimsical mixture 
of real respect and unconcealed contempt for his illustrious corre- 
spondent, and is altogether well worthy of being studied for the 
characters of both Luther and Erasmus. 
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in unaffected admiration and respect, instead of com- 
pounding it, as they are now compelled to do in part, 
with mingled reproaches and regrets. Granted that 
this position of neutrality was difficult to maintain. 
It was not impossible. Reuchlin scarcely violated it. 
But an influence more importunate than the pressure 
of the times rendered it untenable for Erasmus. 
Among other mercurial traits of character strongly 
allying him to the Gallic type of nationality, the 
learned Dutchman had a somewhat flavorous infusion 
of vanity in his composition. He was wont to pride 
himself on his familiarity with great men. He could 
number dignitaries, spiritual and temporal, of every 
rank, among his friends. He corresponded with the 
Pope, with emperors, and with kings. He made his 
boast that he was permitted to remain covered, on one 
occasion, in conference with a cardinal—a wonderful 
compliment (such is his language) from a man of 
his great dignity. It was not wholly strange to him, 
we are assured, to receive letters from abroad, bearing 
no other direction than to the ‘‘Glory of Literature,’’ 
the ‘‘Sun of Literature,’’ or some similar magnilo- 
quent sobriquet. With a highly sensitive apprecia- 
tion of these gratifying incidents, was it fair to ex- 
pect that the great Erasmus would voluntarily ab- 
dicate his title to such distinguished consideration ? 
But this he would virtually do by disappointing the 
applications of princes for advice in times of emer- 
gency. It was out of the question. They consulted 
him as an oracle—silence would compromise his repu- 
tation—he would adopt the expedient of returning 
truly oracular responses. Accordingly, he was either 
profoundly ambiguous, or circuitously evasive. He 
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attempted to tamper with the times, when the times 
were terribly in earnest, and refused to be tampered 
with. He employed a ‘‘sort of holy guile’’—when 
nothing but the perpendicular truth could possibly 
serve him. He daubed with untempered mortar— 
when mortar the most obdurately tempered scarcely 
withstood the solvent stress of the elements. Of 
course, his artifice failed. 

Yet Erasmus was too discerning not to know that’ 
the Reformation was needed, and he seems, at times, 
to have recognized it as inevitable. The greater part 
of the learning of that day was ranged in its favor. 
Unquestionably his own spontaneous sympathies all 
moved in the same direction. There were occasion- 
ally, too, not doubtful omens of success. He was 
naturally willing to identify himself with the most 
enlightened cause, and by no means less so if it was 
likely to prove victorious. Still he affected great 
moderation. In his opinion, abuses should be ex- 
scinded gradually. Corruptions might better be 
healed without the probe. In short, the Reformation, 
which every one could see was imperatively demanded, 
should be sought through a course of pacific and con- 
ciliatory measures. Luther said sarcastically that 
Erasmus was willing the Church should be reformed, 
but would have a century intervene between the suc- 
cessive steps. Meanwhile Erasmus was continually 
complaining of Luther’s violence. Many of his doc- 
trines, he acknowledged, could not be controverted. 
He was pressed to write against him. ~ He said 
shrewdly: Nothing is easier than to call Luther a 
blockhead—nothing less easy than to prove him one; 
at least so it seems to me. Again, to some Popish 
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agents, he said: ‘‘Luther is so profound a divine, that 
I do not pretend even to comprehend him thoroughly ; 
and so great a man, that I learn more from one page 
in his books than from all Thomas Aquinas.’’ Else- 
where he even admits something ‘‘apostolical’’ in him 
at times. But eulogy of Luther, though he often 
uttered it under circumstances that preclude the sus- 
picion of dissimulation, was the exception, not the 
rule, with Erasmus. His ordinary burden was 
Luther’s want of mildness. 

One does not need to go excessive lengths in defense 
of Luther’s course, to feel a tingling of indignation at 
this unvarying refrain. It is hardly possible not to 
believe of such a man, that he belonged to that class 
of persons who are generously ready to applaud 
among the loudest what no one in his senses would 
think of censuring, but who hft up their hands in 
pious horror at the vehemence of advocacy by which 
alone, against unscrupulous falsehood and violence, 
the object of their applause could be successfully vin- 
dicated. Now, as for the exhortations to gentleness, 
which Erasmus was so fond of discoursing to Luther 
and his party, considered merely in the abstract, we 
do not see how anything could reasonably be objected 
to them. No doubt they were eminently evangelical. 
They would seem to have edified Hallam, with whom 
—calm, conservative, and as impartial as a man void 
of enthusiasm is probably capable of being—Erasmus 
was not less a favorite than Luther a special aversion. 
No one would seriously pretend that he could defend 
the truculence of Luther on abstract grounds. It 
may not even have been necessary as an expedient of 
policy to reassure himself, to alarm the Papists, and 
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to inspirit his followers. But what, on the other hand, 
shall we say was the animating spirit of Erasmus in 
his godly hortatives? Can we allow it to have been 
the spirit of that gospel from which he professed to 
draw his sanctions? An inspired teacher of that 
gospel plainly declares the heavenly wisdom to be first 
pure—then peaceable. But in the face of this pre- 
seribed precedence, Erasmus did not blush to avow 
that ‘‘such was his love of peace, truth itself would 
be displeasing to him accompanied with discord.”’ It 
was furthermore particularly unfavorable to his repu- 
tation for genuine Christian charity, that he had no 
sooner committed himself in controversy with Luther 
(at a little later period), though in the most carefully 
guarded manner, than, exasperated by the rough 
handling of his unceremonious antagonist, he him- 
self, the lifelong preacher of tolerance and moder- 
ation, not only employed the most violent invective in 
rejoinder, but actually called on the Elector of 
Saxony to punish Luther, or at least to rebuke and 
muzzle him! 


III 


So anxious was Erasmus not to be found lagging in 
the rear of his age, and, at the same time, so cautious 
not to venture forward in advance of the Church, 
that he at length volunteered to transmit to Pope 
Adrian, who was an old schoolfellow, the draft of a 
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plan for effecting the requisite reforms.* He sug- 
gestively permitted to his Holiness the liberty to de- 
stroy his communication immediately on reading it. 
It may be imagined how softly to such a correspondent 
as the Pope, such a man as Erasmus would touch on 
such a matter as the reformation of the Church. He 
even couched it under the form of suppressing 
Lutheranism. Yet all did not prevent Adrian from 
being gravely offended with his temerity. The in- 
cident—otherwise quite insignificant, for no one will 
be apt to suppose that there was anything either orig- 
inal or profound in the plan—is nevertheless in- 
structive, as indicating the spirit that animated the 
Papal See. Under the sway of such intolerance, not 
only was a peaceable reform manifestly hopeless, but 
there can be little doubt that had the temporizing 
counsels of Erasmus prevailed to quell the spirit of 
schismatic Protestantism, he would himself have 
been one of the earliest to fall a victim to pontifical 
rage. It became him to remember that despots have 


been in all ages proverbially suspicious of their 
friends.t 


* There is not, so far as our investigation extends, now extant any 
complete copy of Erasmus's letter to Adrian. In the edition of his 
correspondence to which we have had access, it appears broken off in 
the midst of a sentence in which Erasmus was evidently recommending 
a general council. The mutilation is doubtless the result of the 
author’s own timidity. We would here say, once for all, that we have 
not thought it worth while to encumber these pages with notes of 
reference to authorities. We have drawn our materials mainly from 
Jortin’s ‘Life of Erasmus,’’ which is little more than a crude digest 
of his letters. The well-known fidelity of Dr. Jortin, together with his 
affectionate tenderness for Erasmus, is a sufficient guaranty of his 
correctness in citation. In many of the more important instances we 
have taken recourse to original sources. 


+ Kveort yap mws rovto ty rupavvcds 
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The plan which was thus at once to purify the 
Church and to restore harmony, contemplated, we 
believe, an cecumenical council, to be composed of the 
most eminent ecclesiastical dignitaries, and the most 
pious and learned doctors in Europe. As if councils 
had not been proved worse than useless over and over 
again, the farce was to be reenacted of a horde of 
usurpers meeting to deprive themselves of emoluments 
and prerogatives, to possess themselves of which they 
and a long line of predecessors had not stood at any 
possible crime! 

But otherwise the plan of Erasmus was superficial 
and inadequate—we will say inadequate because su- 
perficial. Degeneracy and decay are ‘naturally of 
sluggish growth. Their beginnings are concealed and 
insidious. Their subsequent advances, also, are by in- 
sensible though accelerated degrees. It is always thus 
when human institutions perish. Their recovery, how- 
ever, is by a very different process. That is not be- 
gun—it is not carried on—in secret. Experience 
demonstrates that the progress of decay is never ar- 
rested without the occurrence of a crisis. Decadence 
never passes over into renewal by imperceptible 
gradations. The change can not take place without 
the shock of a violent recoil. The projectile com- 
mences its return from the upper air by a noiseless 
and motionless transition. But it was not released 
from the grasp of the Briareus who draws all things 
to the center, without a loud and vehement explosion. 
It was an utterly false philosophy that led Erasmus 
to hope for a gradual and peaceful purification of the 
Church. No reform begun on such principles ever 
sueceeded: We are confident that history would be 
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ransacked in vain for the instance of any reform 
pushed to a successful issue, on a prospectus of neg- 
ative or of exquisitely balanced measures. If there is 
any one thing settled in the philosophy of reform, 
that one thing is this: you must be bold. Action— 
action—action does not more complete the orator, than 
boldness—boldness—boldness furnishes the panoply 
of the reformer. Audacity is at once his safety and 
his success. He must promise something that men 
will call difficult—the more difficult the better, so it be 
possible, and worth a struggle. It may even be neces- 
sary sometimes, when once a temporary relaxation 
of wholesome jealousy has permitted the entrance of 
pernicious error—it may be necessary to sit still for 
years, and wait for its ripening development to fur- 
nish a justifying occasion for radical and extreme 
correctives. At all events, a movement in reform, to 
be successful, must tend toward an object positive and 
important enough, and arduous, too, enough, to rouse 
a wide and lofty enthusiasm. One of the inspired pas- 
sages of Milton’s prose expresses it nobly: 

In times of opposition, when either against new heresies 
arising, or old corruptions to be reformed, this cool, unpas- 
sionate mildness of positive wisdom is not enough to damp 
and astonish the proud resistance of carnal and false doctors, 
then (that I may have Jeave to soar awhile as the poets 
use) ZEAL, whose substance is ethereal, arming in complete 
diamond, ascends his fiery chariot drawn with two blazing 
meteors, figured like beasts, but of a higher breed than any 
the zodiac yields, resembling two of those four which 
Ezekiel and St. John saw; the one yisaged like a lion, to 
express power, high authority, and indignation; the other 
of countenance like a man, to cast derision and scorn upon 
perverse and fraudulent seducers: with these the invincible 
warrior, Zeal, shaking loosely the slack reins, drives over 
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the heads of scarlet prelates, and such as are insolent to 
maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks under his 
flaming wheels.* 


Very different from the shuffling proposals of 
Erasmus was the policy by which Luther steered the 
Reformation through broadside and tempest. He 
knew the wisdom of assuming the tone and front of 
a dauntless, and even audacious, hardihood. Perhaps 
he exceeded the demands of the emergency in this re- 
spect. He would not himself deliberately justify 
every intemperance of his conduct. But what was the 
difficulty of his part! It il) becomes any of the richly 
dowered heirs of the Reformation to subtract one 
iota from the just fame of its champions: It has been 
truly remarked, that men are too rare who are willing 
to take a Curtian leap for the weal of humanity, for 
us to diminish their number by bestowing a stinted 
and niggard gratitude upon them. 

Much, however, as Erasmus loved praise, he loved 
ease more. His vanity would have been soothed by 
ecclesiastical preferment. It is impossible that a man 
who ran over with complacency at a complimentary 
reception from a cardinal, should not have been well 
pleased to wear a cardinal’s hat. It is pretty certain 
that the dignity, once at least in his life, was within 
his reach. It is equally certain that he never claimed 
it. His modesty could not have sprung from con- 
tempt for the splendors of office. It can only be as- 
ecribed to dread of its cares. To be caressed by the 
great as a man of learning and wit, cost him no 
anxiety beyond the light one to approve himself a 
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standing his marvellous facility, sufficed to afflict him 
with apprehensions that were absolutely ludicrous. 
To have been a cardinal!—but no one laughed more 
heartily at the idea than Erasmus himself. 

It would, perhaps, be no stretch of charity to dig- 
nify Erasmus’s love of ease by a more honorable 
name. He was certainly not indolent. His mul- 
tifarious works of authorship and editorship effec- 
tually defend Erasmus against the accusation of idle- 
ness. His industry, in fact, was remarkable, even in 
that age, and among a people proverbial for their in- 
dustry. His literary achievements were the envy of 
all his peers in the republic of letters, and they may 
well excite the astonishment of a generation for whom 
it is something more thani.diversion merely to read 
tomes, which he wrote, in a language long deceased, 
with an idiomatic grace and vigor that it is scarcely 
exaggeration to say, with Stephen, would have sur- 
prised Cicero himself by the discovery of unconjec- 
tured capacities of expression. He was perpetually 
employed. The intercisiva tempora, which form such 
a ruinous leakage with most lives, he turned to golden 
account. The ‘‘Praise of Folly,’’ which he afterward 
wrote at Sir Thomas More’s in nine days, was med- 
itated and partly composed on horseback. Whenever 
he journeyed, his halts at inns were improved to se- 
cure in writing the thoughts and humors and fancies 
that occurred to him on the road. Such a man can 
not justly be charged with fondness for ease. His 
love of ease was more truly love of leisure. Whatever 
drew him from the Muses was hateful to him. But 
name it which we will, love of ease or love of leisure, 
it was a disposition which fatally disqualified him 
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for the part of a reformer. Addiction to studious 
quiet would unfit a man to lead in any reformation. 
Preeminently in a religious reformation, whose de- 
mands are intolerant of any considerable diversion 
of zeal. 

Had Erasmus been far less ardently devoted to 
literary leisure than he was, the same eager vanity 
which, despite the absence of other qualities indispen- 
sable to a reformer, impelled him to engage in the 
Reformation, would with the presence of those qual- 
ities have prevented his succeeding. Another inspira- 
tion than vanity was required for the hero of that 
hour. The prophet who undertook to perform the 
work of Elijah, needed also to possess some portion of 
Elijah’s power and spirit! But in addition to these 
two sources of weakness, he had yet another of the 
tribe of lighter voices, which in a still higher degree 
disqualified him for the apostleship of the Reforma- 
tion. Erasmus was deeply deficient in moral courage. 
We now mention the capital fault of his character. 

Strange to say, he made no scruple of openly dis- 
playing this deplorable nakedness. And yet, do we 
err in deeming moral courage an endowment of such 
consequence, that its presence shall confer an aspect 
of sublimity upon a character not otherwise lifted 
above mediocrity—while nothing but mental capacities 
the most extraordinary can prevent its absence from 
impoverishing any character of every attribute of 
greatness? Bacon was great without it, it is true; but 
his mind was of a very different order from that of 
Erasmus. The mind of Bacon belonged to the limited 
number of those which men have agreed to consider 
greatest. It was profound, comprehensive, philo- 
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sophical and original. It abounded in prophetic in- 
tuitions of truth, and exercised itself familiarly with 
the amplest generalizations. So rich in the rarest 
gifts of nature—yet how would the gift of moral 
courage have completed the equipment of this wonder- 
ful genius! The mind of Erasmus was an exquisite, 
an unequalled, instrument for a scholar—acquisitive, 
facile, keen, each in a remarkable degree—but des- 
titute alike of great profoundness, great comprehen- 
siveness, great philosophical aptitude, and great 
originality. It had unusual capacities of discursive 
acquirement, and versatile use. But of all those 
characteristics for which we reserve the appellation 
great, it had not a single one. Wanting moral cour- 
age, Erasmus wanted everything. Learned, witty, 
amiable, charitable, affectionate, insincere, parasitic, 
timid, irresolute, evasive, vain—he had nothing truly 
great about him, unless it were his comprehensive 
littleness. 

We remarked that Erasmus did not affect to con- 
ceal his lack of moral courage. True, he would at 
times attempt to disguise it under a show of Christian 
charity, prudent moderation, virtuous love of concord. 
Oftener, however, he was frank, and confessed his 
weakness—but it was then commonly with a sarcastic 
humor and skeptical levity, which too clearly betrayed 
the exceeding shallowness of his moral nature. To 
Dean Pace, of London, he expressed himself thus: 
‘Even if Luther had written all in a pious spirit, it 
was no part of my intention to peril my head for the 
sake of the truth. Not every man has firmness enough 
for a martyr; and I fear that if a tumult had arisen 
I should have imitated Peter.’’ What a confession 
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was this! Could a really sincere and noble nature 
have made it—without at least giving ‘‘signs of re- 
morse and passion’’ for its own deficiency? But the 
confession was honest, however misbecomingly made; 
and his conduct nowhere rose superior to the spirit 
which prompted it. 

It is beyond dispute that, with whatever aim, Eras- 
mus had in fact contributed not a little to the suc- 
cess of the Reformation. It was a common remark, 
that Erasmus had laid the egg, and Luther hatched 
it. Something of that ineffable unconsciousness with 
which oftentimes quiet hens perform the process of 
incubation for strange offspring that they are unable 
afterward to recognize, must, we are bound to believe, 
have attended in this case the deposit of the egg. 
Erasmus never denied that he Jaid an egg, but in- 
sisted that it was a hen’s egg, and that Luther had 
hatched it a very different bird. We must question 
the explanation. We shall persist in thinking it far 
more likely that Erasmus himself mistook the species 
of the germ, than that the regular law of development 
suffered any interruption. His theory, however, will 
serve us as a hint by which to interpret his inter- 
ference in the Reformation. 


IV 


ERASMUS was a wit and a satirist. In spite of his 
loyalty to the Church, his sense of the ludicrous was 
quite too lively not to be impressed with the gross 
incongruities that deformed her aspect. Especially 
the monastic institution attracted his Democritan eye. 
Doubtless the unhappy part of his parents’ history, 
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and the sad experience of his own much-abused youth, 
helped him in no slight degree to the estimate which 
he formed of the system. He has recorded in his 
serious writings his mature conviction, that let its 
original object have been what it might, its practical 
workings were fraught with evil. The only thing he 
~learned to hate with perfect hatred was the monks. 
Their grotesque attire, their solemn deceits, their 
absurd ignorance, their squalid zeal, their vile glut- 
tony, made them most admirable subjects of satire. 
He lost no opportunity, seasonable or unseasonable, 
of turning them to ridicule. In conversation, in his 
letters, in his ‘‘Adages’’ amid learned philological 
comment, even in his ‘‘Greek Testament’’ amid pious 
exegesis, he never forgot the monks. But most ef- 
fectually in his ‘‘Colloquies,’’ and his ‘‘Praise of 
Folly,’’ he pilloried them for the inextinguishable 
laughter of Europe. 

All anconsciously he had been aiming a blow at not 
only the most vulnerable, but likewise the most vital 
part of Popery. To the extraordinary serviceableness 
of the religious orders, the Popes owned both the 
founding and the upholding of their supremacy. Eras- 
mus, to be sure, was not first to bring these into popu- 
lar discredit, but no one had done it so thoroughly well 
before. It is much to be lamented that, in so useful 
a service, he should have been actuated rather by 
hatred of the monks, than by love of true religion. 
Certain it is, that his truly valuable contributions to 
the aid of the best cause, must be credited, not to the 
excellence of his intentions, but to the overruling 
providence of God. Else why should he afterward 
have wished to recede? 
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His bon mots at the expense of the Church, which 
it was as impossible for the hearer not to repeat as it 
was for him not to utter, usually made the tour of 
Europe, everywhere awakening attention to the pre- 
vailing disorders, and sowing the seeds of freer 
thought. His critical labors on the Greek Testament, 
in which he was pioneer when there is said to have 
been but one copy in Germany, at the same time 
created new facilities, and kindled new zeal, for the 
study of God’s Word—while his learned editions of 
the Christian Fathers opened the renovating foun- 
tains of an earlier and more uncorrupt interpreta- 
tion. It is not easy to overrate the quickening in- 
fluence of these two classes of writing on the nascent 
Reformation. But that he himself had no deeper 
design in the one, than to exercise his wit and gratify 
his spleen, or in the other, than to do an acceptable 
work of professional scholarship, is proved by his 
subsequent conduct. Evidently he little suspected 
what a ruin he was precipitating. ‘‘Who,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘could have foreseen this horrible tempest?’’ 
When the train which he had ignited with a merry 
laugh reached the ‘‘combustible and fuelled entrails”’ 
of the Papacy, and the whole world began to rock, 
nothing could exceed his consternation. He behaved 
like a boy who has thoughtlessly put a match to a 
parcel of dry leaves to enjoy a bonfire, and who 
runs frightened away when he sees the building 
wrapped in flames. He had amused himself by cast- 
ing firebrands, and the serious business of the rest 
of his life was to convince men that he had been in 
sport. Unable to endure the aspect of his offspring, 
he ‘‘fled, and cried out, Death!’’ 
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It was entirely suitable for such a man to conclude 
that it was all over with Luther, when Leo fulminated 
his famous bull against him. While the latter was 
lighting a bonfire with the pontifical thunder in the 
public square at Wittenberg, Erasmus wrote to 
Noviomagus: ‘‘Would to God he had followed my 
counsels! It would be no great matter that one man 
should perish; but if these people [the monks] should 
get the better, they will never rest till they have 
ruined literature.’’ Here speak in curious conjunc- 
ture at once his vanity, his timidity, his want of mag- 
nanimity, his hatred of the monks, and his concern 
for literature. The last sentiment is really the key 
to his character and career. It is the one thing which 
gives them their only consistency. Hrasmus was a 
typical scholar. Good literature was the ‘‘master 
light of all his seeing.’’ Were his fame simply that 
of a scholar, no scholar’s fame would be more de- 
sirable. But the character of the scholar is mainly 
identical with the character of his works. We shall 
remark upon this influence presently. 

It can affect one anxious to judge charitably of 
his species, with no feeling but one of unmixed mor- 
tification, to meet the evidences, which Erasmus has 
immortalized in his correspondence, of his own Jack 
of manliness. C#£colampadius was the mildest of re- 
formers. He had enjoyed an unusual share of the 
intimacy of Erasmus. The latter had lavished upon 
him every token of regard. But (colampadius, fol- 
lowing the lead of Luther, went a step beyond his 
more prudent friend, and forfeited the smile of the 
dominant hierarchy. In the prosecution of his evan- 
gelical labors, he introduced the name of Erasmus in 
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a commentary on Isaiah, styling him ‘‘our great Eras- 
mus.’’ On occasion of this, Erasmus, his cowardice 
for the moment overcoming his vanity, found it in 
his heart to write his old friend in the following 
pitiful strain of deprecation: ‘‘I consider what 
several great men think of you, the Emperor, the 
Pope, Ferdinand, the King of England, the Bishop 
of Rochester, Cardinal Wolsey, and many others, 
whose authority it is not safe for me to despise, and 
whose favor it is not prudent for me to throw away.”’ 

Ulrich von Hutten was a nobleman, a scholar, and a 
wit. He shared largely in the authorship of the 
“‘Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,’’ one of the boldest 
and most effective satires of the times. , He has been 
called the ‘‘Knight of the Reformation.’’ His ruling 
passion was for political liberty, as that of Erasmus 
was for learning. They were about equally religious ; 
but Hutten was as impulsive, chivalrous, and daring, 
as Erasmus was calculating, petty, and timid. Both 
incidentally coadjutors of Luther in the Reformation, 
each made a characteristic mistake as to the method 
proper to be pursued. Hutten took the sword; Eras- 
mus bound himself up in compromises. Their fate 
is full of instruction. Hutten was proscribed, for- 
saken by his friends, persecuted by his enemies, 
hunted to death—but from first to last continued to 
be feared, and has never ceased to be respected. Hras- 
mus, courted, despised, distrusted, was so gratifyingly 
successful in his course of deception, that the cory- 
pheus of Protestantism, with a peculiarly mordant 
emphasis, warned his followers to beware of Erasmus, 
“‘that viper,’’ and a Catholic doctor of Constance had 
a portrait of him hung up in his study, where he 
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might spit in his face as often as he pleased. Not 
long before his melancholy end, Hutten, discovering 
his error too late, thus expresses himself to Luther 
(we quote from memory): ‘‘Oh man of God! Thy 
work is of God, and will endure—mine is of man, and 
will perish.’ Erasmus calls his own life an Iliad of 
evils. He was accused of sixty thousand heresies by 
Stunica to the Pope, and threatened with libels by 
the Lutherans. ‘‘Thus I stand,’’ are his words, ‘‘de- 
serving well of all, ill used by both parties.”’ 

At the nadir of his fortunes, Hutten, an outlaw and 
a fugitive, visited Basle, and sought an interview with 
Erasmus. What magnanimity can we admit to have 
remained in a man who, from a paltry and selfish fear, 
could refuse this simple proof of friendship to an 
old correspondent and a brother scholar, under such 
pathetic circumstances? 

It is really striking to observe by what degrees of 
difference men separate from each other, with respect 
to the single endowment of moral courage. A moral 
hero and a moral poltroon can not but be insoluble 
enigmas to each other. They are polar opposites, pre- 
cisely—sundered by the ‘‘whole diameter of being.’ 
No wonder Erasmus was incapable of comprehending 
the glorious audacity of Luther. Moral courage 
might well enough, perhaps, be analyzed into the 
two elements of honesty and strength of will. Happy 
would it have been for Erasmus if he had possessed a 
considerable share of either. That he had small strength 
of will was not his fault; but he might have been 
honest. Honesty, to be sure, was not by itself suffi- 
cient to make him the hero of the Reformation; but 
it was sufficient to make him, what to himself was of 
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infinitely greater consequence, a good Christian. To 
spurn the spell of ancient and venerable authority, 
wielding the arm of earthly omnipotence, and speak- 
ing with the voice of God, demanded the presence of 
moral courage in the utmost strength and union of 
both its elements. Honesty, even adorned with illus- 
trious genius and learning, could not attain unto it. 
It asked, also, for a great free will, that dared to be 
its own—that hoary Prejudice could not seduce, or 
reverend Prescription awe, or absolute Power enslave. 

One brave rally in opposition—a single stand, made 
somewhere by some one, as defiant and unflinching as 
the attitude of Rome was lofty and threatening, and 
the Reformation was secure. No matter though Rome 
looked on the whole world subdued— 


Praeter atrocem animum Catonis, 


the unsubdued spirit of one Cato was enough to break 
the universal charm of servile compliance. Every- 
thing depended on a leader that would never falter. 
Rome had conquered by ages of sublime assumption. 
She would yield only to a courage stanch enough to 
set it utterly at naught. Asked Melancthon, ‘‘How 
much shall we concede to Rome?’’ ‘‘NotHina,’’ was 
Luther’s reply. At such magnificent defiance the 
Imperial Lady was drunk with the wine of aston- 
ishment. One instant she reeled with a sudden and 
insupportable stupor. That instant Luther “‘struck, 
and firmly, and one stroke.’’ She recovered imme- 
diately—but already the Reformation was history. 
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Vv 


Tue sixteenth century trembles with the play of a 
thousand colliding forces. The field of the Reforma- 
tion is thus filled with so much to assail the external 
sense of the spectator, that, without especial care, he 
is very likely to miss the secret moral element which 
really wrought most powerfully of all in the breasts 
of the principal Protestant champions. In the case of 
Luther—as the example intrinsically best for our pur- 
pose, and the most familiarly known—while it was, no 
doubt, nobly done to scorn the splendid prizes of the 
service of Rome, even more nobly to brave her 
threats of earthly vengeance, still these fall vastly 
short of exhausting either the nature or the strength 
of his temptation. Any honest man could have done 
the former—indeed, mere love of leisure enabled 
Erasmus to do it, without an excessive amount of 
honesty ; and the latter was not beyond the virtue of 
a stoic, or of a North American Indian. Rome held 
a resource of intimidation unspeakably more formid- 
able to such as Luther. Full certainly was he to 
learn, that he who aspired to the true and perfect 
mastery of that hour, must press to his lips a eup 
of far more exceeding bitterness. It was his part to 
prove that moral courage might yet try the steadiness 
of its eye by looking a still more appalling danger 
in the face. 

Dungeon, and torture, and death, however we may 
think of them, are not the most dreadful of human 
evils. Innumerable times they have been laughed to 
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scorn. They have no force in them to shake the con- 
stant mind. They may seal the lips of a weak-willed 
man, or turn a dishonest man’s utterance into a lie, 
as they did Galileo’s—but they can not change his 
opinion. The muttered ‘‘But it does move though’”’ 
will still attest the inaccessible mind. And holding. 
his opinions with undoubting confidence, a merely 
honest man, if he be really honest, can easily go to 
martyrdom for them, as he would to victory. For 
physical suffering, however formidable, at least has a 
limit. This attempered frame is not immortal, and 
pain is no infirmity of the desolated clay. When it 
has killed the body, it has no more that it can do. 
It was the divine foreknowledge of a destined release 
in time, that nerved the endurance of the deathless 
Prometheus. The terror is almost too oppressive for 
sublimity, when finite patience proposes to exhaust 
interminable woe. Yet the Catholic mother threatened 
no less an alternative to her apostate children. With 
a mortal hand she brandished a sword of retribution 
that flamed along the whole limitless track of their 
inevitable immortality. Prometheus, his purpose in 
him remaining as steadfast as the pole, could not un- 
wisely hurl a haughty defiance at Jupiter, from the 
blasted cliff of his banishment and chains—safely 
might he consent to feel the drunk earth reel under 
him on the seething sea, and smile with victorious 
serenity as he went down to 


Visit the bottom of the monstrous world— 


for he knew that Fate had assigned a termination of 
his toils. So Hutten, who was constituted without one 
particle of that deep religious sense of the super- 
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natural which breathed a hush of mysterious awe over 
the soul of Luther, and made his ear quick to hear 
voices across from the unseen world—who possessed 
no capacity which could have been educated to com- 
prehend the meaning of spiritual authority, and for 
_ whom, consequently, Rome had no terrors but the 
physical—the chivalrous and honest, but unsusceptible 
Hutten treated the Pope with contempt, as a matter 
of course. Unfathomably deeper stirred the sea in 
Luther’s bosom. If any one has imagined that by 
some rare felicity of fortune, Luther reached the 
region of ‘‘calm weather,’’ without first traversing a 
zone of tempest, let him turn to the account given by 
the reformer himself, of his own inward struggle 
before he determined on burning the bull of Leo. 

It is when the soul feels itself alone against all 
men, and yet is formed with a yearning susceptibility 
for submission to authority—when it stands naked and 
afraid in the conscious presence of the powers of the 
world to eome, and under the sombre shadow of 
EvTEeRNITY—and more, when its own very honesty and 
solicitude for the right perplex it with the fear of 
being wrong—wrong after all, where a mistake would 
be fatal, making the heart like water—it is then, if 
ever, that you may look to see the ‘‘native hue of 
resolution’’ blanch, and the eye quail. Precisely such 
was Luther’s temptation, and so he gained his vic- 
tory. It is shallow to say that confidence, like that 
which he finally won, of being right, would have sus- 
tained almost any man as it sustained him. That was 
the very hinge of the crisis in his mind. It was the 
being sure that he was right—unshaken, not certainly 
against the dread of extreme torture, but against the 
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mind-overawing menace of spiritual authority, which, 
for ten centuries and more, had heard no challenge, 
no protest, nothing but the long echo of its own sol- 
itary voice—aye, the high, self-centered confidence 
that he was right—that, that was the victory. 

The element which was thus the secret strength of 
Luther’s strife, seems not to have so much as touched 
either Hutten or Erasmus. The one escaped it, as if 
by the bluntness of his physical courage—the other, 
as if by the subtlety of his littleness—both, it may be, 
by their want of genuine piety. 

Whether, upon the whole, Erasmus was at heart 
really a Christian or not, is a question which, after 
some balancing of the testimony on both sides, we 
confess ourselves unable satisfactorily to answer. 
Calling to mind our Savior’s declaration, that who- 
- soever was not for Him was against Him, the reader 
’ perhaps will feel that hesitation to decide is, in such 
a case, almost equivalent to an adverse decision. And 
we will not deny it. D’Aubigné, with that beautiful 
charity which sheds such an indescribable charm over 
his history of the Reformation, inclines apparently to 
a favorable opinion. But it is only by mildly in- 
sinuating that the mental gloom which clouded the 
close of Erasmus’s life, was doubtless due, in part, to 
the loss of those spiritual consolations which are com- 
monly bestowed upon the faithful and strenuous 
asserter of the truth. He certainly was not intel- 
lectually ignorant, nor apparently in _ intellectual 
doubt, of salvation by grace. Better statements of the 
doctrine of justification by faith were hardly con- 
structed by Luther himself, than may be found in 
Erasmus. -Zwingle, (colampadius, and other leading 
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Protestants, acknowledged a deep indebtedness to 
him for their first true apprehensions of the ‘‘truth 
as it is in Jesus.’’ There are, in his letters and else- 
where, passages from his pen breathing so fresh and 
sweet an evangelical spirit, that citing them here, we 
should induce the reader to,wonder how we could dare 
call the author’s piety at all in question. Take, for 
instance, the following—and we are nowise sure that a 
much more favorable one might not be selected : 

The sum of all Christian philosophy is this: to place all 
our hopes in God alone, who by His free grace, without any 
merit of our own, gives us everything through Christ Jesus; 
to know that we are redeemed by the death of His Son; to 
be dead to worldly lusts; and to walk in conformity with His 
doctrine and example, not only injuring no man, but doing 
good to all; to support our trials patiently in the hope of a 
future reward; and finally, to claim no merit to ourselves 
on account of our virtues, but to give thanks to God for 
all our strength and for all our works. This is what ought 
to be instilled into man until it becomes a second nature. 


Sentiments so pious and just, we are, at first, much 
more than willing to believe, must have been the gen- 
uine overflowings of a well within the man springing 
up into everlasting life. But then, again, when we 
find him repelling an accusation insinuated against 
his chastity, by the plea that the scholar’s vocation 
was too busy to admit the diversions of love, and that 
if perchance in youth his desires might have burned 
beyond the control of continence, age, he was thank- 
ful, had finally repressed those excessive ardors;* 





* See Bayle’s Biog. Dict., Art. Erasmus, Note EE, where the finical 
Hollander’s apology finds apt complement and illustration in passages 
cited from Ovid’s “De Remedio Amoris,’’ and kindred classic inspira- 
tions. The lively Frenchman’s curious learning obeys, in this in- 
stance, a rare spirit of appreciative sympathy. 
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when we come to this, in sorrowful perplexity, we 
are compelled to ask, ‘Can such a man, after all, have 
been acquainted in heart with the spiritual morality 
of the Sermon on the Mount?’ No reference to the 
restraints and sanctions of religion—no sigh of re- 
morse for remembered transgressions! Dilettanteism, 
in its worst modern sense, is not too offensive a word 
to characterize such abjectness. Imagine the burst of 
gospel indignation with which Milton would have 
spurned, recall that with which he did spurn, a like 
innuendo. 

There undoubtedly are some natures so light and 
thin, as absolutely to afford no anchorage for strong 
convictions. From these it would be unphilosophical 
to require that positive and profound experience of 
religious verities, which is necessary to accredit the 
_ piety of natures more massive and solid. We incline 
_ to rank Erasmus rather with the former class. And 
yet he does not seem to have been wholly incapable 
of sincerity. No one, we presume, ever thought of 
questioning the sincerity of his devotion to literature 
—any more than any one ever thought of questioning 
the sincerity of Luther’s devotion to the doctrines of 
the Reformation. The poor student who expended 
his pittances of money, ‘‘first for Greek books, then 
for clothes’’—the dependent scholar whose prevailing 
sentiment was not extravagantly expressed, when he 
wrote to a friend, “‘ And without letters what is life?”’ 
—needs no vindication from the accusation of in- 
sincerity. But does not such evident capacity of 
sincerity entitle us to look for a tolerably tenacious 
grasp of definite beliefs in religion? The fact seems 
to be that his sincerity in letters was like the Catholic 
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sincerity of James II, which—as has been pointedly 
observed—made him insincere in all but that. More 
than once he gives utterance to regret that so promis- 
ing a youth as Melancthon was lost to literature. For- 
tunate for the Church that Melancthon was already 
secure within the powerful attraction of lLuther’s 
governing spirit! Fortunate, we will add, for 
Melancthon himself, though his subordination, at once 
necessary and voluntary, did prove irksome at times. 
Christianity certainly exacts from her disciple no 
more than his all of sincerity—but, on the other hand, 
no less than that all will suffice her. Did Erasmus 
yield his all? We have seen what was the measure of 
his sincerity in literature—one or two citations shall 
serve to show whether he had as much to offer upon 
the sacrifice and service of his religious faith. Toa 
Lutheran nobleman of Bohemia he wrote in these 
words: ‘‘If things come to extremities, and the 
Church totters on both sides, I will fix myself upon 
the solid rock until a calm succeeds, and it be ap- 
parent which is the Church.’’ To Pirckheimerus: 
*“T could be of the opinion of the Arians and 
Pelagians, if the Church had approved their doctrines. 
There is nothing wherein I acquiesce more 
securely, than in the assured judgments of the 
Church. Of reasonings and arguments there is no 
end.’’ To Melancthon he speaks of Rome as the 
*‘Popish sect’’—to Romanists as the ‘‘Catholic 
Church.’? To Viglius Zuichem in communication 
with the reformers, he commends the prudence of the 
dying man who was catechized by the Devil. He (as 
Erasmus relates) in mortal fear of being caught in 
a heresy, to the question, ‘‘What do you believe?”’ 
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replies, ‘‘What the Church believes’’; pushed with 
‘“What does the Church believe?’’ rejoined, ‘‘ What I 
believe’; and finally, being fairly enclosed by the 
question put once more, ‘‘ And what do you believe?’ 
closed the circle of defense by answering again, 
‘*What the Church believes.’’ 

The religious faith of such a man can not have been 
more than passive acquiescence in the general spirit 
of the age. The acquiescence itself was hardly com- 
plete enough always to conceal some slight reserve of 
skepticism. If, in connecting the names of Erasmus 
and Sydney Smith at the commencement of this 
article, we were unjust to either, no one will hesitate 
to pronounce which suffered the injustice. 


ve 


Nor for lack of matter, but for lack of space, we 
here close our discussion of the character of Erasmus. 
We have illustrated it principally from his connection 
with the Reformation, because it was principally that 
which enabled him to display so fully the complement 
of his peculiar qualities. We have been severe, we 
admit; but readers have never wanted opportunity to 
judge for themselves whether the severity were just. 
We arraign his criminal weakness—not because we 
are by any means insensible to the singularly potent 
fascination of perennial freshness and ever-modern 
brilliancy that guards the treasure of his fame—but 
because we believe it to be for the interests of virtue 
that illustrious meanness should invariably be made 
the gazing-stock of history. It is eminently proper 
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that men who, like Erasmus, from selfishness or fear, 
are deaf to the invitation of great opportunities, 
should at least be forced to teach by warning, a fidel- 
ity and magnanimity which they refuse to teach by 
example. 

Macaulay has exercised his unrivalled ability as a 
literary advocate in constructing an elaborate and 
ingenious extenuation of Machiavelli’s atrocious 
morality, by transferring in part the guilt of the in- 
dividual to the country and age. No similar plea can 
be admitted in mitigation of the sentence which we 
must all agree in pronouncing on Erasmus; he stands 
in merciless contrast with too many contemporary 
instances of eminent virtue. Considerations there are, 
however, admissible to be pleaded in his ease, of a 
different nature, but not at all, we believe, less ex- 
culpatory. We only regret that the encroaching di- 
mensions of the previous discussion forbid our pre- 
senting them as much at length as we should be glad 
to do. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Erasmus deliberately 
elected to be the man that he was. Far from it. He 
yielded to the persuasion of circumstances which, with 
his measure of moral strength, it was almost hopeless 
to resist, when he became the habitual time-server. 
From first to last his fortune was his faithful precep- 
tress in the arts of deceit. He was not more apt to 
learn than she industrious to teach. Born an illegiti- 
mate child, and thus early tempted by such peculiar 
encouragements to duplicity as must necessarily at- 
tend the neglected and insulted childhood of illegit. 
Imacy ; an orphan at thirteen, and the ward of guard- 
ians who executed their sacred trust by exhausting 
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the resources of menace and deceit to secure the re- 
sisting boy within convent walls, that they might en- 
joy his patrimony; over-persuaded at length by a 
former schoolmate to enter as a canon regular, and 
spending several wretched years where his fatal talent 
for dissimulation * was forced to daily exercise in 
self-defense against sanctimonious villainy; escaping 
to run the eareer of the zealous but destitute student, 
who purchased with his chance gifts of money ‘‘first 
Greek books, and then clothes’’; the lifelong scholar, 
whose very existence, while performing his matchless 
services to literature, depended on his success in pay- 
ing court to the great—he passed his whole life in a 
school, in which it was his only fault that he profited 
too well. All these circumstances were not a whit less 
influential for having acted on their subject three 
hundred years ago. Doubtless they molded him as 


Se 

* A tradition survives connected with this portion of Erasmus’s 
experience, so happily illustrative of the ‘‘other side’ of godly cloister 
life, and at the same time so perfectly characteristic of the man him- 
self, that it deserves at least to be commemorated in a note. It seems 
that there stood on the convent grounds a pear-tree, the fruit of which 
soothed the palate of the Superior, as fruit of no other pear-tree could 
aspire to do. Hrasmus, who had a wide range of appreciation for 
delicate sapors (fish he eschewed—his ‘‘stomach” was “TLutheran’’) 
conjectured that possibly this fruit might develop a point of contact 
with his own appetite. Accordingly, in spite of the Abbot’s prohibition, 
covering himself under the morning twilight, for several days he knew 
the flavor of the favorite pears. But the Abbot was jealous, and one 
morning the depredator heard an ominous bustle among the brethren 
below. Certain that the dusk and the foliage had not yet betrayed his 
identity, he slid quietly down and scampered off, imitating the halting 
gait of a certain lame brother. This poor monk, discovered, aS was 
supposed, by his limp, suffered a severe punishment before the eyes 
of Erasmus, whose sense of justice was doubly conquered by his love 
of fun and love of impunity. 

This tradition has been brought into doubt by some, though with- 
out good reason as far as we can see. It has strong internal evidence, 
at least; but if we adopt the mythical theory, the genesis of the narra- 
tion, we presume, is not obscure. 
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really as we see circumstances molding men con- 
tinually now. It may, indeed, be true that he would 
have held the height of virtue had he conquered his 
fate; but certainly he did not explore the depth of 
baseness in confessing its power. Comprehensively 
surveying his career, we may well let our wonder that 
with such noble occasions he accomplished so little, 
give way to wonder that with such hostile tempta- 
tions he accomplished so much. 

A master delineator of human life has condensed the 
character and misfortune of a Roman Emperor into 
these pregnant words: ‘‘Omniwm consensu capax im- 
peri nisi imperasset.’’ He certainly owes a large 
debt of pious gratitude to Providence, who, in taking 
his farewell of life, remembers no occasion when he 
stood in the awful presence of a responsibility that 
abashed him with the token of its own superiority. 
Let one but have fortunately fulfilled what his various 
positions expected, and he may rest in perfect security 


that 
Aftertime, 


And that full voice which circles round the grave, 


will sing a thousand songs of yet nobler powers, that 
waited in vain for worthy opportunities of exercise. 
Far otherwise fares it with the man whose pathway 
leads him into the shadow of some great responsibility 
which fairly overtops his utmost stature. All is 
thenceforth the intensest reality. His dimensions are 
exactly computed, not in figures of rhetoric, but in 
figures of arithmetic. Imagination no longer delights 
herself with the fiction of magnificent possibilities, 
and history recording his successes, defines them with 
his failures. 
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A sentiment kindred with the Latin historian’s has 
all along, we confess, been inspired by the haunting 
genius of Erasmus. The misfortune of Galba was his 
also—he attempted affairs that proved too great for 
him. It is easy now to imagine how his horoscope 
might have been cast with a thousand conjunctures 
that would illustrate the biography of his age with a 
very different Erasmus. He can not, to be sure, main- 
tain that the times made him what he was—nor even 
that they represent him untruly; but he may with jus- 
tice complain that they represent him too faithfully. 
They were ‘‘times that tried men’s souls.’’ No one 
who was worth looking at could hope to escape being 
known. It was all one ‘‘gaudy, babbling, and remorse- 
less day,’’ that blazoned the characters of men with 
perfectly indiscriminate illumination. No beauty and 
no deformity was permitted to lurk in the shade. It 
will be apparent to every one that had Erasmus fallen 
on more quiet days, he might have surrendered him- 
self wholly to the behoof of letters, winning the grate- 
ful and delighted admiration of mankind—and no one, 
except a private circle of acquaintances (with whom 
the secret would die), have been able to guess that his 
character was compounded of so many frailties. He 
might then even have been thought capable of being 
a reformer. 

The personal presence of Erasmus, portrayed so 
vividly on canvas that it seems suspended from no 
function of life but speech, still continues, we believe, 
to share a silent part among the living, in more than 
one of the masterpieces of Holbein. The traits of the 
countenance seem well to agree with the facts of his 
biography. A general appearance of kindliness, up- 
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held by a very patent but not at all unamiable self- 
complacency, overspreads the features. This is recon- 
ciled with a caveat of irony and insincerity, induced 
upon the whole cast of the countenance, but especially 
legible in the doubtful sparkle of the eye, and in the 
ambiguous undulation of the lip. The forehead is 
concealed by a cap, but the eyebrow is slightly lifted, 
as if with habitual endurance of pain, into a curve 
which has registered itself in two lightly penciled 
wrinkles. <A ruffling of the skin, just outward from 
the eye-socket, perhaps produced by involuntary 
nervous contraction in suffering, stands for ratifica- 
tion of the handwriting on the brow. The eye itself, 
poised in an expression hesitating between coyness 
and banter, retires half for cover, half for reconnois- 
sance, and twinkles merrily out, from underneath 
lashes curling tensely backward, with a dancing light, 
which, after all, did not finally prove quite victorious 
over a resting shadow of sadness. The large nose 
holds a language of benevolence, until its sharpened 
tip suddenly apprises you of wit that might, upon 
tempting occasion, work deceitfully like a razor. The 
lips below meet in that wavering articular line which 
so often indicates weakness and indecision, relieved, 
if not redeemed, by the presence of gentle sympathies, 
ready tact, genial appreciation, radiant good nature— 
in a word, of all the qualities of an excellent com- 
panion. Their expression must have been as fickle 
as an April sky. All this time we have not escaped 
the influence of an indescribable serio-comic air of 
sanctimony, partly native, partly a matter of con- 
scious humor, which we are sure this remarkable visage 
never wholly forgot. In short, with the help of 
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imagination, and some knowledge of his character and 
biography, we can trace here all that amiableness, that 
vanity, that versatility, that fickleness, that humor- 
ousness, that insincerity, that gayety, that sensitive- 
ness, that good sense, that policy, that easy Epi- 
cureanism, that apprehensive forecast, that enjoy- 
ment of life, that experience of suffering, which are 
forever inseparable from this unique personage in 
history—Erasmus of Rotterdam. 


Vil 


Tuus much of Erasmus the man. We turn for a 
moment to the scholar Erasmus, with an unaffected 
sense of relief. 

If sterner words are expected by justice from the 
historian of religion, the historian of literature * 
would have been obviously wrong had be foreborne 
to declare that no other name sheds such luster on 
his country and age as the name of Erasmus. We 
join our grateful assent. We are heartily glad to 
record, that in his literary fame we detect the pres- 
ence of scarce an alloy. We instinctively choose 
henceforth to believe that in the scholar, and not in 
the man, we have found our true Erasmus. It is in 
this character that, with a benediction not less for 
the sake of mankind than for his own, we would com- 
mend him to immortality. 

We have reserved to ourselves little room, save for 
mere generalities, in speaking of his literary in- 





* Hallam. 
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fluence; but it may be expected that we should say 
something of his relation to the Greek Testament. 
This we do with a consciousness that, in the view of 
those whose acquaintance with the subject is super- 
ficial, we may seem to be qualifying rather than 
heightening our eulogy. The truth is, the text of the 
New Testament owes the least possible to the critical 
labors of Erasmus. He may properly enough be 
called the pioneer in the work—though the idea of his 
edition appears to have originated with his publisher, 
Froben, who applied to him for his services, instead 
of with himself; but he had not the good fortune to 
forestall the improvements of several hundred years, 
as in similar cases pioneers have sometimes almost 
done. Indeed, he failed apparently to conjecture what 
notable opportunity for the display of diligent schol- 
arship the undertaking afforded. Obedient to the 
importunity of his calculating publisher, he des- 
patched the business—recension, paraphrase, com- 
mentary, supervision of the press—all in eight months, 
besides forwarding an edition of Jerome already in 
hand. He says himself, ‘‘Praecipitatum fuit verius 
quam editum.’’ His materials were exceedingly de- 
fective, consisting of. four incomplete MSS., with a 
‘‘manuscript of Theophylact, containing the Greek 
Text and his Commentary on the Gospels, Acts and 
Epistles.’? These circumstances were quite sufficient 
to account, without. dishonor to Erasmus, for the un- 
satisfactory character of his first edition. But had he 
conceived adequately of the importance of his enter- 
prise, he would assuredly have exerted himself, as 
there is no evidence that he ever did, better to approve 
his learning and fidelity in subsequent editions. 
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Notwithstanding every deduction, however, that can- 
dor requires to be made, the praise of Erasmus for his 
services to the New Testament can not be otherwise 
than very great. His fifth edition—by the simple 
authority, as it would seem, of his illustrious name 
furnishing the basis of what is commonly known as 
the Received Text—has continued, down to a recent 
date, to exercise a commanding influence on every 
succeeding reissue of the Greek Testament. ‘‘The 
past at least is secure.’’ Nothing can by any per- 
adventure rob Erasmus of the renown which attaches 
to the man whose privilege it was to give the first 
sight of the original Greek of the New Testament to 
the learned eyes of the sixteenth century. 

His flexile genius, his varied learning, his Attic 
taste, his refined wit, his shrewd good sense, his nice 
tact, his unwearying industry—above all, his liberal 
spirit—remarkably anticipated in themselves, by 
several centuries, a state of elegant culture, which 
they also contributed largely to realize. A recluse 
scholar among men of the world, and a man of the 
world among recluse scholars, he may be considered 
the earliest of that succession of interpreters between 
high education and the masses of the people, who 
have already done so much toward making education 
popular, and the people educated. To him belongs 
the honor of first worthily inaugurating the art of 
critical classic editorship. From seed thus modestly 
deposited, has sprung the whole modern science of 
philology, which is bearing such magnificent fruit be- 
fore our eyes. Enough has been implied in preceding 
pages of this paper to indicate the contemporary 
estimation in which he was held. No man was ever 
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equally an autocrat in the world of letters; and be 
cause his autocracy was exercised as beneficially for 
the world of letters, as the Czar Peter’s was for 
Russia, no man can ever become so again. Fortunate 
in the moment of his advent as a scholar, he has im- 
pressed the modern literary age, as an early legislator 
impresses a rising state. His influence lives through 
all the influence of the Revival of Learning. It will 
enjoy a fresh reprieve from decay in every generous 
result which that great event has rendered possible. 


THE SECRET OF ANCIENT ROME 





THE SECRET OF ANCIENT ROME 


[The following ‘‘short study of a great subject’’ 
may be read also in a volume by the present author, 
second in a series of six books collectively entitled, 
‘‘Foreign Classics in English.’’ It is there introduc- 
tory to a summary presentation by specimen and com- 
mentary of the chief monuments of Latin literature.] 


I 


How was it the ancient Romans ran the great 
career that they did? That they conquered the world 
and governed it, everybody knows. But how did they 
do it? What was their method, their secret? 

Their secret might be summed up in a single sen- 
tence—a sentence which to the superficial mind would 
naturally seem a mere truism: They conquered and 
they governed, by being conquerors and governors. 
What they did, that is to say, is explained by what 
they were. Comprehensively, intimately, consistently, 
intensely, incessantly, exclusively, they were con- 
querors and governors. 

In the two functions thus indicated, the ancient 
Romans absorbed themselves almost completely. 
There was very little left of them at any time to 
render account of itself otherwise than so. Romans 
all lived for the state. The state was at once the unit 

331 
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and the sum of Roman society. The family, the in- 
dividual, was nothing, and the state was all. This 
was the theory, and this was the practise, of Roman 
life. The national idea was never forgotten. True, 
indeed, the individual was exalted by being a member 
of an exalted civil society. But such seemed not to 
be the Roman form of selfish consideration. The ideal 
Roman was a very definite conception. He was 
legendary Curtius, willing, for the state, to take his 
forlorn leap into darkness. 

We are not representing that the Roman common- 
wealth was an unselfish state. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth than this. We are not repre- 
senting that the individual Roman was, in all his 
relations, an unselfish man. This, also, would be wide 
of the truth. But the relation of the individual 
Roman citizen to the state—this at least bore always 
an aspect of generosity. If there was selfishness still 
at bottom, it was an exceedingly specious, a noble, a 
magnanimous, selfishness. The appearance was of the 
opposite to selfishness. You saw nothing but self- 
abnegation, self-sacrifice, devotion. 

This meant that to the individual citizen everything 
was to be dared, and everything endured, to make the 
state constantly greater than it was—greater, that is, 
not in moral qualities, but in wealth and in power. 
(We speak now somewhat largely, disregarding ex- 
ceptions, and avoiding qualifications. We speak, too, 
of Rome as Rome was before the imperial system be- 
gan. We exaggerate and idealize a little, for the sake 
of a greater distinctness.) To wealth and power for 
the state there was open one straight road. That road 
was conquest. Conquest, therefore, was the one busi- 
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ness of the state—conquest, in a twofold sense: first, 
subjugation by arms; second, consequent upon sub- 
jugation, rule by law. 

In the road to wealth and power through conquest, 
conquest in this double meaning of the word, there lay 
for Rome no obstacles but purely material obstacles. 
Obstacles of the moral or sentimental sort did not 
exist for Rome. There perhaps never was another 
nation so absolutely devoid as were the Romans of 
anything like sentiment. Pure cold blood, always ex- 
actly at zero, was Rome’s invariable temper. Her 
constaney to her purpose of dominion is one of the 
miracles of history. But, in truth, there was nothing 
to weaken, or in any wise perturb, that constancy. 
She experienced no state of mutiny in the councils of 
her heart. Greece loved art, she loved eloquence, she 
loved letters, as things desirable and amiable in them- 
selves. Greece was, too, capable of sheer generosity. 
She had her enthusiasms. Rome was not Greece. 
Rome never felt the warmth of a generous emotion so 
much as once thrill along the gelid courses of her 
blood. Rome would turn upon the eager and ex- 
pectant face of a suffering cause, pleading to her for 
assistance, if not the gloating eyes of greed frankly 
glad for her chance, then simply the fixed and fixing 
stony stare of Medusa. If Rome did anything in the 
way of art, it was most likely by bringing home, in 
barbaric triumph, the spoil of pictures, of vases, of 
statues, plundered from conquered cities. The en- 
lightened spirit in which Rome practised this esthetic 
robber-industry of hers is amusingly, if a little ex- 
travagantly, illustrated by the story of the Roman 
general, who, in shipping across sea to Italy a plun- 
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dered masterpiece of Grecian art, duly advised the 
forwarder that, in case of injury done to the article, 
he, the forwarder, would be held strictly responsible 
for furnishing a duplicate of equal value. Conceive 
an honest ship-master duplicating, for instance, a 
statue by Phidias! 

Rome cultivated eloquence indeed; but, at least be- 
fore her period of aggression was virtually over, it 
was solely as a practical expedient in affairs, not as 
an embellishment of civilized life. Letters she almost 
wholly neglected until her conquest of the world was 
accomplished. Sentimental interests like these never 
disputed place in her heart with the purpose of self- 
aggrandizement by conquest. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the supreme 
and exclusive dominion exercised by the national pur- 
pose to conquer, over Roman character and life. This 
purpose was a fire that burned up in the soul of Rome 
everything that tended to hinder it, everything that 
did not volunteer to help it. Truth, honor, justice, 
pity, love—every sentiment that had in it a trace of 
unselfishness—was withered, was shriveled, was turned 
to ashes, licked by that fierce, fiery, flickering tongue. 
It is comparatively easy to conquer, if you are a con- 
queror—that simply, solely, exclusively. Methods of 
conquest are secondary and subordinate to the pur- 
pose of conquering. The will is the way. 

The Romans had the will. Their will made them 
take the sword into their own hands. They did not 
fight by proxy. They fought in person. They lived 
chiefly by fighting. The country immediately around 
the city was poor, and they came by degrees to depend 
chiefly on rapine for subsistence. They had every- 
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thing to gain, and little to lose, by the chance of a 
battle. This was at first. With rare exceptions, the 
same thing remained true throughout their history. 
They almost always waged war themselves; they sel- 
dom suffered war waged upon them by others. It 
was of no use to defeat the Romans in battle. Defeat 
experienced by them only made them more resolute 
than before. They, in fact, never made peace but as 
conquerors. On every occasion, on almost every oc- 
casion, of disaster to their arms, they rose in spirit 
with the decline of their fortune, and demanded more, 
rather than less, as condition of peace. There was 
but one effectual way to subdue such a people, and 
that way was to annihilate them. The nation to 
annihilate the Romans did not appear. Be patient: 
they will at last, with long suicide, annihilate them- 
selves. 

The Roman military discipline was the quite 
natural, the inevitable, development of the Roman 
genius. Its rigor, its comprehension, its minute at- 
tention to details, were like the action of the law of 
gravitation. You could count on it as you count on 
the persistent uniformity of nature. It forgot noth- 
ing, made no exceptions, exercised no pity, felt no 
misgiving. A Roman father, in command of an army, 
did not wink putting his own son to death for gaining 
a victory over the enemy without waiting for orders. 
What wonder? That father had, perhaps—who 
knows ?—just before starting forth on his campaign, 
abandoned an infant sister of that son to take her 
chance of life or death—according to the practise of 
infant exposition, so called, in use at Rome, for con- 
venient riddance of children not desired, among a 
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‘ 


people well described, in the gross, as ‘without nat- 
ural affection.’’ If a legion, panic-smitten, turned 
its back in battle, every tenth man of its number was 
first put to the sword, and then the decimated legion, 
bleeding and staggering with its six hundred gaping 
wounds, was marched back to the front to take the 
brunt of the next mortal encounter with the foe. 

The soldiers were worked so hard in camp and 
march, that they begged to fight as a welcome reprieve 
from toils more intolerable than danger or than death. 
Every night, on every march, however long the march 
might be, and wherever they might halt, they made a 
fortified town of their encampment, by digging a 
trench twelve feet broad and nine feet deep around 
the whole circuit, and building the dirt thrown out 
into an embankment, which they then strengthened 
with a paling of driven stakes, bristling impenetrably 
toward the foe. These stakes, to the number, some- 
times, of twelve to each man, they carried with them 
on the march. Besides these stakes, they carried on 
their persons, every soldier, a spade, a pickaxe, a 
hatchet, a saw, and various other implements, until, 
with rations for fifteen days, their armor not reckoned, 
the total weight was sixty pounds. Their armor, of- 
fensive and defensive—made always heavier than that 
of any enemy they might have to meet—they did not 
eall part of their burden, but part of themselves, like 
their clothes. Thus handicapped, they marched in 
five hours ordinarily twenty Roman miles; at a pinch, 
twenty-four. 

We hear little or nothing of sickness in Roman 
armies. Whether this signifies that there was no sick- 
ness, or that sickness was a trifle not worth mention- 
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ing, we need not decide. Manifestly, there was not 
much soft fiber left in Roman military muscle to be 
attacked and dissolved by disease. Softness of heart 
was as rare as softness of muscle. The very diver- 
sions of the people were a school to hardness of heart. 
The appetite for blood was exasperated by the brutal 
shows of the amphitheater. In one word, the Roman 
man was made into a pure automaton of soldiership 
and rulership. There came at length to be no organs 
in him that had not been transformed and perverted 
into these. 

Still, perfect soldiership and leadership involve 
much besides what is merely physical. The Romans 
did not do their work exclusively by main strength 
and with heavy blows. They had a method for their 
conquests. They proceeded according to a plan. 
Viewed now in the backward perspective of a finished 
history, their policy in conquering and in governing 
may be made to seem the consummation of forecast 
and wisdom. The organization of their armies was 
admirable. But it was always in process of becoming 
more and more admirable. Whatever superior feature 
they found in the military scheme of other nations, 
they did not hesitate to transfer and adopt into their 
own. Their enemies did not have two chances to meet 
them with any species of armament more formidable 
than they themselves possessed. They let their foes 
teach them to beat their foes. The Spaniards and 
the Gauls enjoyed, each nation in its turn, the honor 
of furnishing to the Romans the model for their 
sword. From Pyrrhus, Rome learned how to order 
her encampment; from Carthage, how to build ships. 
She imported horses from Numidia. She trained a 
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force of Cretan bowmen, of Balearic slingers. Every 
particular superiority of every nation, Rome took to 
herself and made her own 

With this comprehensive assemblage in herself of 
all particular national superiorities, Rome made her 
military ascendency overwhelming. But she added 
a hardened bodily strength and endurance, an ex- 
ercised agility and skill, in her individual soldiers, 
a perfect organization, a mobile disposition, of the 
mass, that were nowhere else equaled. Then her mili- 
tary roads, solid and straight, enabled her to move 
her armies with a swiftness that continually surprised 
and overawed her enemies. The terror of her name 
prepared her most distant enemies beforehand for 
defeat. Her sudden, as it were supernatural, appear- 
ance to their face dismayed them, like an omen from 
the gods. They were already half conquered before 
the battle. Other races, as the Gauls and the Ger- 
mans, were equally brave with the Romans. These 
fierce semi-barbarian warriors would deliver an onset 
with an enthusiasm, a frenzy, of courage. It was like 
the dash of a torrent. But the Romans took the tor- 
rent’s dash like a rock. Courage, onset, seemed to be 
useless against such resistance. If the legion for a 
moment was broken, it could form again, not less 
adamantine than before, in the face of the foe, amid 
the full fury of battle. Read the cold-blooded Com- 
mentaries of Cesar, and you are affected as with a 
sense of seeing uncounted thousands of human beings 
warring hopelessly, desperately, with fate. Cesar 
drove his legion like a car of Juggernaut over those 
Gallic and German tribes eagerly flinging themselves 
forward to bloody death beneath his reeking wheels. 
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It is indescribably depressing. The Commentaries of 
Cesar supply ample illustration in particular in- 
stances for many of the features in Rome’s method of 
conquering, here described briefly in terms of bold 
general statement. The same is true also of Sallust’s 
history of the Jugurthine war. 


II 


Do you wonder what occasion Rome could find for 
making war on every nation under heaven? She was 
as resourceful in picking quarrels as she was after- 
ward obstinate in fighting her quarrels‘to the end. 
As soon as she had conquered a people she made that 
people her ally. Then nobody must meddle with her 
ally. If there was a war going on anywhere in the 
world, Rome’s habit was to be promptly at hand for a 
share in the fray. She chose her side with the weaker 
of the combatants. Her heavy hand in the seale of 
course decided the dip of the balance. The war fin- 
ished, she had conquered two nations at one stroke— 
the weaker by grappling it to herself in alliance, the 
stronger by the help of the weaker. For like rea- 
son, Rome never turned a deaf ear to appeals for 
interference from a nation at war. She at once con- 
stituted the appealing nation her ally, and, after her 
wont, used it to make prize for herself of its enemy. 
If there was not a promising quarrel anywhere at a 
given moment in progress, that circumstance created 
no difficulty for Rome. It was easy enough any fine 
morning to despatch an ambassador to some distant 
people, commissioned to use with them language so 
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high that they would certainly resent it. Then an 
insult to her ambassador, it necessarily behooved the 
majesty of Rome signally to avenge. It was the 
fable, enacted in history, of the lamb accused of 
roiling the current up-stream for the wolf. 

It would be long to tell half the expedients adopted 
by the senate of Rome to push their business of con- 
quest. Rome had much to say of honor, and good 
faith, and the inviolability of oaths. She abhorred 
the duplicity of Carthage. ‘‘Pyunice faith’’—she has 
made the phrase a proverb to all time of false dealing 
between nations. This style of speech on Rome’s 
part—this ostensible disdain of false dealing—you 
must be careful, however, not to misunderstand. It 
by no means imported that Rome herself might not 
be as clever as she chose to be, in avoiding the obliga- 
tion of conventions and treaties. If, having unhappily 
eovenanted with Carthage not to destroy that city, 
she found afterward that to have that city destroyed 
was necessary to her profit or to her revenge, Rome 
had her way of managing the matter. She became 
philological, and made a verbal distinction. She had 
not promised to spare the town, but only the city. 
The city was the municipality with the inhabitants. 
The town was the aggregation of buildings. She de- 
stroyed the town, but spared the city. And who could 
say but the faith of treaties was duly observed by 
Rome? Who could stop Rome from continuing to 
ery shame, with immaculate lips, on the perfidy of 
Carthage? Did a Roman general in extremity come 
to terms with a foe? The senate could accept the 
advantage but repudiate the price. Did even a consul 
sign a treaty that Rome subsequently concluded not 
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to like? She could tear the treaty in tatters, and 
save her sacred good faith by sending the consul who 
signed it a prisoner to the enemy! Rome gave 
Jugurtha peace on condition of his surrendering his 
elephants, his horses, his gold, the deserters that had 
come to him. When these had been duly surrendered 
the weakened prince was next, forsooth, summoned to 
surrender himself! Jugurtha’s St. Helena was a 
Roman dungeon. In his subterranean Longwood, 
Jugurtha would probably not have chafed, as did 
Napoleon, at mere want of due deference shown him. 
Jugurtha might thankfully have eaten the crumbs that 
fell from captive Napoleon’s table. Rome starved 
Jugurtha to death. ‘ 

This capacity, on the part of Rome, to use the 
diplomatist’s wit as well as the warrior’s sword, was 
associated with much thrifty self-restraint and pa- 
tience exercised by her, when occasion demanded, in 
obtaining her end, whether the end was to fat her 
greed or to feast her revenge. She was proud, but 
hers was that ‘‘considerate pride,’’ attributed by Mil- 
ton to Satan, which attended its chance. If she had 
too many affairs on hand to be able to punish to-day, 
there was always a to-morrow for Rome. Was she not 
the eternal city? Her cold blood served her well. She 
waited for the fruit she desired to ripen on the tree. 
It was easier to let the fruit fall than to pluck it, and 
generally the flavor was better. Thus, she did not at 
once and abruptly reduce every enemy overcome to 
absolute subjection. Often she contented herself, for 
the present, with simply making an enemy convenient- 
ly weak. She then suffered the tributary state to 
grow gradually accustomed to obey. 
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Of course, Rome did her conquering always at the 
expense of the conquered. Her governing, too, she 
did at the expense of the governed. But we need 
hardly make this distinction. Rome’s governing was 
of the same species with her conquering. It was con- 
quest continued. To be a Roman province was only 
less a calamity than to be a nation at war with Rome. 
The pillage of peace was not quite so destructive as 
the pillage of war. That was all the difference. To 
be governed, as to be conquered, by Rome, was, to the 
unhappy victim, pillage the same. Indeed, to say that 
Rome made the nations pay the expense of being con- 
quered by her, and being governed by her, is a ridic- 
ulously inadequate statement of the fact. The nations 
did that for Rome, and much more. They, besides, 
made Rome, both the state at large and individual 
citizens, incredibly rich. Practically, it was the sole 
question with the Romans how much spoil a province 
might, with good farming, be made to yield. The 
subject nations came to pour not less than half the 
products of all their toil into the spendthrift and 
luxurious lap of their mistress, Rome. Rome was to 
the world like a monstrous ulcer that constantly 
drained the juices of its life, and that constantly grew 
by what it fed on to want more and more. 

Rome, it will thus be seen, never herself became 
poorer, but always richer, by war. In mere literal 
fact, war was to Rome her one source of wealth. All 
that enormous accumulation of public and private 
resources which made Rome rich and great, was—let 
the truth be nakedly stated—it was pure plunder. 
Plunder laid the foundation of all her temples, all 
her state edifices, all her publie pleasure-houses, all 
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her palaces. The superstructure of all these was 
plunder. Outside and inside, they were garnished 
with plunder. Plunder paved her streets, her high- 
ways. Plunder undergirded the city with sewers, 
built as for subterranean rivers. Plunder flung 
bridges across the Tiber. Plunder arched her aque- 
ducts, and shot them forth, in miles and miles of 
straight stone trajectory, high over the subject Cam- 
pagna. It was plunder that robed her senators, in 
the awed eyes of Cineas, like an assembly of kings. 
The Roman nobles fared sumptuously every day on 
plunder. Nay, the very rabble of the streets sub- 
sisted on a commons of plunder. This is not rhetoric. 
It is mere hard matter of fact. Rome was active, but 
her activity was not the activity of production. She 
did not till the ground, she did not ply the loom. 
That is, the productive industry of Rome was so 
little, in any kind whatever, that it need not be 
reckoned at all. Rome’s only industry was robbery. 
She exported nothing. She imported everything. 
Rome was a mighty metropolis of plunder. She 
sucked the breast of kings. 

The famous Roman Triumph was no unrelated in- 
eident of the national life. It was the symbol, the 
representative, the epitome, of what Rome was. It 
brought into vivid and striking demonstration to the 
senses the whole motive and method and meaning of 
her career. It was simply a strong momentary ac- 
centuation of the habitual tenor of her conduct. The 
gorgeous procession, the holiday streets, the idly gap- 
ing and applauding beholders, the captive kings led in 
chains with their wives and their children, the 
blazoned names of conquered nations, the loads of 
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glittering spoil, the laureled general with his vermeil- 
tinctured face, and that familiar at his side incessantly 
whispering in his ear, ‘“‘Remember that thou art a 
man’’; the bands of musicians, the harlequin pan- 
tomime, whose business it was to insult the van- 
quished; the thronging soldiers, cheering or chaffing 
their leader; the attendant senators—what was this 
spectacle, but Rome herself exhibiting on the stage, 
Roman history dramatized and enacted? ‘The cap- 
tives sent to prison, and usually to death; the mul- 
titudinous bloody gladiatorial shows that accom- 
panied—these were necessary, t00; and now, half- 
savage, half-civilized, wholly heathen, Rome is fully 
represented in her Triumph, that pride of the Roman 
general, that joy of the Roman populace, that terror 
and dread of vanquished kings, that phantasmagoric 
instruction to history. 

Some readers may need to be reminded of a mo- 
mentous fact, not yet named, but implied throughout 
in Roman conquests and government. That fact is, 
that in the end more than one-half the population of 
the Roman empire—in other words, more than one- 
half the population of the world then known—were 
slaves. Take that into your thought and your imag- 
ination. For every man, every woman, every child, 
living free, and master of self, like you, there was a 
man, a woman, a child, possessing no rights what- 
soever that any human being was bound to regard. 
The Roman master was lord of his slave in the most 
absolute sense of lordship. He could not only whip 
him as much as he pleased, he could kill him and be 
by no one called in question for his deed. The misery, 
the sin, that this state of things meant, not less for the 
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ascendant minority, than for the abject majority, of 
the human race, is a topic for imagination rather than 
for description. Let it not be forgotten that what- 
ever was outwardly great in Rome, rested on a foun: 
dation of rapine—rapine that robbed not only of 
wealth, but of life; that robbed of life, not only by 
death, quick and merciful, at the point of the sword, 
but by the prolonged death of life under the lash of 
slavery. There was not a stone laid in the building 
of Rome that did not represent outrage on the rights 
of mankind. Rome, from foundation to topstone, was 
a towering and splendid edifice of crime. How could 
God’s earth help rocking to topple her to her over- 
throw? Rome sat on a voleano that burned under 
her to the lowest hell. 


III 


THE Christian moral sense instinctively and irre- 
sistibly speaks such language. But Christian charity 
no less feels bound to judge righteous judgment. And 
there is no righteous judgment of ancient Rome that 
is not widely comprehensive, comparative, and wise. 

Over against the colossal criminality which tends 
to make Rome morally bankrupt beyond hope before 
the conscience and judgment of history, there is justly 
to be set down to her eredit a considerable sum of 
benefits conferred by her upon mankind. And, to 
begin with, there is this comparative extenuation to 
be pleaded in her behalf. Rome was no worse than 
the other nations of antiquity, except as she was 
stronger, shrewder, more single, more persistent, more 
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successfully wicked, than they. They were all su- 
premely selfish, not less than was Rome. It happened 
that the selfishness of Rome took one direction, one 
direction only, and that direction kept to the end. She 
wished to be mistress of the world, and she was willing 
to pay the price. This made Rome what she was. 
She devoured the nations. True. But the nations 
she devoured were, when she devoured them, all hard 
at work ambitiously devouring each other. Perhaps 
it was an alleviation, rather than an aggravation, to 
the misery of mankind, that it should be as it was. 
Perhaps it was better for the nations that they should 
all go together down one great throat stretched wide 
enough to pass them commodiously, than that they 
should spend ages of time in ineffectual attempts at 
alternately swallowing one another. There was one 
capacious maw within which they could all be at 
peace. Let them enter there, since otherwise they 
would be endlessly at war. 

This reflection is an immense consolation to the 
afflicted sentiment of one who reads Roman history. 
These wretched nations, that Rome so ruthlessly 
crushes, bruising them bloodily one against another 
wielded helplessly in her two mailed hands—they 
might nearly as well be thus crushed by Rome ef- 
fectively, at once and for all, as go on dashing them- 
selves together in ceaseless mutual collision in- 
decisively cruel, cruelly indecisive, age after age, in- 
definitely, forever. 

There are offsets, too, as well as extenuations to the 
charges against Rome. Frightfully unjust as she was 
in governing, Rome yet governed more beneficently 
than any other ancient nation. She had a genius for 
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government. Politics, not less than war, was her pas- 
sion—if of passion, a blood that ran so cold as Rome’s 
can be deemed to have been capable. She extended 
the blessing of stable government, of an administra- 
tion of law at least comparatively just and wise, to 
all the countries she conquered. 

Further: imperfect as was the civilization of Rome, 
her civilization was yet incomparably better than the 
qualified barbarism that characterized the greater part 
of even the best of the world besides. And, after her 
fashion, she civilized where she had subjugated. Or 
if, in subjugating, she encountered, as in Greece, a 
civilization in some respects more excellent than her 
own, she was great enough to be wise enough to profit 
by the lessons that her beaten enemies could teach 
her. Alas! the tuition to evil that also her vassal 
panders eagerly offered—this, she was neither wise 
enough nor morally sound enough to reject. 

Again: it is to be accounted an immeasurable bless- 
ing to mankind that Rome made the world politically 
one for the unhindered universal spread of Chris- 
tianity. This we may say, not only speaking as Chris- 
tians, but speaking as social philosophers. Whether 
one believes Christianity or not, it is at least un- 
deniable that Christianity creates the chief difference 
between modern civilization and ancient. And that 
this difference might exist, it was worth while for the 
iron embrace of Rome to crush the world into one 
mass of empire, throughout which the gospel could 
everywhere be preached. 

Briefly, then: First, the Roman empire was peace; 
secondly, it was comparatively good government; 
thirdly, it was civilization; fourthly, it was the con- 
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dition to Christianity of its diffusion through the 
world. Let Rome have her due of acknowledgment. 
There has not been stinted to her here the full cup 
of her blame. 

Granted that the benefits thus conferred by Rome 
on the world far exceed the merits of Rome in con- 
ferring the benefits, still the optimist, that is, the be- 
liever in eventual good, may get, for his faith, more 
argument than can the pessimist, that is, the believer 
in eventual evil, for his, from the history of Rome— 
not, indeed, taken by itself, but taken in conjunction 
with the history of Christianity. Under this wide 
interpretation, the diffusive and permanent influence 
of Rome for good to the world must be held to over- 
balance her influence for evil—the praise, indeed 
being, however, due rather to Providence than to 
Rome. 


THE CHANGE FROM THE OLD 
WORLD TO THE NEW 
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I 


BETWEEN the ancient Roman world and the world 
which now exists in its place there is a great contrast. 
How did the one become the other? Was the change 
sudden and violent, or was it gradual and slow? 
What traceable steps may we reckon as belonging in 
the process? The problem is an interesting one, and 
it is a problem which must force itself upon every 
thoughtful mind that studies Roman literature and 
Roman history. 

First, let us briefly and rapidly take account of 
some of the most salient features of the contrast sub- 
sisting between the old world and the new. The sur- 
vey will sharpen our curiosity to know the manner 
in which differences so bold and so broad were in- 
troduced and established. 

1. The very first most obvious feature to attract 
our attention, of contrast between the ancient and 
the modern world is, undoubtedly, the fact that the 
ancient world was one universal empire, whereas the 
modern world is composed of many coexisting, inde- 
pendent, and rival sovereignties or states. 

2. After the point just mentioned, no other fea- 
ture of contrast between the old world and the new— 
that is, between Roman civilization and the civiliza- 
tion of modern Europe—is more striking than that 
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which exists in the fact that human slavery was uni- 
versal in the Roman Empire, and that human slavery 
is now nowhere to be found in Europe. Nearly half 
the entire population of the Roman Empire consisted 
of slaves. Those slaves were mostly white. Often 
they were as intelligent and as well-born as their 
masters. In law, however, and in the prevalent usage, 
they were accounted nothing but chattels. The misery 
resulting from this state of things was by no means 
exclusively experienced on the side of the slaves. The 
ruling class, too, experienced their full share. The 
moral corruption inevitably involved was enormous. 
Slavery was a vast ulcer eating ever deeper and deeper 
into the vitals of the Roman world. It is impossible 
that any society should be vigorous enough to bear 
indefinitely the drain of such a sore as was found in 
such a system of slavery. The difference between a 
civilization with slavery and a civilization without 
slavery is almost inconceivably great. 

3. But the two differences already named, striking 
as they are, sink, in essential importance, far below 
a third difference which simultaneously excites the at- 
tention of the student employed in comparing the 
ancient world with the modern. Paganism was om- 

nipresent in the Roman Empire; Paganism is un- 
- known in the Europe of to-day. The religion of the 
ancient Roman world was polytheism. Christianity 
is the religion of modern Europe. That Christianity 
is, to a great extent, but nominally the religion of 
modern Europe may be true; but it is equally true 
that also, and to a still greater extent, Olympianism 
—as we may style the religion of classic Greece and 
Rome—came to be, and this before the Christian era, 
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but nominally the religion of the ancient Roman 
world. The difference, however, is very great. be- 
tween a civilization nominally Pagan, and a civiliza- 
tion even nominally Christian. 

4, The civilization of the ancient world was marked 
by an almost total lack of the scientific spirit; the 
scientific spirit is a very commanding mark upon the 
whole aspect of the civilization of the modern world. 
The mode of living, and of transacting the affairs of 
life, has, by this simple difference, undergone a change 
little short of miraculous. It would be almost endless 
to enumerate the points of contrast here implied. For 
example, Cesar’s friend, Crassus II, wealthy as he 
was, had no better means of swiftly communicating 
intelligence deemed by him important than to 
despatch a trusty slave with a written message, bid- 
ding him travel with all speed. The humblest citizen 
of London can to-day send news to the other side of 
the planet in less time than Crassus’s slave would have 
needed simply to get himself accoutered for a journey 
to Athens. It is not too much to say that a thousand 
soldiers equipped with the modern appliances of war- 
fare would be more than a match for all the invin- 
cible legions taken together that ever Cesar led to 
victory. These differences and the innumerable dif- 
ferences that these exemplify may all be classified 
under the one difference that Roman civilization was 
mainly destitute of the scientific spirit, while the 
scientific spirit characterizes and animates the civiliza- 
tion of to-day. To find established the change now 
mentioned, we have indeed to come down some genera- 
tions after the final extinction of the Roman Empire. 
What may be called the modern world continued long 
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to be as apathetic in regard to science as was the 
world of Cicero’s time. The contrast here is almost 
as great between the twentieth century and the six- 
teenth, even the seventeenth, as it is between the 
twentieth century and the first. 

5. Another broad brand of difference between an- 
cient and modern Europe lies in the fact that, an- 
ciently, the political idea of the individual man’s ex- 
isting for the sake of the State, prevailed; whereas, 
now, the political idea prevails of the State’s existing 
for the sake of the individual man. 

6. Anciently, the population was almost all 
gathered into villages, towns, and cities, the sur- 
rounding open country being chiefly bare of human 
habitations. Now, nearly the whole territory is oc- 
cupied with human dwellings scattered everywhere 
over the surface of the land. 

7. Anciently, the sentiment of nationality was 
almost extinct, absorbed in the all-embracing idea 
of the empire. Now, the sentiment of nationality 
grows every day more vivid and active. 

8. Anciently, the idea of what we now eall pub- 
lie opinion, as constituting a political force, hardly 
existed in the world. Now, it would scarcely be ex- 
travagant to say that public opinion is the one po- 
litical force that nothing else, and not all things 
else, can permanently withstand. 

9. A minor but still a remarkable feature of 
contrast between the old world and the new consists 
in the different ways practised by the two worlds 
respectively of amusing themselves. The Roman 
world amused itself with bloody gladiatorial shows, 
and, on signal occasions, with sanguinary battles, 
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exhibited on a colossal scale, between armies of real 
combatants. The modern world finds its diversion 
in comparatively inoffensive displays, such as the 
opera and the theater. 

10. The European population of the Roman Em- 
pire at its height was probably not much more than 
one-third of the present population of Europe. 


II 


Tue differences thus enumerated—and, of course, 
the list is not exhaustive—establish what all will 
feel to be a broad contrast between the ancient Roman 
world and the modern. As we have said, curiosity 
is piqued to learn how such changes came about, 
and what were their producing causes. Unfortu- 
nately, on these points, accessible information is in- 
adequate to the full satisfaction of our natural desire 
to know. There are long stretches of time concerning 
which almost no information whatever survives; and 
where information is most abundant, even there the 
information is, from the nature of things, not very 
satisfying to the historical spirit. From the nature 
of things, we say. We mean, that slow and wide 
changes seldom so attract the attention of observers 
under whose very eyes they are proceeding, as to 
become the subject of anything like full contempo- 
rary record. The changes supervene, and become ac- 
complished facts, before any one is fairly aware of 
what is occurring. This is true even in times and 
places in which there is a large amount of alert and 
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attentive intelligence among mankind. But the truth 
is that during a great part of the long period oc- 
eupied in the establishing of the momentous changes 
here enumerated, the human mind was torpid almost to 
the degree of absolute dormancy. Change was in 
progress—slow change indeed—but the human beings 
whom it affected were almost as insensible to the 
fact as were the contemporary beasts of the field. 
Such are the unavoidable difficulties in the way of 
giving the steps to the process by which the old world 
became the new. 

Thus much, however, it is safe to assume—the 
process was gradual throughout, and at no point 
violent and sudden. Human history is a continuous 
development. Every to-day is the fruit of a yester- 
day, as it is also the seed of a to-morrow. All human 
events compose one unbroken chain of causes and 
effects, in which every effect produced becomes in 
its turn a producing cause. 

What point of time shall we select to say of it, 
Exactly here ancient history ends, and exactly here 
modern history begins? Of course, no such selection 
can be made that is not to a great degree arbitrary. 
Mr. Bryce in his volume, ‘‘The Holy Roman Em- 
pire’? (p. 49, Macmillan & Co.), fixes the point of 
transition at the moment of the coronation of Charle- 
magne. Here is his language: 

“In that shout [the shout of the witnessing multi- 
tude within the church where the coronation took 
place], echoed by the Franks without [Charlemagne’s 
own compatriot subjects accompanying their monarch 
to Rome] was pronounced the union, so long in 
preparation, so mighty in its consequences, of the 
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Roman and the Teuton, of the memories and the civili- 
zation of the South with the fresh energy of the 
North, and from that moment modern history begins.’’ 


iit 


History is never in any other way so delightfully 
and so fruitfully studied, as in the way of biography. 
But the biographical method in history is suitable 
only when the historian is free to enter into some 
degree of detail, such as here the requirement of 
brevity forbids. A few names, however, of men 
may be chosen about whom, as about pivots, the 
issues of history may be made to revolve. 

The first such name proper for our present purpose 
is that of Constantine, called Constantine the Great. 
This emperor was the first Christian emperor of 
Rome. His reign was marked by what is somewhat 
technically called the ‘‘Conversion of the Empire’’— 
a phrase which forms the title of a book by Merivale, 
the historian. The conversion of the empire under 
Constantine, like the personal conversion of the em- 
peror himself, was far from being an ideally perfect 
piece of work. Still, the era known by the name of 
Constantine is a real era, and one of first-rate im- 
portance. From being nominally Pagan, the govern- 
ment of the world now became nominally Christian. 
The date is about 325 a.p. 

Of course, a long stride had already been taken 
toward the accomplished change from the old world 
to the new, when the conversion of the empire under 
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Constantine occurred. We are not to understand 
that the conversion was, to any considerable extent, 
the personal work of Constantine himself. Rather, 
the ‘‘conversion’’ so-called, was simply a recognition 
and acknowledgment, on Constantine’s part, of 
the pregnant fact that Paganism was now chiefly 
a thing of the past, and that Christianity had taken 
its place as the dominant religion of the empire. 
Paganism was, in truth, self-doomed before Chris- 
tianity was born into the world. If Christianity 
had never been born, Paganism, at least in the form 
of what we have ventured to call Olympianism, would 
still have perished from under the sun. It was a 
worn-out superstition already, when Jesus lay a babe 
in the Bethlehem manger. But the really significant 
thing is not that Olympianism was dead; but rather 
that Christianity was living, and that it inherited the 
future. Christianity, however, had done, and was to 
do, its part, a great part, in extinguishing Paganism. 
Men do not willingly resign any religious belief, 
however unreasonable, until something seemingly bet- 
ter is offered that may promise to occupy its room. 
Men shrink with uncontrollable recoil from the empty 
abyss of mere skepticism. A spiritual or an intel- 
lectual void is a horrible thing to the human mind. 
The void that would have been left by the relinquish- 
ment of belief in the gods of Olympus, was at length 
ready to be filled by a rational creed resting on 
historical evidence. The presence and proffer of 
Christianity thus hastened the downfall of Paganism, 
and at the same time forestalled and prevented an 
imminent period of skepticism. 

Julian the Apostate (331-363) attempted a violent 
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reactionary movement. He used all the resources of 
the empire to abolish Christianity. This paroxysm of 
imperial hostility to progress was necessary, to show 
how really impossible was successful resistance to the 
historical tendency of things. Paganism, open and 
confessed, could not be established; Julian demon- 
strated that. 

But the pagan spirit which could do nothing against 
Christianity by open war, could yet, by covert guile, 
do much. It masked itself under Christian profession, 
and, so hidden, secretly conformed the doctrine and 
the ritual of Christianity to its own model. The 
Romish superstitions were the result. Paganism, mori- 
bund when Christianity began, took a. new lease of 
life from Christianity itself, and, in the pomps and 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church, continued 
for many centuries, as, in this disguise, it still con- 
tinues, to play its part in the history of mankind. 

While that moral change of the world was in prog- 
ress which registered itself in the official recognition 
of Christianity under Constantine the Great, another 
change was advancing with equal step, only second in 
importance to that. The diminishing population of 
the empire was receiving an immense infusion of fresh 
blood from the so-called invasions of the northern 
barbarians. These invasions were less invasions 
proper than migrations. But they were migrations 
of warlike tribes, and they were not seldom armed 
and fighting migrations. The policy of the empire 
vacillated as to the attitude assumed toward these 
moving masses of people. Sometimes they were re- 
sisted and driven back. Sometimes they were resisted 
and resisted in vain. Sometimes they were wel- 
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comed, and settled as occupants within the bounds 
of the empire. But resisted or not, they poured in 
faster and faster. By sure degrees, they were chang- 
ing the face of the world. The original Latin race 
was dying out. Wealth and luxury had enervated 
them. Suicide, infanticide, licentiousness, sterility, 
imperial butchery, pestilence, depopulated the empire. 
The imperial armies were more and more armies of 
foreigners. But the Roman name was still a great 
name, and ‘barbarians were proud to bear it. The 
Roman name persisted in use, long after it ceased 
to designate Romans. 

The incoming barbarians lacked nothing but leader- 
ship and perhaps a territorial home outside the Roman 
empire, to be equal to the task of subjugating the em- 
pire, as the empire before had subjugated the world. As 
it was, the barbarians were themselves half subju- 
gated by the empire they had invaded and overrun. 
The image of that august frame of government which 
so long had so dominated mankind, confronted them 
everywhere and overawed their imaginations. They 
recoiled, or they seemed to recoil, from the idea of 
supplanting the universal empire of Rome with any- 
thing different. They might sack, they did sack, 
Rome the city; but the existence of Rome the em- 
pire had long since become independent of any one 
capital. 

It thus happened that while the population of 
the empire in the West was undergoing a great change 
in its components, was becoming barbarian, or Teu- 
tonic, in blood, that new population itself was suf- 
fering a change in its character, was becoming some- 
what Roman, as distinguished from Teutonic, in habit 
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and thought. If Rome was becoming Teutonic, the 
Teuton was becoming Roman. Further, it is to be 
remembered that already before now, the Roman 
genius itself had greatly modified its type. The 
Greek influence had subtly pervaded the empire. The 
Roman ideal of character was much softened and 
relaxed from its ancient severity of tone. This was 
partly an improvement, but it was also partly a de- 
terioration. The grace of life was increased; but, 
with this esthetic advance, proceeded, keeping step, 
a sad moral decline. 


IV 


Into an empire filled with such movement and 
ferment, Christianity was precipitated, and went 
steadily at its work of transforming the world. The 
institution of slavery felt its sovereign touch, and 
lost more and more its hold on the empire. Of the 
many different causes which conspired to put an end 
to slavery in the Roman world, Christianity was un- 
doubtedly the strongest. In strictness, however, it 
must be said that the full end of human slavery 
in Europe did not come, until the ‘‘Roman world’’ 
itself, properly so called, had ceased to be. Slavery, 
in various forms and degrees, existed in Central 
Europe till late in the middle ages. One of its forms, 
villenage (the condition of the colonus) exercised an 
important influence in modifying human bondage 
generally, and eventually in shaping the institution 
of feudalism. The villein was an attached bond- 
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man, that is, one who could not be removed from the 
soil of the particular estate; in distinction from the 
chattel bondman subject to being sold to go anywhere. 
It seems but yesterday that serfdom, a modified 
form of slavery, was abolished in Russia. 

With the gradual disappearing of slavery, free 
labor acquired some dignity in the public regard. 
There sprang up a class of Roman citizens who sup- 
ported themselves by handiwork. This was a very 
important step taken toward the state of things now 
existing in Europe. 

Under the influence of Christianity, gladiatorial 
shows were more and more discountenanced, until 
they were finally forbidden by imperial edict. That 
readers may have a somewhat more adequate 
view of the magnitude of the social and moral change 
involved in the abolition of this form of public di- 
version, we use here a collection of instances ad- 
duced by Mr. Lecky to illustrate his ‘‘History of 
European Morals.’’ Mr. Lecky’s book is one of great 
merit on the score of research and of clear state- 
ment, by no means blindly favorable to Christianity, 
in fact open to the suspicion of bias against Chris- 
tianity : 


‘‘The gladiatorial games form, indeed, the one fea- 
ture of Roman society which to a modern mind is 
almost inconceivable in its atrocity. 


‘«These games, which long eclipsed, both in inter- 
est and in influence, every other form of public 
amusement at Rome, were originally religious cere- 
monies celebrated at the tombs of the great, and in- 
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tended as human sacrifices to appease the manes of 
the dead. They were afterward defended as a means 
of sustaining the military spirit by the constant spec- 
tacle of courageous death, and with this object it 
was customary to give a gladiatorial show to soldiers 
before their departure to a war. In addition to these 
functions, they had a considerable political impor- 
tance, for at a time when all the regular organs of 
liberty were paralyzed or abolished, the ruler was 
accustomed in the arena to meet tens of thousands of 
his subjects, who availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to present their petitions, to declare their 
grievances, and to censure freely the sovereign or his 
ministers. The games are said to have been of Etrus- 
can origin; they were first introduced into Rome B.c. 
264, when the two sons of a man named Brutus 
compelled three pairs of gladiators to fight at the 
funeral of their father, and before the close of the 
republic they were common on great public occasions, 
and, what appears even more horrible, at the ban- 
quets of the patricians. The rivalry of Cesar and 
Pompey greatly multiplied them, for each sought 
by this means to ingratiate himself with the people. 
Pompey introduced a new form of combat between 
men and animals. Cesar abolished the old custom 
of restricting the mortuary games to the funerals of 
men, and his daughter was the first Roman lady 
whose tomb was desecrated by human blood. Be- 
sides this innovation, Cesar replaced the temporary 
edifices in which the games had hitherto been held 
by a permanent wooden amphitheater, shaded the 
spectators by an awning of precious silk, compelled 
the condernned persons on one occasion to fight with 
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silver lances, and drew so many gladiators into the 
city that the Senate was obliged to issue an enact- 
ment restricting their number. In the earliest years 
of the empire, Statilius Taurus erected the first am- 
phitheater of stone, and after some slight limitations 
by Augustus, who ordered that not more than one 
hundred and twenty men should fight on a single occa- 
sion, and that no pretor should give more than two 
spectacles in a single year, and of Tiberius, who again 
fixed the maximum of combatants, the games acquired 
the most gigantic proportions. 

‘<The gladiatorial games were celebrated by great 
men in honor of their dead relatives, by officials on 
coming into office, by conquerors to secure popularity, 
and on every occasion of public rejoicing, and by 
rich tradesmen who were desirous of acquiring a 
social position. They were also among the attractions 
of the public baths. Schools of gladiators—often the 
private property of rich citizens—existed in every 
leading city of Italy, and, besides slaves and criminals, 
they were thronged with freemen, who voluntarily 
hired themselves for a term of years. In the eyes 
of multitudes, the large sums that were paid to the 
victor, the patronage of nobles and often of emperors, 
and still more the delirium of popular enthusiasm that 
centered upon the successful gladiator, outweighed all 
the dangers of the profession. A complete reckless- 
ness of life was soon engendered both in the spec- 
tators and the combatants. The ‘laniste,’ or pur- 
veyors of gladiators, became an important profes- 
sion. Wandering bands of gladiators traversed Italy, 
hiring themselves for the provincial amphitheaters. 
The influence of the games gradually pervaded the 
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whole texture of Roman life. They became the com- 
monplace of conversation. The children imitated 
them in their play. The philosophers drew from them 
their metaphors and illustrations. The artists por- 
trayed them in every variety of ornament. The vestal 
virgins had a seat of honor in the arena. The Colos- 
seum, which is said to have contained more than 80,000 
spectators, eclipsed every other monument of imperial 
splendor, and is even now at once the most imposing 
and the most characteristic relic of pagan Rome. 
“In the provinces the same passion was displayed. 
From Gaul to Syria, wherever the Roman influence 
extended, the spectacles of blood were introduced, and 
the gigantic remains of amphitheaters in many lands, 
still attest by their ruined grandeur the scale on 
which they were pursued. In the reign of Tiberius, 
more than 20,000 persons are said to have perished 
by the fall of the amphitheater at the suburban town 
of Fidene. Under Nero, the Syracusans obtained, as 
a special favor, an exemption from the law which 
limited the number of gladiators. Of the vast train 
of prisoners brought by Titus from Judea, a large 
proportion were destined by the conqueror for the 
provincial games. In Syria, where they were intro- 
duced by Antiochus Epiphanes, they at first. pro- 
duced rather terror than pleasure; but the effeminate 
Syrians soon learned to contemplate them with a pas- 
sionate enjoyment, and on a single occasion Agrippa 
caused 1,400 men to fight in the amphitheater at 
Berytus. Greece alone was in some degree an ex- 
ception. When an attempt was made to introduce the 
spectacle into Athens, the eynic philosopher, Demonax, 
appealed successfully to the better feelings of the 
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people by exclaiming, ‘‘You must first overthrow the 
altar of Pity!’’ The games are said to have afterward 
penetrated to Athens, and to have been suppressed 
by Apollonius of Tyana; but with the exception of 
Corinth, where a very large foreign population ex- 
isted, Greece never appears to have shared the general 
enthusiasm. 


‘«The mere desire for novelty impelled the people to 
every excess or refinement of barbarity. The single 
combat became at last insipid, and every variety of 
atrocity was devised to stimulate the flagging inter- 
est. At one time a bear and a bull, chained together, 
rolled in fierce contest along the sand; at another, 
criminals dressed in the skins of wild beasts were 
thrown to bulls, which were maddened by red-hot 
irons, or by darts which were tipped with burning 
pitch. Four hundred bears were killed on a single 
day under Caligula; three hundred on another day 
under Claudius. Under Nero, four hundred tigers 
fought with bulls and elephants; four hundred bears 
and three hundred lions were slaughtered by his 
soldiers. In a single day, at the dedication of the 
Colosseum by Titus, five thousand animals perished. 
Under Trajan, the games continued for one hundred 
and twenty-three successive days. Lions, tigers, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, giraffes, bulls, 
stags, even crocodiles and serpents, were employed 
to give novelty to the spectacle. Nor was any form 
of human suffering wanting. The first Gordian, when 
‘edile,’ gave twelve spectacles, in each of which from 
one hundred and fifty to five hundred pairs of glad- 
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iators appeared. Eight hundred pairs fought at the 
triumph of Aurelian. Ten thousand men fought dur- 
ing the games of Trajan. Nero illumined his gar- 
dens during the night by Christians burning in their 
pitchy shirts. Under Domitian, an army of feeble 
dwarfs was compelled to fight, and more than once 
female giadiators descended to perish in the arena. 
A criminal personating a fictitious character was 
nailed to a cross, and there torn by a bear. Another, 
representing Scevola, was compelled to hold his hand 
in a real flame. A third, as Hercules, was burnt alive 
upon the pile. So intense was the craving for blood, 
that a prince was less unpopular if he neglected the 
distribution of corn than if he neglected the games; 
and Nero himself, on account of his munificence in 
this respect, was probably the sovereign who was 
most beloved by the Roman multitude. Heliogabalus 
and Galerius are reported, when dining, to have re- 
galed themselves with the sight of criminals torn by 
wild beasts. It was said of the latter that he never 
supped without human blood. 

“<Tt is well to look steadily on such facts as these. 
They display more vividly than any mere philo- 
sophical disquisition the abyss of depravity into which 
it is possible for human nature to sink. They fur- 
nish us with striking proofs of the reality of the 
moral progress we have attained, and they enable 
us in some degree to estimate the regenerating in- 
fluence that Christianity has exercised in the world; 
for the destruction of the gladiatorial games is all 
its work. Philosophers, indeed, might deplore them, 
gentle natures might shrink from their contagion, 
but to the multitude they possessed a fascination 
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which nothing but the new religion could overcome.”’ 


The end of gladiatorial shows was during the fifth, 
or about the beginning of the sixth century. What 
abolished them was not imperial decree, but that 
growth in the general sentiment of humaneness which 
Christianity had produced. 


Vv 


THE Roman Empire, still theoretically one, was, 
late in the fourth century, for purposes of administra- 
tion, divided into two departments, the empire of the 
East and the empire of the West. The empire of 
the West is generally considered to have been over- 
thrown in the year 476, while an emperor called, 
in contemptuous diminutive, Romulus Augustulus, 
was reigning. The line of the Roman emperors was, 
after that year, continued in the sovereigns who 
held their capital in Constantinople. (When Con- 
stantinople finally, in the year 1453, fell into the 
hands of the Turks, the Eastern Empire was extin- 
guished.) Meantime, however, the formation of those 
separate nationalities which Europe now comprises 
was delayed for centuries. 

The name and tradition of the empire was still 
strong enough to be felt as an effective hindrance in 
the way of the predestined eventual political de- 
velopment of the continent. The sentiment of unity 
prevailed for a time over the sentiment of national- 
ity, even over the barbaric sentiment of individualism. 
This remarkable fact is due in no small degree to 
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the influence of Christianity, or, to speak more 
strictly, of the Roman Catholic Church. The pres- 
ence and example of the empire had naturally con- 
formed to its own model the nascent organization of 
the church which the empire had adopted. The 
Roman Catholic Church and the Roman Empire be- 
came virtually one and the same thing, viewed un- 
der two different aspects. The empire was the secular 
aspect of the church; the church was the religious 
aspect of the empire. Corresponding graduated hier- 
archies of officials existed in both organizations. The 
pope was spiritual emperor, as the emperor was tem- 
poral pope. The world-wide unity of the church 
became an idea and a passion with all Christians. 
Insensibly, but most really and most effectively, this 
feeling had been communicated from the church to 
the empire. Hence originated that so-called ‘‘Holy 
Roman Empire’’ of which, Mr. Bryce, in his volume 
with this title, emphatically says, p. 396: 

“Into it all the life of the ancient world was 
gathered; out of it all the life of the modern world 
arose.’’ 

Voltaire, we believe it was, who with wit, if not 
with wisdom, memorably. said that the Holy Roman 
Empire was a name false in every particular, since 
what it ostensibly named was, in the first place, not 
holy, in the second place, not Roman, and, in the 
third place, not an empire. And true enough, this 
political institution was often marked by deeds and 
traits the reverse of holy; it was in race rather 
Teutonic than Roman; and its imperial character was 
rather titular than real. 

But whatever may be justly said in criticism of 
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the title, the Holy Roman Empire had a long and 
a momentous history. It began in 800, and it did 
not formally cease until, a thousand years later, in 
1806, Emperor Francis II resigned the imperial 
crown. We possess no continuous history of the Holy 
Roman Empire. When it was established by Charle- 
magne, it was the expression in organic political form 
of the sentiment of unity and order, in opposition to 
that sentiment of individualism and license native 
to the barbarian mind. These two forces, the cen- 
tralizing and the divisive, contended for mastery dur- 
ing the protracted period occupied by the slow dis- 
solution of the original Roman Empire. The process 
of disintegration was arrested, for a brief period 
of suspense, by the strong hand of Charlemagne. But 
the tendency was too mighty for any man perma- 
nently to resist. 

The influence exerted for unity by the Roman 
Catholic Church (and the Roman Catholic Church 
was almost identical with the Holy Roman Empire) 
made the shock of the final downfall of the old 
political order comparatively gentle and slight. In 
fact, there was scarcely any shock at all. The ancient 
order of things crumbled to pieces, rather than fell. 
The feudal system came between that and the sys- 
tem of nationalities that now exists. The feudal 
system may be regarded as in effect a process of 
erystallization through which the political chaos re- 
sulting from the dissolution of the ancient Roman 
Empire passed, on its way to assuming its present 
form of organization into separate, independent, self- 
consisting sovereignties or states. 
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VI 


Wuat was the feudal system? The feudal system 
was not one thing and the same for all times and 
all places. It does not, accordingly, admit of any 
one hard and fast definition. In general, it was a 
social or political condition in which the human 
community was arranged in a graduated scale of 
mutual dependency, from a ruler who was king, down 
through a descending hierarchy of degrees to the 
serf who was little more than a slave. There are 
various theories advanced to account for the rise 
of the feudal system. The Teutonic element and 
the Roman element, fused together in it, no doubt 
contributed each its share. The one essential and 
dominating idea in the system, that of mutual obliga- 
tion between superior and inferior—protection to be 
afforded by the one, for an equivalent of service 
to be rendered by the other—was an idea common to 
both the Roman and the barbarian social state. Patron 
and client was a relation familiar even in republican 
Rome. This relation grew in importance with the 
erowth of the empire. Thousands of slaves became 
freedmen, and the freedmen became clients of their 
emancipating masters. (Slaves might often be more 
useful to their masters as his freedmen than they 
were as his slaves. This motive led to voluntary 
manumission in innumerable cases.) On the other 
side, the barbarian chiefs had their retainers at- 
tached to their persons by ties of mutual service in 
war. Nothing could be more natural than that, when 
a roving barbarian tribe became sedentary in @ con- 
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quered province of the Roman Empire, the land 
should be parceled out by the chief to his subor- 
dinate leaders, then by these to their privates, on 
condition of service to be rendered in case of emer- 
gency arising through incursions or threats of an 
enemy. Here at once is the germ of the feudal 
system. Each principal holder of land would be in 
a state of inevitable rivalry with his neighbor. One 
would gain on the other, until finally a comparatively 
small holding would become a principality, or a 
principality a kingdom. Meantime, towns and cities 
would spring up, or revive, and acquire wealth and 
power enough to stand against the neighboring barons. 
The kings, hardly at first more than barons, would 
enlist the cities on their side, while the barons, always 
in rivalry with each other, would be unable to league 
against either king or city. Thus, the monarchical 
tendency, reinforcing itself with the popular, made 
head against the patriarchal, or aristocratic, and in 
process of time out of the confusion and anarchy 
of the so-called feudal system arose the monarchies 
and empires of modern Europe. (Walter Scott’s ro- 
mance, ‘‘Quentin Durward’’ affords an interesting 
and suggestive, if also in some respects misleading, 
study of the historical process by which the institution 
of monarchy became established in France.) 

The institution of chivalry had an important part 
to play in improving the condition and the manners 
of European society. This institution had its recog- 
nized laws and usages curiously blended from bar- 
barism on the one side and Christianity on the other. 
The effect of it was to relieve the distresses of the 
lower classes, and to elevate the character and tone 
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of the higher. The influence, too, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, corrupt as this body was, constantly 
tended to mitigate the atrocities of war, to afford an 
asylum for the victims of violence, to repress crime 
of every sort—except the crime that might be com- 
mitted by the hierarchy itself. 


Vil 


THERE are three forces essential in the bringing 
about of the change that has supervened in European 
society of which we have taken no account. These 
are Literature, Language, Law. 

The imperial system established by Julius Cesar 
was finally fatal to the life of literature in the em- 
pire. Literature gradually ceased to be a living 
force in society. It came about at last that emperors 
reigned who could not even write their own name. 
Literature, indeed, was so far from being still in 
course of production that the classics of former 
ages were no longer even studied or known. Nay, 
these monuments of mind narrowly escaped being 
lost altogether out of the world. Night settled down 
upon the human race. The Dark Ages spread like 
a pall over a world intellectually dead. What saved 
Greek and Roman classics from being irretrievably 
lost was an institution of the Roman Catholic Church 
which we Protestants are accustomed, and properly, 
to condemn as a fountain of evil—the monastic sys- 
tem. When there were no private, no public, libra- 
ries, when devastation swept, in tide after tide of 
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ruthless destruction, over everything in Europe that 
did not bear on it the magical mark of the Roman 
Catholie Church, then, in the inviolate monasteries, 
were left to slumber in their dust, copies of Cicero 
and Aristotle, and of the ancient authors in general, 
ready for resurrection at the call of Divine Provi- 
dence. The invention of printing, the Lutheran 
Reformation, the revival of learning, found at hand 
literatures existing in Latin and in Greek to supply 
the needed nutriment for the just reawakened human 
mind. 

The Latin language had been kept, after a sort, 
alive by use in the ritual of the Roman Catholic 
Church. That language became the basis on which 
were founded in Italy the Italian, in France the 
French, in Spain the Spanish, in Portugal the Portu- 
guese language. These languages grew from age 
to age in the mouths of the people that spoke them. 
They did not become finally fixed in form until 
great books were written in them. The less-thor- 
oughly conquered and Romanized Teuton in Ger- 
many, and in Great Britain, kept to their native 
speech, but that speech was profoundly modified by 
the influence of Latin and Greek. 

Roman law has been a prodigious force in the his- 
tory of civilization. This element in Roman energy 
is by eminence the one that may be regarded as 
still unspent, indeed as destined to last as long as 
the world lasts. Vergil said truly that Rome was 
born to rule the nations. She, in no mean degree, 
does this yet through her jurisprudence. It is as- 
serted, perhaps with truth, that to Roman law, and 
to Roman law as yet untouched with the finger 
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of Christianity, we owe the legal principle, long 
so beneficently operative in jurisprudence, that be- 
yond and above all human enactment there is a para- 
mount law of nature entitled to supreme regard. 
The doctrine of the ‘‘higher law,’’ so-called, is as 
ancient as Greek stoicism. It was incorporated into 
recognized and accepted jurisprudence by the pagan 
Roman Empire. The one truly fruitful principle of 
Roman law, the principle that, starting in Rome, has 
impressed a benignant and beneficent philosophy on 
all subsequent jurisprudence, is the doctrine that 
to the antecedent immutable law of nature every or- 
dinance of human legislation should be brought to 
conform. The good influence of this principle is felt 
not less in the interpretations and decisions of the 
judicial bench than in the enactments of legislatures. 


Vill 


The foregoing has been, of course, a very inade- 
quate presentation of a great subject. It will have 
accomplished its purpose, if it shall serve truly to 
suggest the way in which the chasm has to be bridged 
in thought that yawns between ancient civilization 
and modern. Different historical philosophers offer 
different theories of the course of events. But this 
may be laid down as the guiding principle of our 
thought in any historical study: Changes that take 
place in society are due to changes that take place 
in individual members of society. (In applying this 
principle, we must correct by making allowance for 
the powerful reaction of society as a whole upon the 
individual member of society.) If society has become 
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other and better than it anciently was, this is for 
the reason that men and women are other and bet- 
ter than once they were. And certainly no other 
factor of beneficent change in the character of in- 
dividual men and women has been on the whole any- 
thing like so potent as Christianity. Christianity ac- 
cordingly must, in any wise philosophy of history, 
be credited with the chief part in improving the world 
from what it was to what it is. 

Guizot’s ‘‘History of Civilization,’’ Bryce’s ‘‘ Holy 
Roman Empire,’’ Merivale’s ‘‘Conversion of the Em- 
pire,’ Uhlhorn’s ‘‘Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism,’’ Hallam’s ‘‘Middle Ages,’’ Lecky’s 
‘‘History of European Morals,’’ Montesquieu’s work 
translated under the title ‘‘Grandeur and Decadence 
of the Romans,’’ of course Gibbon’s ‘‘Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ and that most inter- 
esting and suggestive of general historical treatises, 
Dew’s ‘‘Digest of Ancient and Modern History,’’ are 
among the books throwing light on the present sub- 
ject that may profitably be consulted by readers de- 
sirous to prosecute further the historical study in 
which this very incomplete tentative treatment has 
engaged them. 
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SAUL OF TARSUS 


I 
PAUL AS AN HISTORICAL PHENOMENON 


1. Saun or Tarsus, better known as Paul, the Apos- 
tle so-called, presents a remarkable problem in history. 
The problem is one well worth a little study. Let 
us study it a little, and do so in the light of simple 
common sense. 

In the first place, then, Paul is an undoubted 
fact. I know of no one skeptical enough to call 
the fact of Paul in question. The fact of Jesus some 
affect to doubt. I never heard of any one’s doubting 
the fact of Paul. 

But Paul, the admitted fact, is more of a prob- 
lem in history than many people ever have bethought 
themselves to consider. 

Besides the fact of Paul, what are the facts about 
Paul? 

The answer to that question will make plainly ap- 
pear what an extraordinary historic phenomenon 
Paul is. 

For the purpose of learning what the facts are 
about Paul we have but the one source of informa- 
tion to which to go; we must take recourse to the 
New Testament. But we need not go to the New 
Testament in any blind spirit of childish belief. We 
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may ignore entirely all questions relating to the ‘‘in- 
spiration’’ of Scripture, Old Testament or New, all 
questions relating to the ‘‘inerrancy’’ of the history 
contained in those great literary monuments; and 
may use the ostensible record of special divine revela- 
tion which they present simply as so much ‘‘source’”’ 
of material for our investigation and study, apprais- 
ing it freely for its trustworthiness, precisely as we 
should appraise any other document whatsoever sub- 
mitted to our hand. Of course we can not dispense 
altogether with the New Testament, for in that famous 
body of literary and historical documents we have 
what is absolutely our only source of original, direct 
information, or of even ostensibly original, direct 
information, concerning Paul’s character and career. 
But when I say this of Paul’s ‘‘career,’’ I need to 
qualify my statement by saying ‘‘concerning Paul’s 
career run while he lived.’’? Of Paul’s career run 
since his death, all subsequent history is an abounding, 
an inexhaustible, source of information. No other 
human being, in all the tide of time, has ever lived, 
and certainly no other human being does now live, 
such an inextinguishable, such a penetratively, per- 
vasively, influential posthumous life as undeniably 
has been, and still is, the posthumous life of Paul. 
I have thus already, as it were incidentally and 
unexpectedly, struck one point at which we may, 
by exception, dispense with the New Testament al- 
together. For, inquiring, What do we know of Paul? 
we may for the moment look quite away from the 
New Testament for our answer and find Paul a 
living force everywhere present in the thought, the 
literature, the life, of to-day. Everywhere present; 
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that is to say, among all the races of mankind that 
make history and that write history. This is a fact 
which is its own evidence. We have, therefore, in this 
fact a starting-point for our discussion which is be- 
yond all possible dispute. The fact is certain with a 
certainty which, though not mathematical, is, were 
that possible, even more certain than mathematical; 
for it dispenses with demonstration, or rather trans- 
cends it. 

How did this extraordinary fact come to be? What 
constituted, what constitutes, Paul the historical phe- 
nomenon that he has been and is? That question is 
our problem. 

In the attempt to solve the problem we most natu- 
rally take our course by regress to the past. How long 
has Paul been the potency that he now is? At what 
point of time and of history did he begin to be such? 
This question takes us back to the New Testament, 
our only record, our only even ostensible record, of 
the beginning of Paul’s continuous and unending 
career. Through what to some minds might seem an 
unmistakable ordering of Divine Providence, but what 
we here, trying to be as scientific (even in the strained 
‘‘modern’’ sense of that word) as possible, may call 
simply a fortunate circumstance, a very great part 
of the available record, indeed nearly all the part 
that we need to use, subsists in the form of a litera- 
ture written by Paul himself, and, as to the point 
of authorship, authenticated to us for Paul’s as satis- 
factorily, I suppose, as any other literature in the 
world, ancient or modern, is accredited to its author. 
At any rate, the really material things for our present 
use are contained in writings, ostensibly Paul’s, which 
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are universally conceded to be genuine. (We need 
not consider one or two freaks among critics, who, as 
the last chance left them to be original and startling 
in destructive criticism, have called in question every 
thing extant purporting to be from Paul’s brain.) 

From this record of the beginning of things with 
Paul we know that he was a Jew; that he was a 
Jewish Pharisee; that he was a zealot, not to say a 
bigot, Jewish Pharisee; that he was intensely a Jewish 
patriot, intensely a devotee of the Jewish religion as 
that religion was understood by the most fanatically 
strict legalisis of his time; that, as an inevitable con- 
sequence of being such, he hated, or would have hated 
had he not despised, Jesus Christ, hated Christ’s 
disciples, hated them violently, cruelly, to imprison- 
ment, to scourging, and to death; that, not content 
with thus persecuting them at home, he hunted them 
to persecute them abroad; that then, suddenly, with 
no forewarning, no preparation, that appears any- 
where hinted in the record, he was arrested, while 
in the very act and article of one of his mad, mur- 
derous, persecuting foreign raids—suddenly arrested, 
how, shall we say ?—for we wish to remain, up to the 
last point possible, strictly scientific and indis- 
putable. — 

Let us say, then, that Paul was arrested on his way 
to Damascus by an extraordinary, a compelling, 
experience of his—an experience which not only ar- 
rested him, but turned him short around in his course, 
entered into his being, his innermost being, took him 
helplessly captive; nay, such is the paradox existing 
in the case, took him joyfully captive, subjugated 
him utterly, transformed him, made him an incon- 
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ceivably different man, inconceivably different, yet 
remaining inconceivably the same, and set him for- 
ward irresistibly, conquering and to conquer, on the 
endless beneficent career that for nineteen centuries 
since he has run. 

The facts concerning Paul, the unquestionable, the 
scientifically ascertained and authenticated, facts are 
such as they have now been stated to be. The marvel, 
the miracle, of them, so stated, is immense, but, so 
stated, they have been understated immensely. The 
all-transcending wonder is that Paul, the proud, 
the lordly, the imperious, imperial Paul, from in- 
effably despising Jesus of Nazareth, became, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, not merely an 
obedient bond-servant, but a boundlessly adoring, an 
ineffably passionate, devotee and worshiper of him. 
That also is a fact which stares indisputably in the 
face every one that reads the New Testament epistles 
of Paul. 

Candor, with vigilant care to be accurate, compels 
us to remind ourselves that we go outside of Paul’s 
own writings to learn the fact that the transforming 
experience referred to of Paul occurred suddenly 
when he was on his way to Damascus for the pur- 
pose of persecuting Christians. This particular fact 
regarding Paul is known to us, not from Paul’s wri- 
tings, but from the report of it contained in the New 
Testament book entitled ‘‘The Acts.’’ No one doubts 
the truth of this narrative, which accordingly may be 
regarded as a part of scientifically accredited history. 
Though Paul does not appear as himself writing the 
narrative, he does appear as himself giving it form 
in a eredibly-reported address or discourse of his-- 
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an address which it is not unlikely he repeated with 
his own voice to the historian who reported it in 
writing—singularly enough, for all future genera- 
tions of mankind to see! — 


2. It is not careless exaggeration when I attribute 
to Paul so much influence, extensive and intensive, 
in the world. The simple fact is that Paul’s influence 
is felt wherever the influence of Christianity is felt. 
So much is this the case that some thinkers, not al- 
together without specious grounds for their conten- 
tion, have undertaken to maintain that Paul, and not 
Christ, is the true founder of Christianity. That 
watchword so often heard, ‘‘Back to Christ!’’ is 
really a futile, a fatuous, summons bidding us away 
from Paul, from Paul mistakenly conceived to be 
having too much influence with men, mistakenly con- 
ceived to be, indeed, almost superseding Jesus Christ. 
This is an unconscious, unintended, but quite unmis- 
takable, tribute to the prodigious power exerted by 
this extraordinary man—extraordinary historical 
phenomenon, I should say rather, for it is less as an 
extraordinary man than as an extraordinary historical 
phenomenon that he is constantly here regarded. Paul’s 
attitude toward Christ, his absolute, self-effacing, 
subjection to him, his eager subservience, even over- 
insistent, over-demonstrative, were that possible, his 
adoration, his worship, of Christ, makes it of course 
absurdly impossible to fix such a crown of dishonor, 
pretending to be honor, on Paul’s head. 

What, however, must be admitted to be true, is that, 
from the point of view of mere scientific history, Paul 
was from the first, and he has been ever since, the 
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chief human agency in achieving for Christianity 
its age-long, world-wide, as yet very imperfect, con- 
quest of mankind. That narrow-minded, blindfold, 
Jewish Pharisee, intent on nothing but sentencing 
himself to ridiculous defeat and everlasting oblivion, 
as adherent and advocate of a hopelessly obsolescent 
religious cult, became somehow the most broad- 
minded, the farthest-seeing, man of his time or of any 
time—achieving therewith for himself, what he never 
dreamed of achieving, what he never desired to 
achieve, a personal fame constantly coextensive 
with the constantly extending uttermost bounds of 
the civilized world, and a fame not less, nay, more 
rather, enduring and deathless than the earthly fu- 
ture of the human race itself. (If this last sugges- 
tion cannot claim to be exactly scientific, let it be 
indulged nevertheless, as merely a passing individual 
prognostic in a very high degree probable.) The 
result is that what, from a purely scientific point 
of view, appeared to be a delusion (easily referred 
to a recognized class of such by latter-day psycholo- 
gists!) misleading a few commonplace, ignorant en- 
thusiasts, became the sober devout belief of the most 
enlightened intellects in every succeeding age, and 
what (still from the purely scientific point of view) 
looked like an insignificant ephemeral Jewish sect 
was widened into a world-embracing, seemingly in- 
destructible, religious community of human souls. All 
this stupendous result because of Paul, and all be- 
cause of Paul’s having that ‘‘experience’’ of his 
on the way to Damascus. I make this affirmation, 
be it remembered, as an affirmation absolutely incon- 
trovertible from the scientific point of view. 
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8 It will be noted that I have avoided saying ‘‘oc- 
eurrence,’’ or using any word of similar import, to 
designate the cause of Paul’s remarkable transforma- 
tion, and of the prodigious consequences that fol- 
lowed from that. I chose to abide within the bounds 
of the rigorously scientific. It is, I take it, scien- 
tifically certain that Paul had the experience in 
question. As to what objectively and observably 
occurred, there of course could be, and so there of 
course have been, doubts raised, doubts imagining 
themselves to be by eminence scientific. Let us con- 
fine ourselves to what can not be scientifically brought 
into doubt, namely, to that experience of Paul’s. 

What was that experience? We have now asked a 
question which admits of being scientifically answered. 
Paul thought he suddenly, at high noon, saw a great 
light which blinded him. He thought he heard a 
voice from above, calling him by name and asking 
him a question to which he replied, or shall we say 
thought he replied, by asking back a question in 
return. Paul asked, or at least thought he asked, 
who it was that thus challenged him, and he thought 
he got the reply that it was the very Jesus of Nazareth 
whom he was that moment engaged in persecuting. 
Paul hereupon was overwhelmed, or thought he was 
overwhelmed, into asking, or into thinking that he 
asked, what the person speaking to him, or imagined 
to be speaking to him, would have him do. This 
implied that he was instantly ready to obey the 
person, real or imaginary, who he thought was ad- 
dressing him. He got his orders, or thought he got 
them, and proceeded to fulfil them. This very last 
ciause we need not affect with the alternative, ‘‘or 
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thought, he proceeded to fulfil them.’’ It is objec- 
tively, scientifically, certain that he did proceed to 
fulfil those orders, whether they were real or imagi- 
nary. 

Now what did Paul do in fulfilling those real or 
imaginary orders? Well, remaining carefully scien- 
tific, we are obliged to say that he simply went about 
preaching Jesus as Lord (for this, as the character 
of his preaching, we have Paul’s own testimony) and 
wrote letters, of which a few survive, to the scattered 
communities of persons whom he succeeded in con- 
vineing of the truth of his message. And is this all 
that Paul did? Yes, or No? We hesitate in replying, 
for, in what purports to be a conscientious, intelli- 
gent account of his activity, it is stated that certain 
supernatural results attended his course. Indeed, 
Paul himself says this, but we are undertaking to 
treat our subject scientifically, and we put such super- 
natural incidents out of account. Preaching, then, 
mostly itinerant preaching, and occasional letter- 
writing to obscure little communities, composed almost 
exclusively of very obscure people, many of them 
slaves—such preaching and such letter-writing was 
all Paul did? All, absolutely all, in the view of 
pure science, as pure science is generally now con- 
ceived. And the prodigious, the incalculable, result 
was in this manner brought about? It is staggering, 
but we are ‘‘scientifically’’ (I now affect the word 
with quotation-marks), we are ‘“scientifically’’ bound 
to answer, Yes. 


4. Such as I have thus very inadequately indicated 
is the historic phenomenon, Paul. The problem of the 
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phenomenon is, How account for it? The solution of 
the problem is either simple and easy, or exceedingly 
complex and difficult, according to the method we 
adopt in attempting to solve it. There are two methods 
possible, only two; the alternative is rigorous, it is 
necessarily either the one or the other. Of these 
two methods the one is scientific, and now I mean 
truly scientific. The other, while it lays claim to 
being scientific, peculiar claim, is in fact, so I hold, 
as unscientific, as anti-scientific, as possible. Never- 
theless, since its scientific pretensions are great, let 
us recognize them by giving it an adjective in 
accordance at once with its claim and with its char- 
acter, and call it briefly pseudo-scientific. (The ad- 
jective is objectionable as hybrid, but it is good 
enough for the thing it describes.) 

That method which I pronounce truly scientifie con- 
sists in accepting New Testament history as substan- 
tially true history, and therefore in assuming that 
what Paul thought happened to him that memorable 
day did really happen to him; namely, that he did 
objectively see that great light; did objectively 
hear that great voice, and did not merely imagine 
them. He assuredly, unless the narrative falsifies, 
did objectively fall to the ground, objectively become 
suddenly blind, objectively have scales of searing 
form on his eyeballs, scales, or seeming scales, which 
were objective enough to subsequently fall off—ob- 
jectively! These points in the circumstances, these, 
at least, were real and objective. What was it made 
them real? Was it Paul’s sudden new state of mind? 
What created that sudden new state of mind in Paul? 
But we must for the moment repress these questions 
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which spontaneously start. In brief, the method 
that I have been pointing out with approval, for the 
solution of the problem presented in the historic phe- 
nomenon of Paul, is scientific, why? Because it 
proceeds according to the evidence in the case. The 
hypothesis that that evidence is sound and true, 
satisfies completely every condition of the problem. It 
removes every difficulty, it leaves nothing unex- 
plained. This, I submit, no other conceivable hypoth- 
esis will do. That hypothesis, therefore, is scientific- 
ally established. 


5. What about the pseudo-scientific method, the 
method which assumes that, contrary to the evidence, 
nothing happened to Paul that day—nothing, that 
is to say, peculiar? What solution of the problem 
of Paul does that hypothesis offer? Let us see. 

We have, to be sure, prejudged the case we are 
about to try, by applying the word ‘‘pseudo-scien- 
tific,’? but let us nevertheless do our very best to 
make our pseudo-scientific hypothesis work. It is 
understood that there is no question now anywhere 
as to the substantial trustworthiness of the narrative 
of Paul’s conversion. The pseudo-scientifie hypothe- 
sis admits that, and seeks its solution of the problem 
presented in Paul, by putting a peculiar interpreta- 
tion upon the narrative. The narrative is true, but 
it must be interpreted. The correct interpretation 
is that Paul was excited, and that he wmagined the 
outward incidents related; that is, the great light and 
the great voice, with the colloquy that ensued. Did he 
imagine that he fell to the ground? I have never 
seen any exhaustive attempt to construe according to 
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the pseudo-scientific hypothesis all the details of this 
simple, yet confessedly remarkable, narrative. I do 
not pretend therefore to know the best that the pseudo- 
scientific hypothesis does with the alleged falling of 
Paul to the ground. The grotesque suggestion of a 
sunstroke has been made. Well, a powerful sun- 
stroke might doubtless lay a man suddenly pros- 
trate. But it would be a sunstroke extraordinary to 
the degree of bordering on the supernatural (which 
is to be shunned), that should set the prostrate victim 
to imagining not only a great light, but a great 
voice, and therewith words back and forth forming 
a colloquy. And then the blindness continuing for 
days thereafter, while the subject was able to walk 
and to talk, with at length the seeming scales shed 
from the eyeballs. The sunstroke fails to account 
for these things. Besides, how should a sunstroke 
produce the alleged kind of colloquy, and, more un- 
accountable than all, the lifelong subsequent result 
of persecution changed into apostleship? A sun- 
stroke converting Saul into Paul! 

But there is the alternative conjecture of epilepsy. 
Pure conjecture, there being no least hint of epileptic 
condition in Paul. Epilepsy would indeed account 
for the falling of Paul to the ground, but epilepsy 
would be as ridiculous as sunstroke, to account 
for the alleged incidents, and the undoubted conse- 
quents, of the fall. In short, the pseudo-scientific 
hypothesis breaks down at once as soon as you begin 
seriously to apply it. 

We have left however, as a possible producing 
cause, or at least condition, of Paul’s experience, an 
excited state of mind on his part. We need not 
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doubt that this condition really existed in the case. 
The history informs us that Paul, bound for Damas- 
cus, went breathing out threatening and slaughter 
against the disciples of Jesus. That, of course, im- 
plies an excited state of mind in him. But it also 
unmistakably implies mental excitement of a certain 
sort. Now mental excitement is undoubtedly a power- 
ful producing cause. But producing cause of what? 
Why, naturally, of effects having some relation to 
the nature of the excitement. And we are asked by 
the pseudo-scientific hypothesis to suppose that ex- 
citement due to ravening, bloodthirsty motive and 
purpose directed against a particular name, name 
hated and despised, would stimulate the man actuated 
by that motive and engaged in executing that pur- 
pose to fall prostrate in act of sudden abject devo- 
tion to the late execrated name, and keep him ever 
after, in the face of every danger, every shame, every 
suffering, a passionately loyal champion of the cause 
which, up to that moment, he had exerted every 
energy, and practised every severity of punishment, 
to overthrow! Yes, even that is what the pseudo- 
scientific hypothesis requires us to suppose. 

Unless, indeed, recourse be taken to conjecture of 
a different kind of excitement for Paul, and it be 
now no longer the excitement of vengeance to be 
wreaked upon an accursed crew of wretches every- 
where spoken against, and have become instead an 
excitement of recoil from what he was doing, and of 
remorse for what he had done. Not the shadow of 
hint in the record going to show the probability of 
this—pure groundless guess, all in the air. But let 
the improbable conjecture be for a moment enter- 
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tained. What explanation does it afford for the 
things that happened? Sudden access of remorse 
hurling its subject to the ground, causing him to 
imagine a great light, a great voice, creating in him 
the hallucination of a colloquy between himself and 
an imaginary being of awful power and awful glory, 
who identifies himself with that despised Nazarene 
lately crucified as a malefactor! And then, for a 
climax of grotesque absurdity, remorse driving its 
subject blind, and sealing his eyes with material scales 
that soon after visibly cleave off! Is not such ‘‘scien- 
tific’? explanation worthy of being called ‘‘pseudo- 
scientific’’? 

But the pseudo-scientific method of dealing with 
Seripture is resourceful, and at the end of all other 
expedients it holds one master expedient always in 
reserve. It can criticize its ‘‘sources,’’ and find un- 
historical any element of a narrative which proves to 
be otherwise unmanageable in its hands. Here, hav- 
ing easily disposed of the great light and the great 
voice, as products of an excited sensibility playing 
upon an overwrought imagination, it can proceed to 
say: ‘The historian, and perhaps the apostle him- 
self, exercised a characteristic Oriental freedom in 
dramatizing, in appropriate outward circumstance, 
what in fact was simply a vivid inward experience of 
Paul’s. Understood with Western literalism, the nar- 
rative is unhistorical; but understand it scientifically, 
in the manner just suggested, and it becomes trust- 
worthy enough to be fairly adjudged historical; such 
enlightened treatment of the text is not destructive 
criticism, but, on the contrary, constructive, and in 
the best sense conservative, criticism ; it saves the nar- 
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rative to even the most advanced modern scientific 
mind.’ 

But, alas! what, after all, has this shallow, self- 
complacent pseudo-scientific process really accom- 
plished toward solving the problem presented in the 
historic phenomenon of Paul? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing; nay, even less than nothing—for it has 
merely volatilized utterly away the only explanation 
ever offered of that ‘‘vivid inward experience’’ which 
confessedly turned Saul into Paul. The kernel of 
the problem, namely, the question, What caused that 
vivid inward experience of Paul’s? remains absolutely 
untouched, as whole and as obstinate as ever, no sol- 
vent force has even reached it, much.less subdued it 
into happy scientific solution. Besides, nothing could 
be more opposed to a true scientific treatment of his- 
tory, than to inject into a sober, commonplace nar- 
rative like Luke’s, an episode, such as that supposed 
would be, of imaginative extravagance by way of 
lively dramatic representation. 

I have not been able completely to repress my sense 
of the preposterous felt by me to inhere inextricably 
in the pseudo-scientific treatment of this subject; but 
I have honestly sought, nevertheless, to give it fairly 
every advantage that it deserves in the forum of 
reason and common sense. I conclude that the his- 
toric phenomenon of Paul admits no possible adequate 
explanation that does not involve the acceptance of 
the New Testament narrative of his conversion as 
true. But if that narrative is true, then the four 
Gospels might be relegated to the limbo of things 
utterly negligible, and Paul alone, regarded simply as 
an historic phenomenon, constitutes evidence amount- 
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ing to demonstration for the uniqueness of the person- 
ality of Jesus, and for his exaltation after death to 
a degree of power and of glory not to be distinguished 
from authentically divine. It proves him worthy to 
be, and it proves him to be, the rightful supreme Lord 
of all human souls, and to be a Savior able to save 
unto the uttermost all that accept him as such. 


II 


PAUL AS A WITNESS FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


1. The subject with which we are here dealing is one 
that, on intent consideration, proves many-sided; it 
teems with almost endlessly various, and often truly 
surprising, suggestion. We have hitherto been contem- 
plating Paul from one particular angle of vision. But 
this extraordinary man, in yet another view of him, 
independent of that which has just been presented, 
is in himself alone, unsupported by other evidence, 
a voucher, to the candid scientific mind, entirely ade- 
quate, for the truth of Christianity. 

We now set quite aside that narrative in the book 
of The Acts which purports to give the circumstances 
and incidents of the conversion of Paul. We say, Of 
the manner in which this man was converted we know 
nothing. We know only that he was converted. That 
certainly is a fact needing no evidence. But it is a 
very remarkable fact, well worthy of being deeply 
studied for the momentous implications that it con- 
tains. Paul somehow, no matter how let us for the 
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moment say, became convinced that Jesus of Nazareth 
was his rightful Lord. We need not for the moment 
insist that Paul became convinced of the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead. His language 
indeed, in his epistles, fairly interpreted, signifies that 
beyond question. But since, in some quarters, the 
effort is now influentially made, to put a different 
interpretation—an extremely forced, artificial, arbi- 
trary interpretation, it seems to me to be, on Paul’s 
language bearing upon the point, let us waive this 
conclusion, and say simply, At all events, Paul came 
to believe that Jesus Christ was living after his cruci- 
fixion, that he was exalted to a degree of power and 
of glory beyond the imagination of man to conceive, 
and that he was actively exercising a sovereign do- 
minion in all created worlds. 

That Paul should in any manner have come to en- 
tertain this belief is, antecedently considered, as in- 
eredible a thing as it is possible to conceive, regarded 
simply in the light of a phenomenon occurring in 
the realm of human psychology. Take account of 
the elements of improbability subsisting in the case. 
Jesus Christ was a man of whom, so far as appears 
from any extant record, Paul knew nothing save by 
common report, report obviously had by him from 
sources bitterly hostile to his name. He thus knew 
that Jesus Christ was hated, or was despised, by the 
class of Jews to which he himself belonged, the ruling 
class, the aristocracy of the nation, that by these 
he was regarded as a base-born, mischievous pretender 
and impostor, that as such he was hooted to the cross 
by a mob that the rulers, Paul himself, for aught 
we know, among them, set on to ery, Crucify him! 
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Crucify him! So possessed was Paul by this senti- 
ment as to Jesus that he made it the chief business 
of the strenuous life which it was deep in the nature 
of the man always to live, to trample that name under 
foot, stamp it into the dust, efface it from human 
memory. His conscience was enlisted in this cause. 
He verily thought—this we know from his own decla- 
ration—that he ought to do what with his whole soul 
he did. Moreover, his personal hopes and ambitions 
were engaged on the same side with his conscience. 
His prospects of success in life, of making a name 
for himself, of conquering for himself a commanding 
position in that Jewish polity which was all the world 
to him—these committed him, as strongly as ever man 
was committed to any course of conduct, to a course 
of implacable antagonism to Jesus Christ. And he 
had already now won an illustrious reputation among 
his countrymen as champion of the ancestral Jewish 
faith against the monstrous upstart creed, the abom- 
inable heresy, of a crucified Nazarene, forsooth, for 
the nation’s Messiah ! 

Such, on the one side, was the conspiracy of con- 
ditions rendering it incredible that ever Paul should 
be converted into a Christian—that haughty spirit 
humbled into a disciple, an adorer, of the crucified 
Nazarene! In other words—to repress the exclamatory 
words of wonder that will irrepressibly start, and put 
the matter into a form of simple, sober expression— 
it surely required some extraordinary compulsion of 
evidence, to overcome, amid adverse conditions so 
powerful, such obstinacy, such fanatical fury, of un- 
belief (to use no stronger term) as originally was 
Paul’s. 
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But we have considered thus far only one side of 
Paul’s case; namely, what he would have to give up, 
the sacrifice he would be obliged to make, before allow- 
ing himself to be convinced that Jesus was Christ. 
Now look at the other side, and measure, if you can, 
the magnitude of the positive hardships and sufferings 
that would be involved for him in his becoming a 
convert to Jesus. He has himself given an eloquent 
account of these. That account, simple enumeration 
as it is, has a quality in it, a quality of self-evidenciag 
truth and genuineness touched with generous passion 
which places it among the most living classic passages 
of literature. Contrasting himself with certain false 
teachers not named, and interposing by the way an 
expression of the almost disdainful recoil that he 
feels from such necessary self-vindication as he is 
about to indulge, he says: 

“‘T am more; in labors more abundantly, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons more abundantly, in deaths 
often; of the Jews five times I received forty stripes 
save one; thrice I was beaten with rods; once I was 
stoned; thrice I suffered shipwreck; a night and a 
day I have spent in the deep; by journeyings often, 
by perils of rivers, by perils of robbers, by perils from 
my countrymen, by perils from the heathen, by perils 
in the city, by perils in the wilderness, by perils in 
the sea, by perils among false brethren ; by weariness 
and painfulness, in watching often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.’’ 

The persecutions that he had inflicted, and more, 
and worse, would be retorted upon him. Those 
whose esteem he had previously courted would now 
account. him an apostate and a renegade, they would 
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cover him with obloquy and scorn, he would be an 
outlaw in their sight, they would thirst for his blood. 
‘“We have become the filth of the world, the off- 
scouring of all things,’’ is Paul’s own language, 
which not only describes vividly the fact, but be- 
trays the exquisite sense of the fact that ate into 
Paul’s heart. 

If it be objected that all this consequence of his 
conversion Paul could not have foreseen, and it could 
not, therefore, have entered into the conditions of 
the case to increase his unwillingness to be convinced 
and to create a corresponding necessity for overpow- 
ering evidence to convince him, it may be replied, 
Perhaps; but when the trials came, then at least 
he knew them, and then he needed the support to 
his faith of evidence the most reassuring conceivable. 
Let it be borne in mind that it is by no means simply 
the solitary first act of Paul’s being converted that 
constitutes him such a witness as he is for the truth 
of Christianity; it is also, and hardly, if at all, less, 
the fact of his continuing, through all those troublous 
years of his apostleship, the absolutely unshaken pil- 
lar of testimony for Christ that he was, down to the 
day when he was offered up on that altar of sacrifice. 


2. I have experienced a certain difficulty of which I 
must now speak, in treating this part of my subject. 
Our present concern, be it noted, is with Paul re- 
garded as a witness, a bearer of testimony. But of 
what was he a witness? What testimony did he 
bear? If the record in the book of The Acts may 
be trusted, he testified as witness that Jesus Christ, 
after his crucifixion, appeared to him in a light of 
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insufferable glory, and spoke to him with such a 
voice as commanded instant belief and instant im- 
plicit obedience. In his own acknowledged writings, 
he testified further that Jesus Christ subsequently 
made frequent immediate communications to him, re- 
vealing to him in fact the gospel that he should 
preach. But this testimony, of supreme importance 
if true, partakes of the character of that ‘‘super- 
natural’? which we agree for the time to exclude. 
Still, there is no other testimony extant, in the or- 
dinary sense of the word ‘‘testimony,”’ proceeding 
from Paul. He appears even singularly devoid of 
personal knowledge that would enable him to testify 
respecting Jesus as a man among men. One wonders 
how Paul could have escaped knowing, as apparently 
he did escape knowing, at first hand, much of the 
great words and the great works of that illustrious 
life which, through three years, the most momentous 
of human history, had so illuminated the land. The 
fact has to be recognized that, unlike his brother 
apostles, Paul had no testimony to bear concerning 
the Jesus who lived and died, but only testimony 
concerning the Jesus who rose from the dead and as- 
cended to glory, which testimony, transcendently im- 
portant as it is, we must now, with effort, keep out 
of our view. 

Do we, therefore, have to abandon our argument 
from Paul regarded as a bearer of testimony? As 
strictly a bearer of testimony, yes; but as some- 
thing much more than that, as being testimony, no. 
We are completely free from the necessity in his 
ease of appraising the trustworthiness and value of 
what he may be found to testify. Paul as a convert, 
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however he became a convert, is in himself his testi- 
mony, and he, personally considered, can not be gain- 
said. It is as if a colloquy like this should take 
place, Paul being in the witness-box and Christianity 
on trial: 


What testimony have you to offer on behalf of — 
Christianity ? 

Myself. 

But who and what are you? 

I am Paul, a bond-slave of Jesus Christ. 

How came you to be a bond-slave of Jesus Christ? 

You would not believe me if I should tell you. 

What convinced you that Jesus Christ was worthy 
to be your Master and was in fact your Master? 

As I said, you would not believe me, if I should 
tell you. 

What, then, can you offer in the wav of testimony 
on his behalf? 

I can offer myself—myself in the character of his 
bond-slave. 

But how did you become his bond-slave ? 

I do not wonder that you wish to know, but I tell 
you plainly, you can not know, for, despite your 
wishing it, you will not know, you refuse to know. 
It is testimony enough that I, Paul, am Christ’s bond- 
slave. How I became such, does not matter as affect- 
ing the truth of my testimony. 

But it would be a satisfaction to know through what 
process it was that you came into such a remarkable 
relation to Jesus of Nazareth. There must have been 
some evidence brought to bear upon your mind which 
convinced you that this Galilean rustic was a being 
to be worshiped by you instead of being despised. 
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That was a tremendous revolution to take place in 
your mind, and it must have had a tremendous 
producing cause. Now please tell us plainly what 
was that producing cause. It was, of course, evi- 
dence of some sort. What was the evidence? It 
can not have been the evidence supplied in the al- 
leged miracles wrought by Jesus. For in the teeth 
of that evidence you stoutly disbelieved. It can not 
have been the evidence consisting in the reports 
popularly current that Jesus rose from the dead, 
for these reports you discredited. Now what would 
be desirable is some rational, credible account of the 
way in which you did finally make the great transi- 
tion from being a violent disbeliever to being the 
ardent believer that you became. In the extant 
records of your life, and in the extant letters that 
you wrote, there does not appear any least hint of 
progress ou your part from a state of opposition to 
Jesus Christ toward a state of absolute submission 
to him. It is contrary to the very first principles 
of scientific human psychology that you should have 
made that stupendous transition without some trace- 
able steps of approach to the crisis of the change. 
But we are absolutely in the dark concerning such 
steps. All seems as sudden, as abrupt, as a stroke 
of lightning. It bewilders one who would like to 
have reasonable explanations of things. If one could 
suppose an access of secret remorse on your part in 
view of the miseries and the murders you had caused. 
But your self-accusations are all in view, not of 
your wrongs against fellow creatures, but of your 
sin against Jesus Christ. Now, of course, you could 
not have had a sense of sin as against Jesus, while 
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you verily thought you ought to do what you did 
against him. That remorse could not have visited 
you until after you had changed your opinion of his 
character. That remorse, therefore, could have had 
no part in making you change your opinion of his 
character. We are still at a loss to account for 
your change of opinion in this regard. You do 
not furnish us even a clue to guide us. We*seem 
to be in the presence of a momentous effect pro- 
duced without a cause. It is extremely perplexing to 
the scientific mind. To be sure, there is that ex- 
perience of yours on the way to Damascus. But 
what produced that experience? Here you are, we 
are compelled to admit it, an embodied testimony, in- 
capable of being gainsaid, in the mere fact that 
somehow you became a Christian. It is impossible 
to account for you as a Christian on scientifie prin- 
ciples. 


3. The colloquy we have been supposing obviously 
lacks verisimilitude, and we may freely make that 
lack still broader and franker by a bold anachron- 
ism. Let Paul become sufficiently a ‘‘modern’’ man 
to make in his turn certain inquiries. 

He asks, What scientific principles forbid your 
taking my testimony for true that Jesus appeared 
to me that day in power and in glory capable of 
suddenly convincing me that he was Lord of all? 

That, Paul, would be supernatural, and science will 
not permit us to believe anything supernatural. 

But, pray, why not? 

Why, for the very good reason that, in the view 
of science, everything in the universe is subject to 
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law, nothing can be supposed to break the uniformity 
of nature. 

What, then, is this law, this uniformity? Can it 
be stated in plain terms? 

Yes, Like causes under like conditions always 
produce like effects. The operation of that law 
produces the uniformity observable universally in 
nature. Given a certain effect, there must be 
assumed a cause equal to producing it. Now, what 
we seek, and seek in vain, is the producing cause of 
your change of opinion as to Jesus. 

Well, is not the cause I assign fully equal to pro- 
ducing the effect you see in me? Wherein is involved 
the violation of scientific principles? 

You see, Paul, your case has no parallel, it is unique. 

Is it, then, a scientific principle that a thing can 
not be admitted to have happened at all if it has 
happened only once? But how can it be scien- 
tifically made certain of any given incident or 
event, that it is without precedent, without parallel ; 
that, in fact, it, or the like of it, has never 
occurred before, may never subsequently occur 
again? That which is supernatural, you say, does 
not occur, never has occurred, never will occur. How 
is it possible to prove this? 

There is no need, now we can answer confidently, 
to prove it. It is a first principle, a necessary postu- 
late, of science, the very foundation on which the 
whole structure of science is built. 

Science, then, is built on the assumption, without 
proof, that the supernatural is a figment of the human 
imagination, that the supernatural does not exist. May 
I ask, what do you mean by the word “¢supernatural’’? 
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We mean something out of the natural order of 
things, something that does not conform to law, some- 
thing that is not subject to the omnipresent principle 
of cause and effect. 

Now, may I ask further, What is there in the case 
under present consideration that answers to this 
description ? 

Why, all the alleged circumstances of your eon- 
version. These are extraordinary, too extraordinary 
for the scientific mind to give credence to—unless, 
indeed, they can somehow be so understood and inter- 
preted that they will fit into the universal uniformity 
of nature. 

Yes; I understand, then, that what you mean by 
supernatural, as applied in description of the circum- 
stances of my conversion, is really nothing more nor 
less than that those circumstances were very un- 
usual—which, of course, is quite true. That they 
were supernatural in the sense of not fitting into 
the order of the universe, of not falling under the 
dominion of law, is far from being apparent. 

But, Paul, the improbability, the staggering im- 
probability, of them! 

Yes; I felt that strongly myself—at one point. 
It was difficult beyond measure for me to believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth, the crucified, was a 
being able to speak to me in such a voice out 
of such a light: That is, it would have been 
immeasurably difficult for me to believe this, had. 
not the difficulty, the seeming impossibility, been 
instantly, overwhelmingly, overcome, and that in the 
very act and article of the announcement so made 
that it was he. It can not surprise you, it can 
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not seem to you improbable, that I was convinced. 
Surely you could not suppose me capable of imagining 
for a moment that a being endued with the power of 
such a self-manifestation could falsely identify himself 
with Jesus of Nazareth. 

Incredible to me as was that identification, it was 
impossible for me not to accept it instantly for true. 
But perhaps the stress of improbability for you lies 
elsewhere ? 

Yes, we find it difficult, to the degree of im- 
possible, to believe that such a voice out of such 
a light did really come to you. That is to us the 
chiefly, the supremely, improbable thing. 

But, O my friends, from the point of view 
of true science, of the highest reason, and, 
I will say, even of common sense, that is 
not only not so improbable as it seems to you, 
but, on the contrary, is inherently so probable 
that it may be declared a thing to have been 
expected to occur—in some signal case, if not in 
mine. What can be imagined more fit, more in 
accordance with transcendent law, than that a being 
who had walked among men, unrecognized by them 
for what he was, his divinity veiled, who had never- 
theless foretold his own violent death, and foretold 
besides his triumphant resurrection soon to follow, 
and then his ascension to the glory that he had 
with his Father before the world was—all this, alike 
the humiliation and the exaltation, experienced by 
him in order that he might save a race insanely 
unwilling to be saved, a race set against him in an 
invincible obstinacy of unbelief—what, I ask, more 
fit to the character of such a Savior, better adapted 
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to convince mankind and effect the purpose of in- 
effable grace for which he came, what, in short, more 
antecedently probable, than that, in some fashion 
wonderful to us, but natural for him, he should 
show himself, as he showed himself to me, no longer 
the despised Nazarene, but, indeed, as he foretold 
would be the case, and as men were in perishing need 
to believe, the possessor now of glory and the wielder 
of power which could best be exhibited in the selection 
of the maddest human foe to him that could anywhere 
on earth be found, to be, in the very acme of his 
madness, overwhelmed into belief, into obedience, into 
adoration, into lifelong loyalty of service maintained 
unshaken to the end in the teeth of every difficulty, 
every discouragement, every earthly loss, every hard- 
ship, every suffering? Oh, the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! If we mortals, 
in our blindness, could not have foreseen the prob- 
ability of some such experience as mine, to occur once 
for all as sufficient without repetition, it is at least 
easy in the sequel to look back and see that nothing 
was more probable, nothing more conformable to the 
law of grace that reigns supreme in the kingdom of 
a God of wisdom, of power, and of love. I do not 
feel that I am in the smallest degree unscientific to 
burst thus into a strain of doxology, in view of the 
miracle of which I was chosen to be the subject— 
chosen because I was of all men the least worthy to be 
chosen, so to glorify the sovereignty of the electing 
grace of God. 

Yes, certainly, from your own individual point of 
view, it was, we can see, entirely becoming for you 
to raise such a note of exultation over the supposed 
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circumstances that attended your happy change of 
mind—for a very happy change of mind it was indeed, 
we all feel, however it was produced. Yes, and given 
to science the wide range and high sweep that you sug- 
gest, it can not but be admitted that your carmen 
triumphale was quite within the limits of the scientific 
even. We, however, we men of science, are accustomed 
to be carefully moderate in our way of thinking and 
speaking. We bound our claims for science to what 
can be observed by our senses, or what can be thence 
logically inferred by our reason. 

But are you not thus in danger of unconsciously 
ignoring God? Him certainly you can not apprehend 
by your senses. Are you sure you exercise your reason 
as much as you should, with a view to apprehending 
him through reason from what your senses report? 
You would not be virtual atheists, I suppose? 

No; ‘‘atheist’’ is a disagreeable word. We do not 
consider ourselves atheists. We simply do not regard 
God as a proper object of science. We neither affirm 
nor deny his existence. We might consent to be 
thought of, and to be described, as ‘‘agnostics’’—in 
this particular regard. On the whole, however, we 
prefer not to confess even that purely neutral and 
negative attitude as to God. We are evolutionists. 
We mean by that term to imply that all we know, or 
can know, about the universe is that it, with all its 
kinds and forms of being, animate and inanimate, 
has always been, is now, and always will be, engaged 
in a process of becoming. What we ourselves, for in- 
stance, now are, we have become, not within the mo- 
ment of time since our birth, but through an in- 
definitely long, let us say, an eternal, series of changes. 
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from stage to stage of slow, gradual, imperceptible 
growth and development. 

Am I to understand that this evolution or develop- 
ment is eternal, in the sense of never having had a 
beginning, of never having had a cause? Does it es- 
eape the necessary, the otherwise omnipresent, omnip- 
otent, law of cause and effect? 

We do not say that. We simply say we find no 
beginning, and, as far as we can see, the process is 
its own sufficient cause. At any rate, in the presence 
of the mystery of the universe, we deem it wisest to 
be very modest and moderate in our pretensions, and 
to keep our language, as we keep our conceptions, 
quite sober, and, above all, taking no counsel of our 
desires, not give way to our emotions, which, as often 
as otherwise, we think, are likely to lead us astray. 
It will be no offense, we trust, if we take the liberty 
very respectfully to suggest that you perhaps were 
yourself led astray, on that great occasion, by your 
emotions. Understand, we entertain the very highest 
opinion of your personal character as a gentleman 
of truth and honor, with even a fine sentiment of holi- 
ness in your make-up, such that Voltaire’s, for ex- 
ample, was not to be compared with it. Still, this 
our sincerely cordial and even admiring esteem for 
you does not prevent our apprehending that you were, 
quite honestly of course, deceived about that experi- 
ence of yours. In the absence of all other hint as 
to the process, mental and spiritual, through which 
you passed to arrive at your new state of mind, and 
being scientifically unable to accept your own inter- 
pretation—perfectly honest, we must keep protesting 
our conviction that it was—of your experience on the 
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way to Damascus, we have, nevertheless, our final 
theory of explanation. It was a case of what, for 
want of a better term to describe it, we call ‘‘sugges- 
tion.”’ 

Indeed! And what, pray, does ‘‘suggestion,’’ in 
this somewhat novel, and, I must suppose, quasi-tech- 
nical, use of the word, mean, may I ask? 

It names that singular, but universal, tendency 
which possesses men to think and feel as the crowd 
about them think and feel—quite apart from any 
independent individual exercise of reason and judg- 
ment. This is a pregnant principle, of which it is only 
of late that psychological philosophers and scientific 
students of history—especially scientific students of 
Biblical history—have made the surprisingly fruit- 
ful and satisfactory wide application that it has been 
found to admit. It is perhaps the very most effective 
of all available methods of exorcism for that haunting 
spirit of supernaturalism which, where it enters, so 
interferes with the proper clear vision of science. 
For instance, the principle of ‘‘suggestion’’ gives us 
at last the key to the true interpretation of the New 
Testament stories of the resurrection of Jesus, by 
enabling us to understand how those simple-minded 
first disciples could, with perfect truthfulness, report 
. falsely what happened in sequel of the crucifixion. 
Some one got possessed with the notion that he, or 
she—it was likely to be a woman—actually saw the 
familiar form and face, actually heard the familiar 
voice, of his, or her, late crucified master risen from 
the dead as, it was now recalled, or perhaps imagined, 
he had himself foretold he would arise. This person 
communicated his, or her, impression to another, and to 
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another, and finally to many, possibly even to no less a 
number than the five hundred you refer to in one of 
your letters as having together seen and heard the risen 
Master at one and the same time. All a matter of 
what advanced psychologists have decided to eall 
““suggestion.’” The same principle accounts for the 
mad multitudinous ery, ‘‘Crucify him! Crucify him!’’ 
that a few days before had hooted Jesus to the cross. 
Of all that wild mob not one man really wanted to 
have Jesus crucified. They were all together carried 
away by the principle of suggestion. 

A master principle truly! And so you will have 
it that I, Paul, was the victim of suggestion, when 
I became a believer in Jesus as the risen, the re- 
ascended, the glorified, Lord of all. But does not sug- 
gestion also, great principle as it is, obey some sort 
of law in its working? Does it not have to have a 
start somewhere, in obedience to the universal sway 
of cause and effect? In the case of the multitude 
that cried ‘‘Crucify him! Crucify him!’’ it is well 
understood that the rulers of the Jews—my own social 
class—set them on to that cry. But, as to the small 
number of persons who first, to their own surprise, 
came to believe they had seen and heard their Master 
risen from the dead—who was there to supply them 
the false ‘‘suggestion’’? They were all alike sunk 
together in bottomless depths of disbelief and despair, 
no one of them so much as dreaming aught but that 
their beloved Master was hopelessly lost to them 
forever. But, most wonderful of all, the idea that 
Paul—of all men, Paul—should fall under the do- 
minion of ‘‘suggestion,’’ with no source near, or as- 
signable, whence the suggestion could spring to him! 
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A truly curious case it would seem to be, of freakish 
exception to the great law of cause and effect. And 
then, too, may I ask, Does Paul seem to you to have 
been the kind of man to fall an easy prey of a sheer 
delusion, with no fact at hand to give it rise in his 
mind? 


4, The fiction of colloquy, with Paul for interlocutor, 
has become a pretense too glaringly transparent to 
be longer maintained. Indeed, I have been as well 
aware as my readers must all along have been, that 
I was expressing myself in my own character rather 
than in the character of Paul. Let me now bring 
this argument to a close with mention, little more 
than mere mention, of some material considerations 
bearing on the case here discussed. 

In the first place, it is to be duly considered that in 
Paul we have a witness differing from all the rest 
of the apostolic witnesses to the great facts relating 
to the resurrection, the ascension, the resumed glory 
and power, of Jesus Christ—differing in the very im- 
portant circumstance that he was an extraordinarily 
able man, and, besides, a man of thoroughly disci- 
plined and exercised mind; a mind, moreover, richly 
furnished with wide-ranging information and knowl- 
edge. 

In the second place, Paul, not having been a per- 
sonal follower of Jesus while he lived in the flesh, and 
not probably having been a personal witness of any 
of his mighty works, was consequently exempt from 
what may, in ‘‘modern”’ parlance, be called the ‘“hyp- 
notie’’ influence supposably exerted by an exceptional 
personality incarnate in that Man of Nazareth. 
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' .In the third place, notwithstanding the fact of 
such exemption thus secured for Paul, he was so 
near, both in time and in place, to all the great trans- 
actions and events of those momentous years covering 
the public life of Jesus and covering the time imme- 
diately following his crucifixion, that he had every 
opportunity to inform himself fully concerning the 
facts, or alleged facts, involved in a case of such pe- 
culiarly critical and crucial importance, by eminence 
to him. 

In the fourth place, Paul, while, by a certain quasi- 
poetic mystical quality in his temperament, fitted to 
conceive more adequately than any other of the 
apostles, even than John, of the transcending pre- 
existent and eternal rank and glory of his Lord, and 
thereby peculiarly prepared to receive communication 
from that unseen and ineffable majesty—Paul, while 
thus gifted with capacity of sublime spiritual intui- 
tion, was at the same time a singularly practical 
man, a man of the sanest common sense, in short, an 
ideal level-headed man of affairs—the last man in the 
world to be carried away with groundless delusions, to 
become and to remain lifelong the subject of mono- 
maniac mental obsessions. 

In the fifth place, it is not to be overlooked: that, in 
extant writings unquestionably his, Paul plainly al- 
ludes to signs of a miraculous nature attending his 
ministry—a fact here brought forward because it 
shows that Paul felt the necessity of grounding his 
claims of peculiar authority from the invisible Christ 
on something besides his blank assertions and assump- 
tions; namely, on sensible objective attestations, of a 
ay hee such that he could safely appeal to the per- 
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sonal knowledge, from observation, of those to whom 
he was writing. 

I am framing now an a priori argument, an argu- 
ment from antecedent probability. Of course, I do 
not forget that a priori arguments prove nothing; 
but they may, if sound, tend to forestall and counter- 
vail contrary @ priori arguments. And that is what, 
I submit, the considerations now urged do effect. The 
antecedent probability of some such demonstration 
from heaven as that contained in the miraculous con- 
version of Paul is an antecedent probability so many- 
sided and so great that the antecedent improbability 
—which I fully admit because I keenly feel—lying 
against all miracle, is squarely met, in the present 
case, and triumphantly overcome. I proceed to press 
other considerations reinforcing my a priori argu- 
ment, and tending, I think, to show that Paul’s con- 
version, taking some such exceptional form and 
method as, according to the narrative in The Acts, 
Paul’s conversion did take, was an incident to have 
been looked for; it possesses all the marks of a divine 
wisdom, as well as of a divine power, working in it. 

The human and earthly life of Jesus had been lived, 
and his death had been accomplished, as he foretold 
would be the case, in Jerusalem and not elsewhere. 
This life and this death, with the resurrection and 
the ascension following, were subjects of testimony 
from witnesses in all respects competent to fulfil the 
office of witnesses on those points. Now there was 
wanted a witness to attest the reality of the unseen and 
unspeakably glorious life into which Christ, after 
his humiliation as Redeemer, had entered as Con- 
queror and King. The witness needed, we, wise after 
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the event, can see was precisely such a man, so quali- 
fied, not only by nature, but also by circumstance, 
as Paul. Some of the traits in Paul’s equipment as 
witness for Christ have been noted, but not all. 

In the sixth place, then, Paul, besides being intel- 
lectually and spiritually qualified, beyond almost any 
other man that ever lived, to know Christ truly and 
to sympathize with him deeply, was supremely en- 
dowed to be ethically a pattern and a teacher of 
Christ’s doctrine and spirit. It may startle, but 
I do not hesitate to say that, as plain matter of fact, 
what is sometimes called the ‘‘essential’’ Christ; that 
is, the most intimate, most regnant, spirit of Christ, 
is more fully shown, more effectively reduced to prac- 
tieability for human souls, in Paul’s writings than 
in all the four Gospels taken together. Paul is often, 
perhaps generally, misunderstood as predominantly 
a theologian. The truth is, Paul was the greatest 
ethical teacher, the greatest ethical force, that has 
ever lived and written himself into literature. Take 
for one example of his surpassing ethical height, and 
of a surpassing sweetness and tenderness in him 
adapted to commend his exhortations to acceptance, 
the twelfth chapter of Romans. That chapter is the 
noblest manual of sweet and beautiful human behavior 
to be found anywhere in literature—unless, indeed, 
the famous canticle of love in the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians excels it. It was very essential 
to the fruitfulness in human conduct of the gospel 
of Christ, that it should be drawn out in manifold 
applications to life, as it is drawn out in Paul’s 
epistles; and the character in Paul which rendered 
him capable of doing this work increases indefinitely 
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the antecedent probability that, if a supernatural 
demonstration of convincing force were to be vouch- 
safed from heaven in attestation of the truth of 
Christ’s posthumous life in power and glory, that 
demonstration would, by divine wisdom in choice, of 
all men in the world light upon Paul. 

In the seventh place, it needed that the one greatest 
apostle, that one apostle who should longest, most 
profoundly, most effectively, impress himself and his 
teaching upon the mind and the heart of mankind, 
should be conversant chiefly with the eternal Christ 
rather than with the temporal Jesus of Nazareth. By 
the necessary nature of things, the temporal Jesus 
was very imperfectly known, and very imperfectly 
represented in literature. The eternal Christ, who 
‘“eame,’’? to be Jesus of Nazareth for a season, and 
then went into the heaven of heavens, to be forever 
where he was before—that Being, who was ‘“Son of 
God’’ in a unique, discriminated meaning of that 
expression, a meaning of it which made him coequal 
with his Father (just as a human son, though by filial 
relation subordinate, is by nature essentially equal 
to his human father)—He was Paul’s Christ, and he, 
through Paul, has always been exerting his power to 
help us believers live, in a world of sense, a life of 
faith, as if, indeed and in truth, our citizenship was 
not here, but in heaven. It was antecedently probable, 
therefore, that Paul’s calling to be an apostle would 
be, in a unique, remarkable manner, a calling impres- 
sively from heaven—from the unseen Christ, that is to 
say, rather than from that visible Jesus of Nazareth 
by whom all Paul’s brother apostles had been called. 

An important suggested remark, by the way. When 
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we remember that Paul’s transcendent Christ, ac- 
cording to Luke’s report of Paul’s testimony, iden- 
tified himself to Paul, in express terms, with Jesus 
of Nazareth; when we remember also that Paul, as 
reported by Luke, makes one precious independent 
and additional contribution to the extant memorabilia 
of the living discourse that fell from the lips 
of Jesus of Nazareth, in his citation of those famous 
words, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to receive’’; 
when, still further, we remember that Paul enjoyed 
every opportunity of time and place for informing 
himself accurately as to the real facts concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth—then we perceive that, quite apart 
from the four Gospels, Paul individually stands forth 
an unimpeachable witness—witness in the ordinary 
sense of that word—for the ‘‘historicity’’ of Jesus. 
In view of this fact, there is no scientific possibility 
left for doubt or question on that point—a point, how- 
ever, to which historical critics of the present day, 
seeming, all of them, to ignore Paul’s testimony, a tes- 
timony by itself alone absolutely conclusive, are dis- 
posed to recur again and again, as if doubt and question 
had not been definitely precluded, had not been ren- 
dered scientifically impossible. It is, of course, quite 
true that it was Paul’s prevailing habit to name his 
Master by his title ‘‘Christ,’? using that designation 
either alone, or with ‘‘Jesus’’ attached before or after; 
but he sometimes spoke of Him simply as ‘‘Jesus.’’ 
This is proof enough, if proof were needed, that Paul 
had not in mind an ‘‘Tdea’’ simply, or an Ideal Person 
who never existed in the world of reality, but a true 
historical character, as living and literal as he was 
himself. It was natural, and it was most fit, that 
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to Paul his Master should be ‘‘the Christ,’’ for he 
never knew his Master except as ‘‘the Christ.’’ Those 
who believe in a divine Providence presiding over 
human history, and preeminently concerned for the 
continued existence of his Church and the consequent 
salvation of sinners, may well see, in the very peculiar 
relation of Paul to Jesus, a provision of evidence, 
foreseen to be needed at last, to meet the cunning, 
fatuously cunning, incredulity of science, respecting 
the actual appearing among men of such a personage 
as Jesus of Nazareth. 

And, by the way, it is not to be regarded as a 
defect in the preparation of Paul for standing forth 
in witness of the truth of the gospel, the fact that he 
had no testimony to give derived from personal ob- 
servation and knowledge of the historical Jesus. That 
fact is a qualification rather. For the transcendent 
Christ, the Preexistent, the Ascended, the Glorified, 
the Reigning, needed—if perception on his part of 
our human need may be regarded as creating a need 
in himself—the transcendent Christ needed a witness 
of his being and power and glory, such as Paul. And 
Paul could perhaps even better be the witness needed, 
for not having had the opportunity, through personal 
contact with his Master during the days of his hu- 
miliation, of forming preconceptions to interfere with, 
embarrass, confuse, the abundance of revelations from 
Christ in heaven of which the last-chosen apostle was 
made the recipient. 

The a priori argument that I have been incidentally 
and quite subordinately conducting, concerns only the 
question of the antecedent probability of such a phe- 
nomenon as the reported conversion of Paul, and it will 
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have weight only for those who accept the presuppo- 
sitions underlying it. Those presuppositions are: 

1. The being of a God graciously disposed toward 
his creatures; 2. The possibility of the supernatural 
(God at least is supernatural!) ; 3. The ‘‘historicity”’ 
of Jesus; 4. His survival of death (not necessarily his 
literal bodily resurrection, though that is an article 
of my own unwavering personal faith) ; 5. His present 
exaltation to a throne of power and glory by the right 
hand of God. 

Some professing Christians who accept the fore- 
going presuppositions are, nevertheless, strongly in- 
clined to reduce to a minimum their admission of the 
supernatural into the providential scheme of human 
affairs. This is an inclination which I can understand 
and which I myself in some measure share. I submit, 
however, that, in view of the a priori considerations 
presented above, that man is at quite needless pains 
who, obedient to his principle of parsimony in belief 
of miracle, seeks a so-called rational, that is, natural- 
istic, explanation of Paul’s conversion. The accom- 
paniments of that great event in no sense constituted 
an empty spectacular phenomenon, the product of de- 
lusion in the subject or of fictive fancy in the nar- 
rator. The whole incident in all its details was a 
counsel of divine wisdom, in gracious condescension 
to human need of evidence supplied in yet one more 
illustrious epiphany, to show that Jesus was not dead, 
but risen, ascended, enthroned, still concerned for his 
disciples, their Lord and their Savior forevermore. 

Let me now in conclusion clinch my argument with 
a personal testimony. I herewith bear witness that, as 
for me, when I might feel every other anchor drag in 
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the stress of storm without and storm within, I feel 
this anchor holding me immovably safe to my moorings 
in the faith of the gospel—Paul, the historic problem 
that admits of but one only solution, Paul, the em- 
bodied testimony, that no critical skepticism can suc- 
cessfully gainsay. 

To guard against the possible misunderstanding that 
there lurks some disparagement of the four Gos- 
pels concealed in certain expressions of mine preced- 
ing, let me add, by way of caveat, that nothing was 
further from my thought. I have myself all confi- 
dence in those invaluable memorials of a brief inde- 
seribably precious and sacred past. To dispense with 
them, would be like blotting out the sun from heaven. 
Still, such is the amazing providence of God our Sa- 
vior, that he has, as I undoubtingly hold, furnished 
us in the Apostle Paul a guaranty of the essential 
validity of the claim of his Son to be Lord and Re- 
deemer of the world—a guaranty sufficient in itself 
not only to warrant our unreserved faith, but also 
to create an overwhelming antecedent probability, al- 
most amounting to demonstration, in favor of a heav- 
enly precedent manifestation like that of which the 
four Gospels, with all their stories of miracle, con- 
stitute the self-evidencing noble and beautiful record 
—record necessarily, by its own confession, left elo- 
quently so incomplete! 


THE END 
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